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gHE Gospel ia preached in the Pentateuch. This 
is a truth with which I am deeply impressed, 
and I have attempted to convey the same 
impression to my readers in the very im- 
perfect sketch of tJie Life of Moses contained in the 
following pages. So sacred do I feel the subject to be, 
that I have a repugnance to mixing anything like 
fiction in my work, — though carefully isolating the 
sacred history from the mere tale, by giving the former 
in the shape of lectures. Were the lectures published 
by themselves, I fear that the volume would be on- 
opened by many of those young readers who prefer a 
Btory to a sermon. Precious things, for the convenience 
of transit, are often placed in vehicles which are in 
themselves of but little valua I would only ask of my 
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PREFACE. 



readers not to pass over those portions of the volume 
which alone are of permanent interest. If any of the 
lessons contained in the history of Moses be conveyed 
to the memory and the heart, it matters little how soon 
the mere vehicle is thrown aside and forgotten. 

A. L. O. E. 
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RESCUED FROM EGYPT. 



CHAPTER I. 




NEW INMATES OF THE OLD CASTLE. 

IRESOME skein — full of knots, hard to unravel, 
and impossible to find the end of ! " exclaimed 
Lina Madden, giving an impatient shake to 
the scarlet silk which she was attempting to 



wind. 



"It's like our law-suit," observed Cora^ her elder 
sister, who was near her, seated in the deep recess of a 
mullioned window; "our law-suit which has gone on 
for months, and may go on for years, since the lawyers 
make knots on purpose to have to unloose them, and 
have a very particular objection to ever finding the end." 

" One would not think that they could be very long 
in winding up this case," said Lina^ "since the whole 
rests on whether our second cousin, once or twice re- 
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moved, was sane or insane when he left thirty thousand 
pounds to each of us four, his relatives on the mother's 
side, instead of to Edward Vemer, his nephew on the 
father's side." 

" Old Isaac Vemer had a perfect right to do what he 
pleased with his money," observed Cora, with a slight 
toss of her head ; '* and as for sanity, he was as sane as 
I am — managed his own servants, did not squander his 
money, and very wisely left it to four young people who 
will find no difficulty in spending it ! Sane ! why, you 
know that poor papa went to pay him a visit seven 
years ago, and said that Isaac Vemer was one of the 
shrewdest old men that he ever had met with." 

" I remember that my father wrote a letter to me 
when he was on that visit to Brierly Lodge," observed 
Arthur Madden, a young man who was reclining on a 
sofa, with a book in his hand, but whose attention had 
been attracted by the conversation between his two 
sisters. " I have not a very clear recollection of the 
contents of that letter, for it reached me when we Eto- 
nians were in the midst of our great cricket-match with 
Harrow, and batting and bowling seemed the one great 
business of life — but I have an impression that my 
father thought the old man rather eccentric." 

" Eccentric, I daresay ! " exclaimed Cora^ in the quick 
sharp tone in which she frequently spoke ; " every one 
whose wheels don't mn in the old-fashioned ruts of cus- 
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torn is called eccentric. If I chose to drive red-deer four 
in hand — which I've often had a fency to do^I should 
be called eccentric ; or if Lionel went a-hunting in a 
Welsh wig, he would be called eccentric ; and when you, 
Master Arthur, came home dripping and shivering on 
Christmas-day, from jumping into a half-frozen pond to 
save a wretched puppy, you were dreadfully eccentric ! 
K you had been drowned in the exploit, and had chanced 
to have left any money, your will might have been dis- 
puted on the ground that you must have lost your wita" 

" How can you talk so, Cora ! " exclaimed Lina indig- 
nantly ; "any one of brave and unselfish nature would 
understand an act such as that ! " 

"A side hit at me, I suppose," said Cora. "You are 
always ready to start up in defence of Arthur ; I hope 
that he is grateful to his champion. You would make a 
hero of him, and draw his portrait without any shadows, 
as Queen Bess made her artist draw hers." 

"Perhaps we should have a more faithful likeness if I 
were to sit to you, Cora," observed her brother with a 
smile. 

" 'Twould be a photograph," replied Cora ; " we should 
see a young fellow of twenty, six feet high in his stock- 
ings, with a tolerably good eye for shooting, a tolerably 
good seat on horseback, a tolerably good head for his 
books, and a tolerably good notion of making himself 
comfortable. One who has no objection to an easy- 
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chair, an amusing book, and a good cigar. . One who 
will find it easier to spend a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds than to earn it ; though he can go at a pace 
when pricked by the spur of necessity, or the lash of 
keen emulation. One who has a weakness for a blood- 
horse, a good picture, a choice library, in short — " 

"In short," laughed Arthur, "a kind of luxurious 
dog, who would be all the better if the case went against 
him, and he were forced to work instead of idling away 
his time with Tennyson ! " and Arthur threw down the 
volume of poetry which he had been reading, sprang up 
from the sofa, and walked up to Lina. 

"Don't talk of the suit going against us," cried his 
youngest sister; *' it would be such a dreadful misfortune ! 
Why, we should all be dependent on our stepmother ; 
for the trifle which Lionel got by selling his commission, 
must have gone already on horses and cigars. No, no, 
Arthur dear, we'U hold our ground against Edward Ver- 
ner ; and then — I've such delicious plans for the future ! 
You'U never idle away your time ; and you'U never 
waste your money ! As soon as you come of age — ^next 
year — you and I will start for the East, steam along the 
blue Mediterranean, send home all the loveliest things 
from Italy, alabaster vases and pictures — " 

**And never waste your money," observed Cora drily. 

"Then we'll go to Egypt, that glorious old land! sail 
up the Nile, cross the Red Sea, wander through the desert, 
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visit every spot named in Scripture with the feelings of 
ancient pilgrims ! Then we'll enter the Holy Land, the 
Land of Promise; — oh, Arthur, think of beholding Jeru- 
salem itself! We'll wander about together, like Sitt 
Miriam * and her brother ; and then, after we have de- 
lighted our eyes and refreshed our hearts by a pilgrimage 
through the Holy Land, we will choose some spot espe- 
cially dear to the Christian, and there we will build a 
little gem of a church, a record of our visit, an oflFering 
of devotion, a blessing to leave behind us. What do 
you think of my day-dream, dear Arthur? is it not 
bright as a rainbow ? " and the young girl looked up at her 
favourite brother with an expression of trusting fond- 
ness in her blue eyes, as if she felt that every enjoyment 
would be doubled if shared with him. 

" As bright as a rainbow, — I hope that it will not be 
as fleeting too," said Arthur, as he seated himself on a 
chair beside Lina. " To visit Egypt and Palestine, to 
track the wanderings of the Israelites from the house of 
bondage to the land of promise, has been my desire from 
the days of my childhood, when I first heard the history 
of Moses from the lips of our own dear mother." 

" There is such interest in everything connected with 
the Jews ! " exclaimed Lina, who was a young giii of 
fifteen, with lively fancy and warm impulsive feelings. 

*' I can never understand that sort of enthusiasm,** 

* Vide "Life in Palestine." 
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said Cora. "To me the Jews seem the most uninterest- 
ing race under the sun. I always connect the name 
with money-lenders, pawnbrokers, and sellers of old 
clothes ! To my mind, Mr. Vemer's having mamed a 
Jewess was quite sufficient to account for his uncle's dis- 
inheriting him at once, and leaving his hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds to young relatives whom he 
never had seen. Fancy marrying a Jewess ! " 

" She was a converted Jewess," observed Arthur, "and, 
as I*ve heard, had suflFered much on account of her 
change of reUgioa" 

" Oh, it is said that she was the sweetest creature that 
ever lived," cried Lina, "and that Edward Vemer's 
heart was broken when he lost her." 

"That is nonsense," said Cora decidedly; "why, he 
was more than forty when he married, and hearts grow 
tough by that time. You would have been nearer the 
mark if you had said that grief turned his heart into a 
money-bag, or why should he grow so greedy after gold, 
as to dispute our right to our fortunes, by trying to 
prove in a court of law that his poor old uncle was 
mad ? " 

"We must in fairness remember," observed Arthur, 
"that Isaac Verner had inherited a fortune from his 
father, who certainly never intended it to go out of his 
family altogether, as it now seems likely to do. With- 
out being a covetous man, Edward Verner might think 
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it hard that his grandfather's property as well as his 
uncle's should be bequeathed to us Maddens." 

" This tiresome silk ! " exclaimed Lina again, after 
an energetic pidl, which only served to tighten a 
knot. 

" Let me help you, wee thing," said Arthur, bending 
forward to disentangle the silk, and addressing his young- 
est sister by a pet name, which she would let no one use 
but himself. 

The weariness of Lina's occupation was gone ; the 
moment that her brother joined her in it, it became an 
amusement. It diverted and pleased her to see the 
fingers accustomed to trigger or rein, patiently passing 
the reel in and out ; and her fancy converted the skein- 
winding into an emblem of life, with its difficulties all 
smoothed away by the love of a brother. As the wind- 
ing proceeded, Lina returned to the former topic of con- 
versation. 

'*I never like to hear Jews spoken against; I think 
that we owe them so much. Do you remember, Arthur, 
that years and years ago you thought that you would 
like to be a missionary to the Jews ? " 

"Arthur a missionary!" exclaimed Cora scomfiilly; 
** he is much too fond of his ease ! " 

"Too fond of his ease," repeated Arthur quietly, as if 
pondering over the words. 

" You know that Arthur nevier cares for his ease," 
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cried the indignant Lina, " if anything noble and gener- 
ous is to be done." 

"He bad better turn missionary to Wildwaste then," 
said Cora ; " I think that is the name of that most 
dreary, desolate, disreputable-looking village which we 
drove throngh yesterday, where the women wear no 
bonnets, the children no shoes, where nothing looks 
thriving but the ale-house, and the very cottages seem 

[sao] 
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to have forgotten the way to stand upright ! If this 
Mr. Eardley is such an active, super-excellent clergyman 
as is reported, I wonder that he is not ashamed of such 
a heathenish Jooking place/' 

'* Mr. Eardley has nothing to do with the matter," 
observed Arthur. " His parish of Axe is a very large 
one, as w& well know, as this Castle Lestrange, which is 
in it, is five miles away from the church. Wildwaste, 
as I understand, lies a mile beyond the boundary line." 

** And is under a vicar nearly eighty years old, who 
keeps no curate," added Lina; ''so no wonder that 
Wildwaste is little looked after. Mrs. Holdich, the 
steward's wife, told me that there is not a worse spot in 
the country; drunkenness^ robbery, and all kinds of 
wickedness abound there ; it is a moral bog, a kind of 
Slough of Despond. No one willingly goes near Wild- 
waste, for if he do not lose his way and get smothered 
in the morass at the back, as one or two tipsy people 
have done, he runs a good chance of being knocked down 
and murdered by some of the roughs ! " 

" One would not expect to find such a den within a 
mile of this splendid castle," observed Cora ; " but I 
fancy that our landlord, Sir Digby Lestrange, cared very 
little for the people about him." 

" He was a very proud man," said Lina, '* who kept 
up a grand establishment, gave very splendid entertain- 
ments, spent a fortune in adorning his place ; and who 

(280) 2 
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has DOW therefore to pay for his folly by living abroad, and 
letting his beautiful castle to little people like ourselves, 
who may not be able to count up our pedigree to the time 
of the Conquest, but who can count down our money 
to our tradesmen." 

" O'lir money ! " repeated Arthur playfully ; " Mrs. 
Madden would smile to hear you speak of her money as 
your own.'* 

"It is all the same thing," replied Lina ; "our step- 
mother knows very well that as soon as we get posses- 
sion of our fortunes, she will be no loser by anything 
which she spends now on our comforts." 

" I wish that Mrs. Madden had hired a more lively 
place than this Castle Lestrange ! " exclaimed Cora. 

" Oh ! it is so beautiful — so romantic — so pictur- 
esque!" cried Lina. "And then there is plenty to 
amuse Arthur and Lionel — game in the preserves, deer 
in the park, and no end of trout in the river ! " 

" But not a living soul to be seen ! " said Cora. " No 
roll of wheels on the drive, no knocking at the door, no 
invitations to country dances ! " 

"That's all to come," observed Lina; "we have not 
been a week at the castle yet." 

" It seems a month," said Cora with a yawn. She 
cared little for the picturesque, and would have preferred 
the esplanade at Brighton to the stately avenues of 
Castle Lestrange. " But I do believe there's a visitor at 
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last ! " she exclaimed. " I see a gentleman walking up 
the avenue yonder." 

Lina jumped up and joined her sister at the window. 
" He is a clergyman," she observed ; " I suppose that it is 
Mr. Eardley, coming to look after his new parishioners. 
I daresay that we shall like him, Mrs. Holdich says that 
he is so good." 

"People may be too good, at least for my taste," ob- 
served Cora lightly. " You had better let Mrs. Madden 
know that a visitor is coming, she will like to receive 
him here." 

While Mr. Eardley is ascending the broad steps under 
the portico of Castle Lestrange, I will, as briefly as may 
be, describe the position of the family who had recently 
come to be tenants of the lordly dwelling. 

Lionel and Arthur Madden, and their sisters, were the 
orphans of a man who had held high official position, 
but who had always Uved up to his income, and who 
upon his death had left little to his children beyond the 
means of completing their education, and a sum to be 
applied in purchasing a commission for his eldest son. 
This appeared, however, to be of little consequence, as 
Mr. Madden's second wife had an ample fortune of her 
own, and her house was the home of her husband's chil- 
dren. Some months before the opening of my story, a 
distant relative had died, after bequeathing thirty thou- 
sand pounds to each of the four Maddens. The validity 
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of this will, as the reader is aware, was disputed in a 
court of law by Edward Vemer, who was the only 
nephew of the wealthy old man, and who had always 
been regarded as his heir. As to the result of the law- 
suit^ the young Maddens felt little apprehension. Lionel, 
on hearing of the large bequest, had at once sold out of 
the army. He, as well as the younger members of the 
family, found one of the pleasantest antidotes to ennui 
in laying out plans for the future expenditure of a for- 
tune not yet in his hands, and which imagination had 
swelled into a fund of inexhaustible wealth. 




CHAPTER II. 




A MORNING CALL. 

^ was in a mood of pensive thought that Mr. 
Eardley approached Castle Lestrange ; he had 
not visited the place before, since the departure 
of its proud possessor. How sore a pang must 
it have cost Sir Digby to let the halls of his 
ancestors to strangers — to permit the daughter of a 
wealthy saddler to reside where his knightly fathers had 
dwelt! The clergyman sauntered slowly up the broad 
avenue bordered with statues, in which the baronet had 
taken such pride. At the end was the mount, with 
steps of marble, which was to have been crowned with 
a kind of temple to Fame. A fierce storm in summer 
had injured some of the statues, and cast down two 
from their pedestals. The injuries had not been re- 
paired, the statues had not been replaced. Instead of 
the temple, a tall pole crowned the summit of the 
grassy knoll, on the top of which a gilt weathercock 
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shifted and turned with every passing gust of wind. 
Mr. Eardley raised his eyes to the restless vane, and it 
struck him that no more suitable monument could pos- 
sibly have been raised to mere earthly grandeur. He 
thought of that singular inscription on a Mohammedan 
building in India, — Jesus said, this world is a bridge ; 
we pass over it, but we must not build on it* Strange 
if the followers of the false prophet have embalmed a 
saying of the Lord which has been literally, and, alas, 
how often practically forgotten by Christians ! 

If the avenue showed signs of change, such was not 
the case with the castle or the garden. Never had the 
rich beds of the latter bloomed with a greater profusion 
of the flowers that make September so bright: geraniums, 
fuchsias, and verbena. The castle looked stately as ever, 
with its frowning battlements and lofty towers ; a 
splendid Virginia creeper, near the entrance, threw its 
scarlet drapery over the cold gray stone. Mr. Eardley 
missed nothing but the waving banner, which used to 
betoken the baronets presence in his home. 

The clergyman entered the drawing-room, an apart- 
ment of great size and beauty, where modem art had 
lavished its decorations with an unsparing hand, almost 
marring — at least in Mr. Eardley's opinion — the pictur- 
esque effect of the antique room. The sunlight streamed 

* I quote this inscription from memorf. I think that the account of the building is 
to be found in Sir W. Sleeman's " Wanderings of an Official." 
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through mulUoned windows, throwing on tha velvet 
carpet deep rich stains from the arms of Lestrange em- 
blazoned on their diamond panea Mrs. Madden, as she 
came forward to meet her visitor, swept wiUi her rust- 
ling black silk over one of these stains ; the foot of the 
stranger trod on the emblem of family pride. 




Mr Eardley could not help feeling the presence of that 
lady something incongruous in that old castle. Mrs. 
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Madden was, as I have inferred, the daughter of a 
saddler who had risen to be one of the aldermen of 
London. She was comely, though somewhat too stout in 
person, and looked like one who was accustomed to the 
good things of life, and well disposed to enjoy them. 
The widow wore that profusion of glittering black orna- 
ments, by which mourning itself can be made to look 
gay ; and the plump hand which she courteously ex- 
tended, shone with an unusual number of rings. 

The appearance of Mrs. Madden's step-daughters was 
more in harmony with the place. They were both re- 
fined and elegant girls, but here all re^gemblance between 
them ceased. Cora, with her dark eyes and rich com- 
plexion, would have been decidedly handsome, but for a 
slight inclination of the nose upwards, and of the lips 
downwards, which suggested an idea of a satirical dis- 
position; a somewhat sharp tone of voice and rapid 
utterance contributed to this impression. Lina was a 
shy girl, with light hair and dreamy blue eyes, and that 
varying colour which shows quick feeling and an excit- 
able temperament. The dress of the two girls varied, 
like their manners and countenances ; fashion had been 
most studied in tJiat of the elder, the picturesque in that 
of the younger. Mr. Eardley was not one who often 
formed his opinion on first impressions, but those received 
in that visit to the Madden family left him most prepos- 
sessed in favour of the young man, Arthur, who joined 
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little in the conversation, while pursuing his occupation 
of disentangling Lina's skein, but the glance of whose 
intelligent dark eyes showed him to be an attentive 
though quiet listener. 

Mrs. Madden, who dearly loved gossip, and who never 
came to a new place without wishing to know everything 
about everybody dwelling near it, after the usual common- 
places about weather, launched into her favourite theme. 
Mr. Eardley was closely questioned regarding Sir Digby 
Lestrange and all his belongings : was it true that the 
baronet had entertained in such an extravagant style — 
that he had invited all the ministers from London — had 
spent a hundred thousand pounds on improvements — had 
been shamefully robbed by his servants, and had turned 
them all off at an hour s notice ? Was it true that his 
daughter was a wretched little dwar^ dreadfully deformed, 
and a cripple from her birth ? 

Mr. Eardley disliked gossip on principle. He was 
himself above the petty curiosity which is usually the 
mark of a vulgar mind. His replies were courteous but 
brief He took no pleasure in exposing the faults and 
follies of his parishioners; he had the boldness which can 
openly rebuke sin, but the charity which casts its cover- 
ing mantle over the sinner. On one point alone the 
clergyman spoke ftiUy and warmly; he dwelt on the 
sweetness and goodness of the baronet's child, whose 
infirmities, which he trusted that time, with God's 
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blessing, would entirely remove, had but served to en- 
dear her to all who saw her patience under the trial of 
ill health. 

*' I like him, — he has some enthusiasm in him ; he 
stands up for the absent," was the mental comment of 
Lina. 

Cora now joined in the conversation, and gave it 
another direction. She spoke of the dreadful state of 
Wildwaste, remarked how shamefully it was neglected ; 
and Mrs. Madden observed that the clergyman of the 
place seemed quite unfit for his charge. 

Again Mr. Eardley evaded the attempt to draw him 
into an expression of condemnation. His manner silently 
reproved' that censorious spirit which makes so many 
both accusers and judges of their brethren, especially of 
those who hold the office of preachers. He did not, 
could not, deny that Wildwaste was in a disgraceful state; 
but he had experienced too many difficulties in his own 
very extensive parish, to leave him leisure or inclination 
to condemn shortcomings in others. 

** Can nothing be done for Wildwaste ?" asked Arthur. 
It was the first sentence which he had uttered since the 
visitor's entrance. 

"I can do nothing directly for the people," replied 
Mr. Eardley. " In the spring I held a few simple 
cottage-meetings at the dwelling of Holdich, Sir Digby's 
steward ; you can see its gable yonder through the trees. 
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As this part of my parish lies so very far from my church, 
I thought it of importance to have short services here 
twice in the week, to enable those who could not reach 
Axe, to worship together under a good man's roof. As 
Wildwaste is so near, and has no weekly service of its 
own, it was possible that some of its people might 
attend these cottage meetings. My principal object in 
calling here to-day," here Mr. Eardley turned and ad- 
dressed Mrs. Madden, "is to mention that this autumn I 
am commencing a new series of brief lectures on the life 
of the lawgiver Moses, on Tuesdays and Fridays, the 
first commencing this evening at seven. I altered my 
original hour for the convenience of the poor ; it was 
difficult for men engaged in labour to come till their 
working-day was over." 

"It is a good plan, a most excellent arrangement," 
said Mrs. Madden, whose mind had wandered from the 
topic of conversation to some little domestic concerns of 
her own. 

"Perhaps," said Mr. Eardley, after a pause, "you 
would mention the meetings to your servants, or to any 
others over whom your influence extends. The lectures 
are simple, the congregation humble, but the subject 
which is to be treated of is of interest to every Chris- 
tian." He glanced towards the young ladies as he said 
this ; Cora had taken up her crochet, and did not liaise 
her eyes from the work ; but Lina smiled and said, 
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** Yes, indeed," as she met the kindly gaze of the clergy- 
man. 

Mr. Eardley rose to depart. Mrs. Madden hospitably 
pressed him to take a glass of wine after his ride, and 
hoped that one of the grooms had seen to the refresh- 
ment of his horse. The clergyman smiled and owned 
that he kept no horse ; he always walked over from Axe. 

" Then, I am sure, after a five miles' walk, and with 
another before you, you must need a little refreshment," 
said the lady, and the black beads of her bracelet rattled 
as she stretched out her hand towards the bell-rope. 
Mr. Eardley courteously declined the profiered kindness; 
he had visits to pay in two or three cottages, he said, 
and on lecture evenings Mrs. Holdich always expected 
him to take a little tea at her home. ** She and her good 
husband were so hospitable," added the pastor, *'that he 
believed that it would quite disappoint them if he now 
failed to do so." 

Mr. Eardley then took his departure, accompanied to 
the portal of the castle by Arthur. 

" What a pity it is that the worthy man does not 
know how to tie his neckcloth!" was the exclamation 
of Cora, as soon as the drawing-room door had closed 
behind the visitor. "But what can one expect of a 
vicar who actually goes twice a week to drink tea with 
a steward and his wife.!" 

"I daresay that he finds it a great convenience," 
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observed Mrs. Madden, leaning back in her cushioned 
arm-chair; ''and doubtless he likes to keep these Holdiches 
in good humour, or he could hardly expect them to turn 
their parlour twice a-week into a chapel of ease. One 
needs to manage this low sort of people, who are 
never pleased unless they are hand and glove with their 
betters." 

" Mrs. Holdich is anything but low," said Lina ; "and 

as for her husband, I fancy, from what I have heard, that 

he acted a brave, noble part, by boldly backing his vicar 

in all his plans^ at the risk of bringing himself into 

no small trouble." 

" No reason why Mr. Eardley should let himself down 
to such people," said Cora, giving her mouth that peculiar 
downward curve with which she usually accompanied 
such observations — "her vinegar look," as her brother 
Lionel called it. 

Arthur Madden now rejoined the ladies. "Would 
you object," said he to his stepmother, "to our dining 
half an hour earlier than usual this evening ? I am 
thinking of walking over to the lecture." 

"Well," exclaimed Cor% with a short laugh, "you 

must find the place duller than even I do, if you are 

driven for amusement to join half-a-dozen clod-hoppers 

in dirty smocks^ to listen to a cottage lecture !" 

" If Arthur goes, I'll go too ! " cried Lina. 

"Of course you will," said Cora with a sneer. "If 
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Arthur took a fancy to reside at Newgate or Bedlam, 
you would find out something romantic or poetical in 
his resolution, and be sure to follow him." 

"Others would do well to foUow Arthur," began Lina, 
the angry colour rushing to her cheek ; but her brother 
stopped the retort on her lips by a glance, and quietly 
repeated his question to Mrs. Madden, without taking 
notice of Cora. 

" I might advance the dinner-hour a little, there is no 
harm in that," said the good-natured lady, ringing the 
bell. Arthur was rather a favourite with his step-mother, 
being more consistently attentive to her wishes than 
either his brother or sisters. He was also of a calmer 
temper than the others, and Mrs. Madden, after her own 
fashion, was a lover of peace — not for its own sake 
indeed, but because quarrelling disturbed her comfort. 
She was a cheerful, easy-going woman, whose thoughts 
revolved in a narrow circle, seldom diving deeper than 
the subject of household arrangements, or soaring higher 
than the consideration of some piece of gossip in fashion- 
able life, contained in the morning papers. In regard 
to her step-children, Mrs. Madden held very slackly the 
reign of command, or rather she dropped it altogether, 
and as long as their wills did not interfere with her own, 
she let the young people do much as they pleased. She 
never made the slightest attempt to win their confidence 
or their love, or to gain influence over their minds. She 
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humoured their little fancies, smiled at their petty 
squabbles, and had a comfortable persuasion that she 
was a model step-mother, most pinident, impartial, and 
kind. Whether Mrs. Madden would have been quite as 
kind if there had been no prospect of her step-children 
succeeding to ample fortunes of their own, was a question 
sometimes discussed by the acquaintances of that lady. 
I use the word " acquaintances " designedly, for though 
Mrs. Madden had no enemies, she had never made one 
real friend. 

It was very pleasant to Lina Madden to saunter in the 
soft twilight of a delicious evening to the pretty cottage 
of Holdich, leaning on the arm of her favourite brother. 
Novelty has ever a charm to the young ; and to Lina, 
who had been brought up in London, cottage- meetings 
were entirely new. They seemed to her fancy some- 
thing like the primitive assemblies of former times, when 
the worshippers of to-day might be the martyrs of to- 
morrow. Lina had also the comfortable idea that in 
attending this week-day service she was doing something 
very religious ; and this strengthened her persuasion that^ 
as regarded spiritual things, she stood on higher ground 
than any other member of the family, Arthur alone 
excepted. It is more than possible that a feeling of 
opposition to her elder sister helped to give a zest to 
the young girl's pleasure, so strangely are motives mixed 
even in ingenuous minds ! 




CHAPTER III. 

[HE little congregation wliich Arthur and Lina 
found assembled in the parlour of Holdich con- 
sisted of the steward himself and his gentle wife, 
a farmer of the neighbourhood and his little 
maid-servant, and several of the labourers who worked 
under Holdich, with tlieir wives and some of their chil- 
dren. The people were quiet, and appeared to be 
devout — a little flock gathering around a faithful shep- 
herd. Mr. Eardley was already at his post when the 
Maddens entered the cottage. 



LECTURE I. — THE INFANT MOSES. 

In the slight sketch which, with God's permission, I 
hope to give you of the life of Moses, and the deliverance 
of the children of Israel from slavery in Egypt, I shall 
endeavour to keep three views of the subject before you 
— the historical, the typical, and the practical view. To 
explain my meaning more simply : I wish us first to 
consider the life of Moses as the history of a great and 
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good man, a patriot and lawgiver, who was raised up to 
save Iiis nation from a most cruel yoke, and to lead them 
to the land which God had promised to their fathera 
This is ike historical view. But there is deeper interest 
to ourselves in the story of the rescue of Israel from 
Egypt, than can attach to any mere account of past 
deeds, however grand and heroic. Moses was a type of 
the blessed One who hath redeemed His servants fi^om 
bondage more cruel than that of Pharaoh — a type of 
Him of whom it is written. Behold, I have given Him 
for a witness to the people, a Leader and CoTtiTtiander to 
the people ; and in the history of God's chosen nation we 
see a picture of the Christian Church, redeemed and 
guided through this world's wilderness to the heavenly 
Canaan above. This is the typical view. But there are 
also many lessons to be drawn from the character of 
Moses, and that of the people whom he led, lessons that 
may serve as aids to our faith, and incentives to earnest 
devotion and active obedience to God. It is to this, the 
practical view of the story, that St. Paul would draw the 
attention of Christians when he wrote to the Corinthians 
of the wanderings of ancient Israel : Now all these things 
happened unto them for en^amples, and they are written' 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world 
are come. 

May the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Knowledge and of 
Love, bless our meditations on this subject in its three- 
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fold aspect ; making us receive with faith the wondrous 
liistory recorded by Moses, giving us rvisdom to perceive 
the precious truths conveyed in types, and meekness to 
profit by the examples and the warnings which meet us 
at every point of the story of the people rescued from 
Egypt ! 

About 2427 years after the creation, and 1577* 
before our Christian era, a monarch mounted the throne 
of Egypt, taking the name of Pharaoh,"f wliich was com- 
mon to the kings of that land. Pharaoh found himself 
at the head of a great and powerful people, renowned for 
their arts and inventions, their mighty buildings, and 
their knowledge of the stars, many ages before the name 
of Rome had ever been mentioned, or this island of Britain 
been known to exist in the western corner of the earth. 

* Tn the margin of our Bibles the supposed date of the birth of Moses is given as 
about 1571 years before Christ. This was before the founding of Athens, and more 
than eight hundred years previous to the founding of Home. The preservation of 
such very ancient writings as those of Moses (the first five books of the Bible, usually 
called the Pentateuch) seems in itself a miracle, and reminds us of the inspired 
declaration. The word of God endureth for ever. AVhat but the Lord's providential 
care could have handed down from generation to generation, for more than three 
thousand three hundred years, writing penned so many ages before the invention of 
printing ! 

As to the fact of the sacred record being really so ancient and so precious, we have 
not only the testimony of the Jewish nation, who have been and are to the present day 
most careful and jealous guardians of Old Testament Scriptures, but what, to the 
Christian, is of all authorities the highest — the witness to their value and their truth 
from the lips of the Son of God : If ye had believed Moses ye would have believed Me, for 
lie wrote of Me ; but if ye believe not his writings, how sJiall ye believe My words. 

We have also the Lord's authority, as well as that of His inspired apostles, for regard- 
ing as tjrpical much of what the Pentateuch contains. As examples of this, I refer the 
reader to Luke xxiv. 27 ; Luke xxiv. 44 ; John ill 14. 

t As to the name of this monarch, and the exact dynasty to which he belonged, 
various opinions are held by the learned. Rollin, following Archbishop Usher, writes 
that he was called Harnesses Miamum. Mr. Wilkinson, the explorer of the monuments 
of Egypt, was inclined to think that Amasis of the Theban dynasty was the persecuting 
Pharaoh who knew not Joseph. (See Dr. Kitto's " Pictorial History of Palestine.") 
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In Egypt lived a race that was not Egyptian. ITie 
family of Jacob, or Israel, had migrated from Canaan, 
their home but not then their possession, and had taken 
refuge in Egypt from the fearful famine of which we 
read as occurring in the time of Joseph. Egypt had at 
first kindly welcomed the shepherd strangers, and given 
them a home in the land of Goshen — the eastern portion 
of the Delta of the Nile. Here the family of Israel, by 
God's peculiar blessing, had increased abundantly anxl 
multiplied^ and waxed exceeding mighty, and the land 
was filled with them. The large family and household 
of Jacob had rapidly grown into a nation, and become an 
object of jealousy to the people amongst whom they 
dwelt, and the monarch who then ruled over them. 

Behold, said the king of Egypt, the people of the chil- 
dren of Israel are more and mightier than we. Come 
on, let us deal wisely with them; lest they multiply, and 
it come to pass that when there falleth out any war, they 
join also to our enemies, and fight against us. 

In accordance with his cruel policy, Pharaoh set task- 
masters over the Israelites, and forced them to labour. 
To break their spirit, and keep down their numbers, a 
pastoral people were compelled to become makers of 
bricks and builders of cities for their cruel oppressors. 
Yet the more they sought to crush them, the more God's 
people spread and increased, till Pharaoh resolved on a 
measure which he deemed must be as effectual as it was 
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barbarous. The tyrant coin man ded that every infant 
bom of an Israelite mother should thenceforth be flung 
into the river Nile ! 

We may conceive the thrill of indignation and horror 
which such a command would arouse in the homes of 
Goshen ! What " curses not loud but deep " must have 
burst from the lips of fathers as they clenched in vain 
despair the strong hands which they dared not uplift in 
defence of their babes ! With what agonized entreaties 
for mercy mothers must have clasped the doomed little 
ones to their hearts ! It was at this fearful time that 
Moses was born ; he first opened his infant eyes to the 
light under the cruel sentence of death. It was under 
trying circumstances indeed that Amram, of the tribe of 
Levi, and Jochebed his wife, received this gift of a son 
from the Lord ! Of the piety of these Israelites we can 
entertain no doubt, as St. Paul expressly declares that it 
was through faith that they hid their babe for three 
months, and were not afraid of the king's commandment, 
disobedience to which would doubtless be heavily visited 
on those found attempting to conceal their children. 

And here how forcibly are we reminded of the dangers 
to which One greater than Moses was exposed in the 
days of His feeble infancy ! As the murderous decree of 
a tyrant doomed to death all the little babes in Goshen, 
so in after times Herod gave stern command to slay the 
infants in Bethlehem. Peril alike encompassed the 
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cradle of the future deliverer of Israel from bondage, and 
of Him who was to save His people from the most ter- 
rible yoke of Satan. 

It must have been veiy difficult to conceal the exist- 
ence of a wailing babe in the home of Amram, and after 
the lapse of three months it was found to be possible no 
longer. Jochebed must give up her child Yet^ cling- 
ing fondly to the hope that God would protect the infant 
whom she could shelter no more, the mother made a little 
ark of bulru^es, which she coated with pitch and slime, 
and in this frail bark she placed the babe amongst the 
flags by the brink of the Nile. 

Doubtless with a very heavy hearty Jochebed left her 
infant — as it seemed — to perish ; but Miriam, his little 
sister, remained to watch what should befall the helpless 
babe protected alone by the providence of God. Pre- 
sently she beheld a band of Egyptian women approach- 
ing, one of them a lady of exalted rank. The daughter 
of the mighty Pharaoh, surrounded by her maidens, was 
descending to wash in the Nile. This princess is sup- 
posed to be the same as that one known in Egyptian 
history as Amense — who afterwards reigned, exercising 
her power conjointly with Thotmes I., who, as her hus- 
band, shared her throne. In Jewish history the princess 
is called Thermutis, and it is there recorded that she had 
long been married, but had not been blessed with a child. 
It was not by chance that the eye of Pharaoh's daughter 
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rested on tlie little ark aniongst the ruslies, so that she 
gave command to one of her maidens to bring it to her. 
It was not mere admiration for the babe " exceeding fair," , 
or yearning pity in the breast of the childless woman 
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towards a weeping babe, that made Pharaoh's dauglitor 
resolve to adopt that little one as her own. God, in 
whose band are all hearts, shed tender compassion into 
the Egyptian's, and made the daughter of a tyrant the 
protectress of the child whom her father had doomed to 
destruction ! 

Then, with a presence of mind which was remarkable 
in one so young, little Miriam came forth from her place 
of concealment, and ventured to address the princess 
bending over the beauteous babe. " Shall I go and call 
thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse 
the child for thee ? " suggested the intelligent girl. 
Thermutis gave her consent ; and we can imagine with 
what eager speed Miriam would rush back to her mother, 
her eyes sparkling with delight, bearing the joyful tid- 
ings that the baby was safe, and under the protection of 
the greatest lady in the land ! We can imagine with 
what an overflowing burst of joy and gi-atitude to God, 
Jochebed would retrace her steps to the Nile, and would 
receive her own babe from the princess, with the gracious 
words, " Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages." How fast would fall her 
tears of joy upon her rescued darling, as he ceased to 
weep, and smiled up in her face, knowing already the 
touch of a mother s hand, the sound of a mother's voice ! 
Amram and Jochebed would feel that indeed their babe 
had been given to them twice, and we are assured that 
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in faith they humbly devoted that precious child unto 
God. 

A simple but beautiful lesson is contained in the story 
of the infant Moses; it is, faith in the providence of 
God. We may commit in humble trust, not only our- 
selves, but those who are dearer to us than life, to the 
watchful care of our Lord. All our efforts to guard them 
from grief or danger we may feel to be feeble and in- 
sufficient, as the bulrushes woven by Jochebed's hands. 
The deep waters of trouble may seem to be closing around 
them, as the flood of the Nile round the babe ; but let us 
confide our beloved ones to Him whose love is deeper, 
stronger, wiser, more abiding than our own ! Let us 
recall His gracious promises, and rest on them the burden 
of our cares : Can a wcrman forget her kicking child ? 
Yea, they may forget, yet will not I forget thee. I vnU 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 




CHAPTER IV. 




A RISING CLOUD. 

'ERY slight allusion was made at the castle to 
the meeting in the steward's cottage. A few 
jesting questions from Cora^ and the subject 
appeared to be entirely dropped. 

There was a good deal to take up the 
attention of the ladies at Castle Lestrange on the follow- 
ing day. Cora had no longer reason to complain of the 
dulness of the place, for most of the country gentry who 
lived within reach of an afternoon's drive, made then 
their first visit to the Maddens. Lionel also arrived 
from London. Just before the hour of dinner the clatter 
of hoofs was heard on the drive ; and Lionel, who had 
ridden from the nearest station, came up at a gallop, 
pulleji up his horse, flung the rein to a groom, dismounted, 
and strode up the marble steps into the halL 

The young man was not received by his family with 
much demonstration of affection ; Lionel was one who 
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rather despised "sentiment and that sort of thing," and 
considered a nod and " How are you all? " quite sufficient 
greeting. The late ensign in Her Majesty's — th had 
still something military in his appearance, and when in 
the home circle assumed a somewhat overbearing manner, 
which in society was overlaid with a smooth politeness, 
not^ altogether free from affectation. The haughty im- 
patient spirit of the young man was but lightly covered 
over by this conventional smoothness ; as Cora once 
laughingly observed — the electro-plating was thin, a very 
little rubbing would show the brass underneath. Though 
not so tall as his brother's, Lionel's figure was good : his 
features were more regular than Arthur's, but his brow 
was less broad, his eye less thoughtful, than those of his 
younger brother. 

Conversation flowed free and fast at the dinner-table 
at the castle. Lionel had just come from watching in 
London the progress of the law-suit, and gave an ani- 
mated account of the proceedings which he had witnessed 
in court, in answer to numerous questions asked by Mrs. 
Madden and his sisters. Arthur was more than usually 
silent, and looked as if the subject were wearisome or 
distasteful. 

" London must appear dull now," observed Mrs. 
Madden, after the conclusion of the meal. 

" London in September is the dullest place under the 
sun ! Not a soul left in it that can get out of it ; 
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scarce a carriage to be seen in Hyde Park, or a horse- 
man in Rotten Row. One is glad enough to escape into 
the country out of the smoke, the dust, and the glare I 
By-the-by, I've bought a new rifle ; and as I suppose 
we'll have hunting through the winter, I looked in at 

G 's to see his horses. I've pretty well fixed upon 

two, a chestnut and a bay." 

" What — two more horses ! " exclaimed Lina ; *' what 
a biU you must be running up at that dealer's 1 " 

" Oh, he gives unlimited credit," replied Lionel care- 
lessly ; "he knows how to deal with gentlemen." 

" You young people will find a pretty large slice cut 
out of your fortunes before you get them," observed 
Mrs. Madden, with a smile; "we've had a parcel from 
Bond Street to-day with pearl ear-rings and brooch for 
Cora, and Lina has set her little heart on having a harp 
from Erard. I suppose, Arthur, that you have written 
as you intended for those rare engravings of which you 
spoke this morning at breakfast ? " 

Arthur shook his head, and replied, without raising 
his eyes as he spoke, "I think that before we run into 
debt for pictures, horses, or jewels, we had better wait 
until judgment is given in our favour." 

** Humbug 1 " cried Lionel angrily ; " our money is as 
safe as if we had it at our banker's, all the world knows 
that ! The matter would have been polished off* months 
ago, had not these sharks of lawyers wanted more of the 
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pickings, so they must send off all the way to Australia 
(had it been to the moon, 'twould have suited them 
better !) to get the evidence of old Verner's servant as to 
his master's sanity. As if such evidence could be 
needed, when the old man's nearest neighbours have 
stated upon oath that if they wanted a shrewd opinion 
on any matter of business, he was just the person to 
whom they always applied." 

" The clergyman of the parish did not give quite such 
satisfactory evidence, if I remember right," observed 
Mrs. Madden. 

" Old Vemer did not listen to his prosing or attend 
his church ; but that was no sign of madness, whatever 
the parson might think it ! " exclaimed Lionel, with a 
scornful laugh. *'The judgment is safe enough, I'd 
stake my head on the issue ; but the lawyers hobble the 
horse with difficulties, lest he should get too soon to the 
goal. Why, Arthur, where are you off to ? " 

*' The room is hot — I will take a turn in the open 
air," said the young man, abruptly quitting the apart- 
ment. 

"What's the matter with Arthur?" said Lionel; 
'* he's been dumb as a fish all dinner-time." 

" And never emptied his plate nor filled his glass," 
observed Mrs. Madden. 

" I fear that he's ill," said Lina, rising from the table. 

" 111 — no, he's only sulky ! " cried Cora ; " the dinner 
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was not dressed to his liking, or something has occurred 
to put him out of humour. He did not come near one 
of our guests to-day. If he chooses to play the bear, let 
him growl in his den alone." 

Lina darted an angry glance at her sister and followed 
Arthur, whom she found slowly sauntering in the 
twilight down the broad avenue leading from the castle. 
Her step was so light that, absorbed in thought as he 
was, he did not hear it, and he started as she laid her 
hand on his arm. 

" Arthur, dear Arthur, you are not welL" 

** Never better," he answered abruptly. 

** Then you are not happy; something has vexed 
you ; tell me what it is ; 3^ou never hide anything from 
me, from your own wee thing." 

Arthur gave a little cough, walked on some steps in 
silence, and then turned round in the direction of the 
castle. He evidently did not wish to prolong the con- 
versation with his sister. 

*' Will you not speak to me ? " asked Lina sadly. 

" What would you have me say ? " replied her brother. 
Lina looked up into his face, and thought, as well as the 
dim light allowed her to see it, that its expression was 
careworn and stem. 

" I would have you kind, loving, trustful with your 
Lina, as you always have been," said the young girl, her 
blue eyes filling with tears. 
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Arthur walked on for a few paces without speaking, 
then said, but not as if addressing his sister, "It would 
be such a blow to the family if the verdict were given 
against us." 

*' A blow, yes, a stunning, a crushing blow ! " ex- 
claimed the impetuous girl ; " debt, dependence on Mrs. 
Madden 1 It would be a thousand times worse than 
death ; especially," she added in an under-tone, ** if 
Cora's suspicion is right, and the good lady is not 
likely long to remain Mrs. Madden. But how can you 
frighten me so with shadows ; we are sure, perfectly 
sure, that the verdict will be in our favour. Our uncle 
thinks it, our lawyer is certain of it, every one who 
speaks to us says just the same. There's Lionel, who 
has just come from London, you heard him declare 
just now that he would stake his head on the issue ! '* 
Lina spoke with a good deal of excitement ; from any 
one but her darling brother she would have resented a 
doubt on the point as an insult. 

" Men ere this have staked their heads on the success 
of a cause, and have lost them," said Arthur, with a 
smile which had nothing of mirthfulness in it. 

" I should call any one a croaker who should speak 
so, except you ! " cried Lina with some impatience. 
" You were never one to meet misfortune half way. It 
is not wise — it is not right ; and after all that we heard 
last night about reliance and trust ! " Lina had alluded 
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to Mr, Eardley's words lightly, but it v 
ness that her brother replied. 

"Faith is a very dlEfereut thing from presumptiin, 
lins. What assurance have we that Providence will 
gnnt us success in this matter ? What assurance have 
lie that success itself would come as a blessing ? " 

Oh I cant stand that lort of talk!" exclaimed 
Lina, w ith a burst of petul ince I always like to look 
at religion as 
linght thing 
comforting ' 
thing but when J 
it i& brought , 
firward m that ! 
way as 

Vtepare one for | 
iiisfortune 
to con\ ince one , 
sgainst reason \ 
that poverty, 
misery, and ruin I 
(an be for 
good, it repels, 
it annoys, and 
one never wishes 
to bear another word said on the subject ; " and, almost 
for the first time in her life, Liua turned from the being 
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whom she loved best upon earth, and Arthur saw Ler 
white dress fluttering up the broad steps as she re-entered 
the castle. 

A heavy sigh escaped from his lips, an expression of 
pain which seemed disproportioned to its cause, and yet 
Arthur was not wont to give much vent to his feelings. 
Much as he loved his sister, he could usually have borne 
with philosophy a little outburst of her childish dis- 
pleasure. There was a deeper source for that sigh, which 
was followed by the muttered words, " I cannot do it ; 
better far bum the paper to ashes." 

Lina was not likely long to be angry with Arthur, 
and when, about an hour afterwards, he joined the 
family circle, she greeted him with a smile, and play- 
fully asked if he had thought her dreadfully crosa 
Arthur met the smile with a kindly look, but did not 
answer the question. There was evidently a cloud on 
his spirits, and it did not pass away with the evening. 




CHAPTER V. 




SECRET STRUGGLES. 

[N the succeeding day, being Sunday, the Madden 
family attended divine worship at Axe. The 
general conversation at the meal which 
followed was of that light and frivolous kind 
by _ which so often impressions left by the 
sermon are trifled away. Mrs. Madden wondered who 
the people were in the pew to the left, and whether 
the lady in the white veil had been newly married, 
and how it was that the Brindsleys did not go in 
their carriage. Lina remarked on the delightful pic- 
turesqueness of the nice old church, and wished that 
she could have made out the inscription on the curious 
monument in the corner. Cora, in her satirical 
vein, approached the more dangerous subject of the 
preacher. 

" If Mr. Eardley*s eloquence in the cottage equals his 
eloquence in the pulpit," she said, with a little scornful 
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laugh, '* I don't wonder at Arthur's starting up from the 
dinner-table, or going without dinner altogether, to 
enjoy so intellectual a treat, in company with erudite 
plough boys and cow-herds ! " 

*'I care less for eloquence than for earnestness in a 
preacher," replied Arthur Madden. " His object should 
be not to please the taste, but to reach the con- 
science. The hungry man would rather receive bread 
from a wooden trencher, than chaff from a salver of 
gold." 

" Exquisite symbol ! most poetical and most original 
idea ! " cried Cora. 

** The parson grappled with a tough subject," remarked 
Lionel Madden ; " he would hardly have preached on 
that text had he been within ten miles of the Stock 
Exchange." 

" No ; in the busy, bustling, gain-loving world there 
are few that would bear to be told that the love of 
moTiey is the root of all evil" said Lina. "But it was 
not a lesson to touch us ; I don't think that any of us 
care much for money." 

"Perhaps not for the mere hard cash, not for the 
yellow dust," observed Lionel ; " but every one in his 
senses cares for what money can bring." 

"It brings comforts certainly," remarked Mrs. Madden, 
as she slowly poured some rich sauce over the delicate 
viands on her plate. 
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" It gives position in the world," observed Cono, who 
had no mean idea of her own dignity as the heiress of 
thirty thousand pounds. 

"It lets a fellow do what he likes, buy what he 
fancies, spend his time as he chooses,*' said LioneL 

" It opens the way for so much pleasure, so much 
innocent amusement ! " cried Lina ; " travelling, music, 
purchasing pictures, gratifying one's taste, pleasing one's 
friends ! What are you thinking o^ Arthur ; why do 
you look so grave ? " 

**I was thinking," replied her brother, ''that all 
these things, harmless enough in themselves, might 
become like Atalanta's golden apples in the fable, — draw 
the runner from the straight coui-se, and make him come 
short at the last." 

" Arthur is kindly going to favour his benighted 
hearers with a second edition, much improved, of Mr. 
Eardley's sermon," observed Cora, folding her hands 
with an air of mock reverential attention, 

** But really, Arthur, you don't mean to say that it's 
wrong to like to have comforts, and riches, and pleasures," 
said Lina Madden. " You would not have us give up 
all, and go barefoot like friars of old ? " 

*'No," replied Arthur Madden; "but I think that we 
are in some danger of caring so much for these things as 
to pay a fatal price for their possession." 

** Trash and nonsense ! " cried Lionel angrily; "that 
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kind of cant may go down well enough at a meeting, but 
it is quite out of place at a dinner-table." 

His loud tone made Mrs. Madden raise ber eyes, 
which had been complacently contemplating the contents 
of her plate. She had attended little to the conversa- 
tion, but caught the sound of a rising storm. '* My 
dear Lionel," said the placid step-mother, " Fm sure 
that Arthur meant nothing." 

"Arthur is gi-ateful no doubt for your defence," 
laughed Cora ; *' he certainly did mean nothing, or he 
would suit his practice to his preaching." 

The young man knitted his brow. His sister's jest 
had cut more deeply than the taunt of his brother, 
none but himself knew how deeply, for conscience had 
given a sharp point to the random shaft. Arthur felt 
that temptation was at that moment luring him from 
his goal. He was the only one in that family who had 
a definite goal ; the rest were revolving in circles more 
or less narrow around the centre of self It may be 
desirable to let the reader know something of the present 
state of the young man's mind. 

Arthur could not remember any period of his life 
when he had been indifferent to religion : his earliest 
recollection was of his mother's pointing out to him 
stars, when he sat as a child on her knee, and telling 
him of the beautiful home beyond them prepared for the 
people of God. Since the gentle lady's departure, 
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Arthur had never looked on those stars without think- 
ing of his mother — he saw her monument far more in 
those living, sparkling gems, than in the cold mural 
tablet which bore her much-loved name. Arthur had, 
almost as an infant, set out on his pilgrirange to Zion, 
like one of Christiana's children, holding by the hand of 
a mother. 

But other influences surrounding the boy had not 
been such as to impel him onward. Ai-thur, amidst the 
luxuries of a wealthy, and the temptations of a worldly 
home, had had little to favour spiritual progiess. He 
kept his rehgion much to himself, both in his family 
and at his school ; therefore, as it made him more 
kindly, faithful, and genferous, it rather, on the whole, 
increased than diminished his popularity with his com- 
panions. Arthur had not much to bear beyond an 
occasional sneer from Cora, or a little blustering from 
Lionel, neither of which usually disturbed his serenity 
much. Heir now to a comfortable fortune, which would 
enable him to enjoy the fruits of industry without any 
toil to procure them, Arthur saw a pleasant luxurious 
life opening before him, attractive to one who was 
naturally disposed to be self-indulgent. Young Madden 
had acquired knowledge almost without effort, had made 
friends with ease, and had the prospect now of being 
beneficent without any self-denial. But there is danger, 
especially to the young, in those very gifts of nature 
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and foi-tiine which render them objects of envy. It is 
over the still, unruffled pool that the green weed 
gradually creeps ; it is on the sword left long in the 
scabbard that the rust-spot slowly spreads. Arthur was 
in peril of sinking into the easy, careless professor, whom 
the world tolerates, whom it even will praise, because 
though his outward conduct is blameless, there is little 
in it to convey rebuke to those whose standard is lower 
than his own. 

It was temptation, sudden and unexpected, that had 
come to rouse the young man to a sense of peril, to 
prove to him that his faith was less firm and strong 
than he had believed it to be. The recruit, steady at 
drill, faultless in the easy routine of duty in time of 
peace, may be startled when suddenly brought face to 
face in war with a powerful foe. When he needs to 
draw his sword for actual warfare, then the young 
soldier becomes aware of the rust that has gathered on 
the blade. Arthur's family noticed a change in his 
manner and appearance for which they could not account. 
His temper, naturally fine, became irritable ; his spirits 
lost their elasticity ; he seemed to have no longer relish 
for amusement. These were but the outward signs of 
a painful struggle within. Indecision is wearing to the 
spirits and the temper : to Arthur this trial was a new 
one, and it must be owned that he bore it but ilL He 
needed a counsellor in difficulty, and in his family none 
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was to be found. There was not one, not even his 
darling Lina, who could enter into his feelings, or under- • 
stand his secret scruples. Arthur had an oppressive 
consciousness of standing alone. He had scarcely yet 
reached that point in experimental religion where the 
Christian, in full childlike confidence, comes to his 
heavenly Father for the wisdom to show him the right 
course, and the strength to enable him to pursue it. 

It was not unnatural that Arthur's thoughts should 
frequently recur to Mr. Eardley, as one who could give 
advice, disinterested and faithful. Young Madden had 
felt attmcted towards the clergyman from the fii'st hour 
of their meeting; there was something peculiarly winning 
in the manner of Mr. Eardley that invited confidence as 
well as inspired respect. Arthur was yearning for the 
moral support of an elder brother when brought into 
contact with one who seemed well fitted to fill that 
position towards him. It was this that made the young 
man resolve regularly to attend the cottage-meetings, 
regarding these as a link between himself and the vicar 
of Axe. 

It caused some surprise and some mirth in the Madden 
family when Arthur mentioned his intention of remain- 
ing at the castle on the following Tuesday, instead of 
going with the rest to a croquet party, to which they 
had all been invited. To give up the gaiety was not on 
this occasion any sacrifice to Arthur, for he had that on 
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Lis mind which would have prevented his finding pleasure 
in that or any other kind of amusement. 

" You don't mean to say that you are not going with 
us ! " exclaimed Lina, in great disappointment. *' I 
thouglit that you would be in such spirits to-day, up to 
anything, as you were when first we came here, after 
that famous report of proceedings received from our 
lawyer this morning." 

*'Do you not know the attraction that keeps him 
fluttering within sight of the steward's cottage ? " said 
Cora. " He's the bee — the busy bee — bound to gather 
honied wisdom from the lips of a learned and reverend 
lecturer, while we, silly butterflies, dart away to sport 
ourselves idly in the sun." 

" Arthur's not such a fool," said Lionel. The younger 
brother flushed at the taunt, but Lina interposed, — *' I 
think that Arthur means to give the afternoon to shoot- 
ing," she said. 

*' No, Lina, I am not going to shoot, and I am going 
to the cottage lecture." It was somewhat diflicult to 
bring out the sentence in that presence, but Arthur was 
determined to show no shame. 

Lina's countenance fell. It had been all well enough 
to attend the meeting once, when there was no other 
more tempting engagement, and when Lionel was not 
at the castle. Curiosity seemed sufficient motive for so 
doing, and she had rather enjoyed showing her independ- 
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ence of Cora's opinion, while a feeling of self-satisfaction 
had arisen in the young girl's mind. But to give up a 
croquet party, to enter again as a lowly worshipper the 
humble dwelling of a steward, to listen to such teaching 
as was avowedly meant for the poor, and that in the 
face of Lionel's open contempt, Cora's sarcasm, Mrs. 
Madden's quiet surprise — this was to Lina a sign that 
Arthur must be becoming righteous overmuch, a great 
deal more grave and strict than beseemed a talented, 
accomplished young man, the heir of an ample fortune. 
It was a very different thing from talking of going forth 
on a mission to the ancient people of Israel, in Palestine's 
glorious land ; there was something to attract a poetical 
mind, something of romance and adventure in such a 
mission as that, but to make himself peculiar by doing 
what, as Lina said to herself, no other man of his age 
and prospects would dream of doing, was like donning a 
Quaker's broad brim, or clipping his hair in Roundhead 
fashion. 

" If Arthur, my own noble Arthur, turn Methodist 
or Puritan, it will be more than I can bear," thought 
Lina. 




CHAPTER VI. 




LECTURE II. DECISION OF MOSES. 

•E are not told in the Holy Scriptures how 
long Jochebed was permitted to watch over 
her child, the adopted son of the daughter of 
Pharaoh. We cannot doubt that a pious 
woman, such as we know Jochebed to have 
been, would try to avail herself of the earliest dawn of 
intelligence in the mind of her boy to sow the precious 
seed which might spring up afterwards into vigorous life 
even in the midst of the temptations of a luxurious 
heathen court. It is most natural to suppose that Moses 
was taught by his mother that love for his own despised 
and oppressed nation, which was one of the most striking 
features in the character of this holy man. 

Deep must have been the anxiety of the pious mother 
regarding the future career of her boy when separated 
from his parents. He was given, indeed, every intel- 
lectual advantage in the court of Pharaoh. The mind 
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of Moses was carefully cultivated ; he was instmcted in 
the learning for which Egypt was then celebrated above 
all other nations of the earth, and Jewish tradition 
records that he became also a distinguished military 
leader. He was mighty in words and in deeds. That 
love to his people and faith towards God should have 
sur\aved in the breast of Moses while surrounded by 
idolatry and all the pomps and vanities of the world, and 
dwelling amongst those who looked down upon Israel as 
a nation of bondsmen, this indeed is a miracle of grace. 
It reminds us of that miiacle in nature by which grains 
of corn buried for many ages with a swathed Egyptian 
mummy, have still retained the vital principle when 
brought into sunshine, planted and watered, showing by 
rich growth and abundant increase that life could main- 
tain its mystic power even in seeds long entombed in the 
dwelling of darkness and death. 

It would be deeply interesting to trace the earliest 
struggle in the soul of Moses, the first conflict between 
love of the world and love of God. Jewish tradition 
relates that the royal tiara of Pharaoh being once spor- 
tively placed on the head of Moses when he was a child, 
the boy tore the emblem of power from his brow, threw 
it down, and trampled it under his feet. But we cannot 
reet on tradition; we turn to the sentence in the inspired 
Word of God, from which we learn not only the decision 
of Moses, but from whence he derived the strength to 
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fomi it. By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter; choos- 
ing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt : for he had respect unto the recompense of the 
reward. The temptations of the world, its glories and 
its pleasures, had been spread forth before his eyes, as 
they were afterwards more vividly displayed before those 
of his Lord and Master. Moses had resolutely made his 
choice — affliction rather than riches, reproach rather 
than worldly honour. And let us mark the expression 
— the reproach of GhHst Moses, by faith, looked 
forward to the coming of Him in whom all nations of 
the earth should be blessed, of Him who was to be of 
the family of Abraham, and of the chosen race of Israel. 
Moses knew that God's word had been pledged to his 
fathers to give them the land of Canaan, and Moses 
believed that word. He had respect to the recompense 
of the reward. This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith. 

After his refusal to assume the dignity of a prince in 
Egypt, the court of Pharaoh must have become a pain- 
ful residence for Moses. The words of Stephen (Acts vii.) 
in reference to this period in the life of the future law- 
giver, lead to the conclusion that he had already formed 
designs for freeing his nation from the yoke. He sup- 
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posed that his brethren would have understood how that 
God, by his hand, would deliver them. 

In the prime of bis manhood Moses quitted the court, 
where he had been distinguished by his position, his 
talents, and his actions, and departed for the province of 
Goshen to visit his brethren, the children of Israel. If 
he went thither with any hope of finding a gallant 
nation eagerly waiting for the fulfilment of God's promise, 
ready to welcome a deliverer and rise to claim their 
birthright of freedom, Moses was grievously disappointed. 
The Israelites grovelled under their oppressors, the fetters 
of slavery lay on their souls ; nay, more, the history of 
their desert wanderings shows how deeply tainted was 
this people with the superstitions and idolatry of Egypt. 
Moses must have seen little to encourage him, much to 
cause grief and rouse indignation. Was it for such as 
these that he had renounced the brilliant prospects before 
him, that he had given up all the glories of a most 
magnificent court ? Again are we reminded of One who 
came unto His own and His own received him not ; who 
was rejected of those for whose sakes He had quitted a 
throne in the skies. 

An act of cruel oppression, of which he was a witness, 
roused the spirit of Moses to an act of interference, by 
which, should it become known, he imperilled his life. 
Moses beheld an Israelite shamefully maltreated by an 
Egyptian, rushed to the rescue, smote the oppressor, and 
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slew him ! The laws of Egypt on the subject of man- 
slaughter were very severe ; to slay even a slave was a 
crime to be punished with death ; no mercy could be 
looked for by an Israehte who had killed an Egyptian. 




Moses hid the dead body in the sand, conscious that his 
safety lay in concealing the deed, and trusting in the 
silence of the man whom he bad saved at such imminent 
tiak to himself. An incident which occurred on the 
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following day showed him how vain was such trusts 
Moses beheld two Israelites striving together, and in the 
spirit of a peace-maker attempted to quiet the dispute. 
** Ye are brethren," he exclaimed, " why do ye wrong 
one to another ? " But he who injured his neighbour 
thrust him away with the taunt, . " Who made thee a 
prince and a judge over us ? Wilt thou kill me as thou 
killedst the Egyptian ? " 

These were startling words to Moses ; they showed 
him that his secret had been betrayed, that his deed was 
known, and that his life depended on instant flight. 
Amongst the Israelites he might find sympathy perhaps, 
but no protection. Moses made his escape to the land 
of Midian, nor did he fly too soon. When the account 
of his having killed an Egyptian reached the ear of 
Pharaoh, the king resolved to punish the act with death. 
Vengeance would have tracked out its victim, had not 
Moses made his escape already beyond the tyrant's 
reach. 

Thus, having given up all, he who so lately had been 
regarded as a prince and a leader, now a houseless, 
friendless, destitute wanderer, sat down by a well in a 
foreign land ! Given up all, did I say ? No, Moses 
had not given up his conscience ; he had not given up 
his faith in his God. The blessing of the Lord was upon 
him, a blessing such as the Saviour Himsself pronounced 
— Verily I say unto you, There is no man that hath 
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left house, or imrents, or brethren, or wife, or children 
for the kingdom of God's sake, who shall not receive 
manifold more in this present time, and in the world 
to come life everlasting. 

Never, perhaps, was this blessing more fully realized 
than it was by Moses. He came to Midian a friendless 
exile — he received there wife and children, father and 
brother-in-law. God moved the heart of Jethro the 
priest, in whose abode Moses for many years found a 
peaceful home. I shall not dwell on the striking inci- 
dent which was the means of introducinor the exile to 
his future protectors, the chivalrous aid which he gave 
to the maidens attacked by the shepherds of Midian. It 
seemed the instinct of this brave and gentle spirit to help 
the weak against the strong, to defend the oppressed 
against the oppressor. The adventure which resulted in 
the wanderer's finding a bride and a home in the land of 
the stranger was but a link in that chain of providential 
events by which God, in the case of Moses, as in that of 
each of His faithful servants, makes all things to woi^k 
together for good to them that love Him. 

Again, if we consider Moses as one who, for conscience* 
sake, resigned a high position in the court of Egypt, 
drawing on himself, doubtless, the contemptuous pity, 
the scorn of the men of the world, for what they would 
deem an act of madness, how shall we now, looking back 
through the vista of ages, regard the choice which he 
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made ? Moses rnight have been a great prince, a suc- 
cessful warrior ; he might have had his exploits sculptured 
on Egyptian walls to excite the admiration of his con- 
temporaries and the curiosity of modem explorers. He 
might possibly, if worldly ambition could have grasped 
its highest prize, have mounted the throne of the Pha- 
raohs, and ruled for a few brief years ; then, as a mummy 
carefully embalmed, swathed in regal grave-clothes, have 
been laid underneath some mountain pyramid of brick 
or stone, till the last trumpet of judgment should rouse 
him to shame and everlasting contempt ! Such might, 
under every favouring circumstance, have been the 
career of the adopted son of Pharaoh's daughter. Ambi- 
tion could have hoped for no more. Moses turned back 
from that glittering path of worldly dignity and honour ; 
he chose the reproach of Christ ; and what did he lose 
by treading the vale of humiliation, through which the 
way of duty led ! As leader, deliverer, lawgiver, has 
not his name been held in reverence from generation to 
generation ? was he not God's chosen instrument for 
effecting a mighty work ? was he not highly exalted in 
the eyes of mankind ? will not his memory be honoured 
as long as the world shall endure ? Moses resigned the 
distinctions which worldly knowledge might have won, 
and the spirit of heavenly wisdom was abundantly shed 
upon him ; the Holy Ghost inspired his lips, and guided 
his pen ! Every sacrifice which he made has been 
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already a thousandfold repaid ; and what mortal mind 
can grasp what yet remains to be enjoyed by this faith- ^ 
fill servant of God ? In blessed possession of the rich 
inheritance purchased by the blood of his Lord, the 
heavenly Canaan, into which Christ's redeemed enter by 
faith, how will Moses regard the decision which he 
formed in the court of Pharaoh ? If there had been a 
doubt on his mind, if there had been a struggle in his 
heart before that decision was adopted, how strange, 
how inconceivable must such doubt or struggle appear to 
him Tww ! What ! hesitate between life and death, light 
and darkness, heaven and hell ! For a moment think 
of gi-asping a bubble, with a priceless jewel in view ! 
How trifling must every sacrifice now appear weighed 
against the exceeding great reward ! 

Dear brethren, is there not something in this glorious 
example which sounds to us like a tinimpet-blast upon 
the battle-field of life ? None of us are likely to be 
called upon to give up one tithe of what Moses resigned, 
for the kingdoms of this world and all the glory of them 
are a prize held out but to few. But the principle in- 
volved in the act of Moses is one whi^^h must be faith- 
fully applied to the conduct of all. We must each, in 
our different spheres, deliberately, firiQly decide, rather, 
if need be, to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. We 
must each deliberately, firmly decide to trample beneath 
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our feet whatever obstructs us on a coui-se of duty. Not 
harsh — not unneeded was the command, If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off ; if thy right eye offend thee, pluck 
it out. There is a point in the lives of most men, when 
conscience and inclination point in opposite directions ; 
when we cannot serve God and please self; when faith 
is required to make some sacrifice painful to flesh and 
blood. In such an hour of dark perplexity let us think 
of Moses in the palace of Pharaoh. We know more than 
the Hebrew could know of the love of God in Christ ; 
his faith grasped the hope of a future Messiah — but ours 
has stood, as it were, by the Cross, has gazed up in ador- 
ing wonder on the Son of God making His soul an oflTer- 
ing for sin ! Can we behold that great Sacrifice made for 
us, and yet shrink from the lighter sacrifices which may 
be required of us as pledges and proofs of grateful love ? 
Oh, Christian brethren, in such times of trial of how 
many of us may it be said. The spirit truly is willing, 
but the flesh is weak. Yes, our strongest resolutions will 
bend like reeds in the blast of temptation, if we draw 
not our strength from above by humble earnest prayer. 
Let us, without mental reserve, with an earnest desire 
to do or suffer God's will in all things, seek for guidance 
with the inquiry. Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ? 
God will not only point out the path of duty, but 
support our feeble faltering steps with the strength of 
His own right arm ; and we, like Moses, shall find in 
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that path blessings beyond our hopes, blessings worthy 
of being bestowed by Him who is the Fount of all good. 
God can richly make up, even here, for whatever is 
sacrificed in His service, and His promise endureth for 
ever — Be thou faithful unto death^ and I will give thee 
a crown of life ! 

After the prayer, which, as usual, concluded the 
service, Arthur Madden, as soon as he had risen from 
his knees, went up to Mr. Eardley, and silently wrung 
his hand. Not a word was spoken by either; the 
young man's heart was full of conflicting emotions, and 
he could not, in presence of others, give utterance to 
what he felt. But that grasp and the glance which 
accompanied it often recurred to the vicar's mind that 
night ; and his last thought ere he fell asleep took the 
form of a prayer for the young silent stranger of whom 
he knew so little, yet who, though he scarcely knew 
why, had awakened strong interest in his mind. 




CHAPTER VII. 




THE LETTER. 

JES, sir, my master is at home, but he is engaged 
now with a poor widow ; if you will step in 
and wait a few minutes, Mr. Eardley will soon 
be at leisure to see you." 

The clergyman's little servant maid, as she 
said this, looked up doubtfully at Arthur's spirited black 
horse, which was pawing the ground, impatient of delay ; 
she had no inclination to undertake the office of holding 
him during his master's visit to the vicar. Arthur relieved 
her by calling out to a lad who was lounging by the 
green gate of the vicarage lawn, to hold his horse while 
he went in — and, dismounting, followed the girl to a 
neat little parlour, there to await Mr. Eardley. 

Arthur did not sit down ; he felt restless — strode up 
to the bay window, and stood for some time gazing out ; 
but he could not have told afterwards whether garden 
or houses lay beyond, for what the eye seemed to rest 
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on, the mind did not take in. He then turned abruptly 
and went up to the table ; a copy of the Times lay upon 
it ; Arthur mechanically raised the paper, and the head- 
ing in the law report so familiar to him, Verner v. 
Madden, was the first thing to attract his attention. He 
threw down the paper with a muttered exclamation, and 
wished that the vicar of Axe would not keep him waiting 
80 long. Then there was the sound of voices in the 
hall, the • clergyman courteously dismissing the widow, 
and in another second the door opened, and Mr. Eardle}'' 
came in to welcome his guest. 

" I scarcely know why I should trouble you with 
what regards my private affairs," said Arthur Madden, 
after the first gi-eeting was over, and the two gentlemen 
Lad taken their seats. He spoke with averted eye and 
knitted brow, and it struck Mr. Eardley that the young 
man looked thinner and older than he had done at their 
first meeting at the castle. Arthur paused, coughed, 
and went on, " But I am in difficulty at present, and am 
in want of a friend." 

"That in itself is enough to give you a claim to find 
one in any minister of the gospel," said Mr. Eardley. 
The tone of his low rich voice was more encouraging 
even than his words. 

"You doubtless have heard — every one that knows 
us has heard of the law-suit in which we are engaged." 

Mr. Eardley bowed assent " From what I hear," he 
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remarked, " it seems likely to come to a termination in 
your favour." 

*' All my friends and my family think so. I thought 
so myself till Saturday last," observed Arthur, drawing 
a pocket-book from his breast pocket. He slowly opened 
it, and drew out a letter closely written and crossed. 
*' This," he continued, "is a letter which I received when 
at Eton from my father, who wrote it while on the only 
visit which he ever paid to Mr. Isaac Vemer." 

" The gentleman, if I recollect rightly, whose last will 
and testament is the subject of dispute ? " 

'' Yes, and on whose sanity at the time that he made 
that will the whole question at issue rests." 

Mr. Eardley inclined his head, but did not offer any 
observation. 

" I read the letter hurriedly when I received it ; 
indeed, I suspect that the part which is crossed I could 
not have read at all. Last Saturday I carefully perused 
it^ and the contents somewhat startled me," said Arthur 
Madden, holding out the epistle to Mr. Eardley as he 
spoke. 

" Do you wish me to read this ? " asked the clergy- 
man, taking the not very legible letter into his hand. 

"Not all, it would not interest; but this last part 
which is crossed, beginning here." Arthur pointed out 
the place, then leant back in his chair, and passed his 
hand across his brow. He could have repeated every 
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word of that portion of the letter by heart, he had 
perused it so often ; but he left the clergyrQan to deci- 
pher it, sentence by sentence, a task which required 
some patience. I give this portion to the reader. 

" Certainly he is a singular character, this old cousin 
of oui's. He astonished me yesterday night when we 
had become quite confidential together. We were 
talking of his nephew Edward, his heir, of whom he is 
very fond and very proud, as I believe that he has 
reason to be. Old Vemer drew his chair close to mine, 
dropped his voice to a whisper, and told me, as if he 
were disclosing some secret of state, that his nephew's 
future career would be very striking and very brilliant ; 
that no one else guessed it at present ; but that he knew 
by his horoscope that Edward would Tnarry a princess 
of the blood ! I kept my countenance as well as I could 
at this curious disclosure, and asked the old man if he 
did not think that he might have calculated wrongly. 
He shook his head gravely, and assured me that all was 
confirmed by visions ; that he often had visions on the 
subject ; that he kept them to himself for the present ; 
but that he was certain that all would come true. 
Edward would marry a princess, and be made a duke 
and knight of the garter. ' He'll need money to support 
his rank,' continued the old man ; ' I'm saving up for 
the pui-pose. My father left me sixty thousand pounds. 
Says he on his deathbed, ** You'll take care of Ned, 'twill 
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all be Ua in the end." I've doubled the sum aince then, 
— 'twill be something for him to begin with ; and, of 
course, the nation will settle a pension on his wife.' I 
found that there was no use in attempting to argue the 
poor old man out of his delusion ; it haa taken the 
strongest possession of his miud. It is clear that, how- 
ever sound his judgment may be on all other points, he 
has decided monomania upon this." 




"Very strange!" murmured Mr. Eardley under his 
breath, when he had made out the sense of the foregoing 
passage. 
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" Might not that letter be very important as evidence 
in a court of law ? " inquired Arthur Madden. 

" Most important, I should think," replied Mr. Eardley, 
resting his gaze thoughtfully upon the paper, " both as 
bearing on the question of Mr. Isaac Vemer*s sanity, and 
also as showing the clear intentions of his father as well 
as his own in regard to the property now under dispute. 
May I ask what you propose doing with this paper ? " he 
inquired, as he returned the letter to Arthur Madden. 

" What ought I to do with it ? '* asked Arthur. A 
breathless silence followed the question. 

** That letter might turn the scale," observed Henry 
Eardley, his countenance reflecting the anxious doubt 
expressed on that of his guest. 

'' And reduce me and my family to poverty," said 
Arthur, " for the trifling sums left by my father for our 
use have all by this time been expended. I might bear 
it myself," continued young Madden, "though I like 
poverty as little as most men do ; but to drag down 
others — my sisters " — before his mind rose the image of 
a fair girl, with eyes raised wistfully, imploringly to his 
— "to drag down them to indigence is a sacrifice which 
I dare hardly contemplate, which I cannot believe that 
honour demands. Let the lawyers settle th6 matter 
between them ; no one can expect me to bring forward 
evidence in favour of my opponent." Arthur spoke 
almost with petulance, then paused again, and went on 
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in a calmer tone. " And yet when I picture to myself 
the decision given in our favour ; friends congratulating 
us on the verdict ; wealth showered upon us, which in 
iny conscience I believe — which from this paper I know 
— to belong rightfully to another, to one of unblemished 
reputation, who has only been disinherited through the 
whim of a madman, — I seem to see in that ill-acquired 
gold the riches of Egypt — the price of a soul ! " Arthur 
rose and strode up to the window, then turned abfuptly 
with the question, " What -would you do in my place ? " 

" I dare not affirm what I would do, but I know what 
I think that I should do," replied Mr. Eardley, rising 
after a moment of reflection. ** I am aware that I do 
not view this question as a man of the world would view 
it, and that my advice is different from what a man of 
the world would give. I should think it right to place 
that paper in the lawyers* hands, that those who have 
to give judgment in the case should lack no means of 
forming that judgment according to equity and right. 
But I should take no step without thought- — '* 

" Thought ! " exclaimed Arthur, impetuously ; ** since 
I read that letter on Saturday I have scarce thought of 
anything beside this fatal law-suit ! it has broken my 
sleep, it has haunted my dreams, it has pursued me 
through every occupation, like a spectre dogging my 
steps. I have known no peace, no rest, till yesterdaj'^ 
evening in that cottage, when it seemed as if a flash of 
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light broke on my darkness, and I felt for a space as if 
God could give me strength even for such a sacrifice as 
this 1 " 

Mr. Eardley was touched by this allusion to the help 
which he himself had unconsciously given to one almost 
overpowered in mental conflict with temptation. The 
remembrance of the example of noble self-devotion which 
had been brought before him on the preceding evening 
had now a soothing efifect upon Arthur, and he said more 
quietly, " But I have interrupted you, pardon me ; what 
were you going to observe ? " 

**I was about to add, that as I would take no step 
without much thought, neither would I without first 
communicating with my family upon the subject." 

" My family ! " repeated Arthur sadly ; " I know 
well how they would regard such a Quixotic act as that 
of making public the contents of my father's letter. I 
should by doing so throw down the gauntlet to every 
one with whom I am connected by ties of blood ; I 
should be cutting myself adrift from all with whom I 
have hitherto most closely been linked." 

" I feel for you from my soul ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Eardley, realizing into what an isolated and desolate 
position the young man might be thrown. " But yet, 
as your family have an equal interest with yourself in 
the case, it seems to me to be only their due to make 
them fully acquainted beforehand with any contem- 
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plated act of your own which might have a material 
effect on its issue." 

*'By so doing," said Arthur Madden, " I might put it 
out of my power ever to forward that letter at all." 

" Would it not be well to take a copy of it now ? " 
said the clergyman. 

** Ah, yes ! show the copy, and leave the original with 
you, to be forwarded to London unless you hear to the 
contrary from me." 

"You could leave the letter with me," said the vicar, 
" under cover to Mr. Lowe (that is the name of Mr. 
Vemer's lawyer, if I remember rightly). You could 
carry a copy of it to the castle. I expect Holdich the 
steward here on business this evening before the post 
goes out. You might desire him to call at the castle, 
and ask whether you had letter or message for Axe." 

** And if I send none,'' said Arthur, turning yet more 
pale as he spoke, but looking full into the face of his 
friend, " forward that letter to Lowe. The case may go 
for us, or may go against us. I cannot, will not pur- 
chase a verdict in our favour by suppressing such a 
document as that. Will you favour me with writing 
materials?" 

About an hour afterwards, Arthur Madden was slowly 
riding on his homeward way, with a heavy, anxious 
heart, but with a conscience no longer burdened. He, 
like the Israelite of old, had come to a fixed decision. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




HONOUR AGAINST INTEREST. 

I HE luncheon at the castle was later than usual, 
and light conversation prolonged the ineal. 
Arthur, silent and anxious, sat opposite to the 
marble clock on the mantel-piece, watching the 
long hand as it slowly crept upwards to the highest 
point. " When the hour strikes, I will speak," thought 
he. *' No time better than this, when we are all 
assembled together." 

There was some difficulty in finding a pause in the 
conversation. Cora and Lina were urging on their step- 
mother the necessity for giving an archery meeting ; and 
then there was an animated discussion as to whom she 
should include in the list of her invitations. Lionel 
volunteered to invite a score of choice spirits from 
London. 

" The birds that you will bring down are the adjutants 
and scarlet flamingoes," cried Cora ; ** Arthur, if he con- 
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tinues in his present mood, would bag nothing but 
ravens and rooks." 

"Arthur has not heard one word of what we have 
been saying," laughed Lina. 

" He is watching the clock," observed Cora, "as if he 
were to be beheaded at three, and thought it wrong to 
keep the executioner waiting for a minute." 

Lina joined in the laugh which followed, though the 
melancholy which had lately so visibly oppressed her 
favourite brother, had been no subject of mirth to her 
affectionate heart. 

" The fact is," said Arthur quietly, as soon as the 
laugh was over, "that I have a graver subject on my 
mind than that which you have jast been discussing. 
Don't go away, Lionel, I wish you to hear what I have 
to say." 

" Make it short then," said the elder brother, " or I 
shall be late for the meet of the hounds." 

" You remember, Cora, 'my alluding last Friday to a 
letter written to me by my father when he was on a 
visit to old Mr. Vemer ? " 

"I remember nothing about it," said Cora. 

" But I do," inteiTupted Lina ; " for I thought at the 
time that it would be interesting to read papa's opinion of 
the curious old man who has left us such fine fortunes." 

" I never heard of such a letter," said Lionel ; " one 
would rather like to know what was in it." 
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" The wish is easily gratified/' observed Arthur, un- 
folding a paper which he had drawn forth while Lina 
was speaking. His handwriting much resembling that 
of his father, none of the party present observed that 
Arthur was about to read from a copy. 

" Your poor dear papa ! " murmured Mrs. Madden 
softly, leaning back on her cushioned chair, and compos- 
ing herself in the most comfortable attitude to listen to 
the letter of her deceased lord. 

Arthur commenced at the beginning, and read on 
without pause or comment. The first part of the epistle, 
written in a lively style, chiefly related to himself, and 
the grand cricket-match in which the young Etonian had 
been at that time engaged. Then there was an account 
of Brierly Lodge, and the writer's reception from the 
old relative to whom he had hitherto been almost a 
stranger. To this portion of the letter all listened with 
considerable interest. The sentence just preceding that 
part which Ai'thur had shown to Mr. Eardley was as 
follows : — 

"Old Isaac is very clever; his memory is prodigious; 
he is a kind of walking Encyclopsedia. I tried him on 
a variety of subjects, and found him armed at all points, 
from the results of the Congress of Vienna, to the best 
recipe for making Scotch broth." 

" There now ! " exclaimed Lionel Madden, striking the 
table; "that's a paper that ought to be brought foi^ward 
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as evidence in court — so clear, so decisive, so much to the 
point ! I'm glad that that letter has been preserved." 

Arthur s only reply was reading on to the end that 
portion which has been already given to the reader. As 
he proceeded, Mrs. Madden leant forward from her 
cushions ; Cora raised her dark eyebrows with an ex- 
pression of mute surprise ; Lionel drew in his lips as if 
to whistle, but no sound proceeded from them. 

"Then all is clear as the day!" exclaimed Lina, when 
Aithur had concluded ; " old Mr. Vemer changed his 
will because his nephew's marriage knocked down his 
castles in the air, and made all his visions of ambition 
break like bubbles at a touch. How unlucky for Edward 
Vemer that his uncle's madness should have l^een just 
on that point ! " 

" And how lucky for you," said Mrs. Madden, " that 
the old man's father, who made the money, should not 
have entailed it upon his grandson. But he never could 
have guessed that such wild fancies would have entered 
into any man's brain ! " 

Arthur laid down the letter on the table before him, 
and looked steadfastly into the face of his brother. 

'* Do you still think," he asked, with a touch of satire, 

" that this paper ought to be brought forward as evidence 

in court ? " 

"The sooner it is put at the back of the fire the 

better," was Lionel's prompt reply. 

(280) 6 
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" We are all now aware," said Arthur, " that Edward 
Verner's uncle, and his grandfather before him, destined 
the whole of the fortune in question to descend to their 
only natural heir; and that but for the caprice of a 
madman, not even the smallest portion of that fortune 
would have ever been bequeathed to a Madden." 

No one could deny the assertion, but the strong dis- 
approbation which it aroused was very legible in the 
countenances of those to whom self-interest rendered it 
so very unpalatable. There was no distinct answer in 
words ; but a murmur was heard round the table por- 
tending a coming storm. He is bold who attempts to 
draw interested parties to concur in a verdict against 
themselves. 

*'For my part," continued Arthur with resolution, 
''knowing what I know, and feeling as I feel, I should 
regard myself as acquiring another man's property by 
absolute fraud, were I to destroy or suppress a document 
which throws such light on the case as this does." 

The mine was fired, and the explosion followed directly. 
Lionel started up with flashing eyes, all the tiger in his 
nature aroused. "You speak like a madman ! " he ex- 
claimed, in a voice hoarse with fury; *'a madman fit 
only for a strait-jacket and Bedlam ! " 

As if moved by a common impulse, every one else rose 
from the table. Mrs. Madden looked bewildered, Cora 
flushed and excited ; Lina clasped her hands, and ap- 
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preached her youngest brother with a gesture of mingled 
affection and distress. 

"Oh, Arthur dearest, surely, surely honour does not 
require that we should put weapons into our enemy's 
hand, to use against ourselves ! " 

'* Edward Verner is our enemy in no sense but that 
in which the traveller may be termed the enemy of the 
man who means to strip him of his property," said 
Arthur. 

" Fools must not have fire-arms 1 *' muttered Lionel ; 
and with a sudden quick movement he caught up the 
paper, tore and tore it again into a thousand fragments ; 
then threw them under his feet, and trampled upon 
them. Cora glanced triumphantly at Arthur, and Lina 
gave a sigh of relief. At that moment the servant 
opened the door and entered, then stopped irresolute, 
from an awkward consciousness that he had intruded on 
some family scene. 

"What do you want?" asked Mrs. Madden, resuming 
that calmness which events were so seldom known to 
disturb. 

" It is only Holdich the steward, who is on his way 
to Axe, and has called to see if Mr. Arthur has any 
commands for the town," said the servant. 

*' None ! " replied Arthur firmly. In that one short 
word he had launched the bolt which might lay his own 
house in ruins; he had cut himself adrift from his family, 
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to be tossed on a sea of troubles to which he could see 
no shore ! Lionel might destroy the copy of his father s 
letter ; but in a few hours the original would be on its 
way to London ; the morrow would find it in the hands 
of those wlio would well know what use to make of its 
contents. None present, save Arthur, could suppose 
what weight of importance lay in that word. 

''The die is cast !'* thought young Madden. " I have 
done what I thought right, and must face the conse- 
quences now, whatever those consequences may be." He 
listened to the servant's retiring steps with a strange 
sensation of mingled pain and relief. Lionel, whose 
passion had evaporated in the act which, as he thought, 
had put a final end to the question, turned on his heel 
with the remark, " That business settled, I'm off for the 
meet." 

'' I will ride too," said Arthur. He could hardly 
have given a reason for the feveiish longing for rapid 
motion which seized him at that moment; as if he would 
fain set spurs to his horse, and gallop far away from the 
thoughts that stung him, leaving his cares and sorrows 
behind. Perhaps it was the rebound of a young spirit 
after the long depression of doubt and indecision. What- 
ever the reason might be, Arthur on that September 
afternoon rode fast and far, and when he joined the 
family at dinner, he was no longer a silent member of 
the circle. On the contrary, he convei-sed with anima- 
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tion, related his anecdote, told his story, and seemed the 
gayest of the gay. In the evening Artlmr played at 
billiards, and won every game that he played. There 
was an undefined impression on the young man's mind 
that this was the last evening on which his family would 
suffer him to enjoy with them intercourse friendly and 
free. On the morrow that gulf would yawn between 
them which might never be bridged over by forgiveness. 
He would snatch the few happy moments yet left, nor 
forestall the coming trial. 

" Arthur seems in high spirits this evening," said Cora 
aside to Lionel. " That letter has been like a nightmare 
on him, and he is heartily glad that you should do for 
him what he had not the courage to do for himself — give 
liis superstitious scruples and the paper that raised them 
together to the wind ! I burnt the fragments," she 
added with a smile, " so the whole affair has gone off in 
smoke." 

** Arthur's conscience," said Lionel contemptuously, " is 
like a heavy knapsack, and he is willing enough to shift 
the burden to shoulders broader than his own." 




CHAPTER IX. 



NIGHT THOUGHTS. 




RTHUR had kept up his spirits during the 
evening with a kind of feverish excitement ; 
but when the circle had separated for the 
night, and, taper in hand, he ascended the 
\ broad oak staircase and retired to his own 
apartment, as the sound of his sisters* laughing voices 
died away along the corridor, there came a painful re- 
vulsion of feeling in the young man's breast. His room 
seemed to him damp and chilly, and Arthur went to the 
window to see if the lattice had been left open. The 
night was rainy and dark, but the chill which Arthur 
felt had nothing to do with the weather. He seated 
himself before the table carved and inlaid, which was 
one of the choice articles of furniture in the elegant little 
dressing-room which Arthur had converted into some- 
thing resembling a lady's boudoir. Everything around 
him told of wealth lavished in the gratification of 
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taste. Lina bad taken care that some of the prettiest 
vases of porcelain left in the castle should adorn her 
brother's study, and kept them filled with hot-house 
flowers. 

Arthur long remained motionless, with his arms rest- 
ing upon the table, and his head bowed down upon them. 
His spirit was tasting the bitterness of the cup which 
conscience had impelled him to drink. Convinced as he 
was that the evidence furnished by himself would turn 
the scale of decision against him, to Arthur, in the flower 
of his youth, there seemed to be nothing left in life but 
a painful struggle with indigence, uncheered by friend- 
ship or family affection, nay, rendered more arduous by 
fierce dissension and bitter resentment. Suddenly Arthur 
started from his drooping posture, shook back the dark 
hair which had fallen over his brow, drew his desk to- 
wards him, opened it, and penned the following note to 
his step-mother, Tilrs. Madden : — 

" The letter destroyed by Lionel was but a copy of 
that written by my father: by the time that this reaches 
you the original will be in London. It has been most 
painful to me to go against the wishes and the interests 
of my family, but, viewing the subject as I do, I could 
not act otherwise as a man of honour. It is a satisfac- 
tion to me to believe that my dear father would have 
approved of the course which I have taken. I am too 
well aware that I have forfeited any claim to the in- 
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dulgent kindness which I have hitherto experienced at 
your hand*, and that I must now look forward not only 
to earning my livelihood by my own exertions, but to 
helping to support my sisters, should the law-suit, as 
now appears probable, be decided against us. It seems 
to me that the Civil Service of India offers the best pros- 
pect of earning a competence, and I propose trying my 
chance at the next competitive examination, which is to 
take place in July. I am most reluctant to allude to 
the subject of money ; yet, as you are aware, it will 
be impossible for me to pursue my studies so as to 
succeed in attaining my object without the assistance 
of a tutor accustomed to prepare for such examinations. 
I have no resources of my own, no friend to whom I can 
apply but yourself, and my uncle Ralph, who is at pre- 
sent travelling in Italy. As his means are narrow, I am 
most unwilling to be a burden upon him ; I would 
rather throw myself upon your generosity to advance 
what is absolutely indispensable for my support and in- 
struction till I can enter my profession, pledging myself 
to repay thankfully from my first earnings the pecuniary 
part of my debt ; the kindness and generous trust I can 
never attempt to repay. If you supply me with the 
means of so doing, I will not delay for a day, but go up 
to London at once, and give myself entirely to study. 
Neither effort nor self-denial shall be wanting on my 
part, and if you thus aid me to struggle to independence, • 
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you shall find that, unwise and wilful as you may deem 
me, I at least will never be ungrateful." 

Arthur signed the letter, folded, sealed and directed 
it^ then thrust it from him to the other side of the table, 
muttering, " Bitter ! humiliating ! " Then rising, he 
paced gloomily up and down the study, clenching his 
teeth, and knitting his brow. " To ask a favour — and 
such a favour — at a time like this ! " Had he possessed 
more in his purse than a little loose silver, Arthur Mad- 
den could hardly have bowed his spirit to the humilia- 
tion of craving an advance of money from the worldly 
coarse-minded woman who could not even comprehend 
the nature of the principle upon which he had acted. 
But Arthur had already sacrificed to a sense of duty, 
interest, comfort, self-indulgence, and family affection ; 
pride, struggling pride must be sacrificed also. Arthur 
had racked his brain till it ached, to find out any less 
painful course by which he might hope at last to win 
independence both for himself and his sisters. 

Ai-thur sat down at last weary, disheartened, almost 
ready to believe that his act had indeed been one of 
folly ; that if Edward Vemer had lost his inheritance by 
the impartial verdict of the law, his rivals could not 
have been blamed for taking advantage of what was, to 
them, a fortunate error. Arthur's little velvet Bible lay 
on his table ; it had been the gift of his mother. He 
had been accustomed since that tenth birth-day when he 
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had received it from her hand — the last birth-day which 

they had spent together — to read a few verses before 
goiug to rest. Even when at school the boy had never 
omitted this practice. Arthur now took up the holy 
volume, and as he opened it at hazard, his eyea fell 




on the words. Then Jesus, beholding hirn,, loved him. 
Arthur stopped ; without any reference to the contest, 
that little verse seemed so fraiight with consolation to 
the weary souL It was like the small plant that preached 
its lesson of joy and peace to the almost despairing tra- 
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veller in an African wild Young Madden had felt 
desolate and alone ; his was a nature that craved sym- 
pathy : he had little of ambition in liis character, little 
of that ardent desire to rise to fame and distinction 
wliich makes some eagle spirits soar on high, spurning 
the sheltered nest, and eager to battle with the wind and 
the storm. Arthur desired happiness rather than dis- 
tinction, his temptation was more to self-indulgence than 
to ambition and pride ; he cared less for the plaudits of 
the many than for the love of the few ; his ideas of 
earthly bliss clustered round the word '* home." To a 
disposition such as this, isolation was something terrible, 
and isolation had seemed to be his inevitable doom. 
The few words of Scripture before liim brought vividly 
to the mind of Arthur the truth that there is no isolation 
to him whom the Saviour beholds — and loves. Obedience 
to a heavenly Master had led the young Christian into 
a dry barren waste ; the well of refreshment which he 
needed was to realize the love of a heavenly Friend. 
The image of the God-man rose before him in its mingled 
tenderness and majesty, the sympathy which was human 
blending with the love which is divine. 

Arthur read on. The passage which had arrested his 
attention occurs, as we know, in the account of the young 
ruler who came for instruction to Christ. There was a 
dim resemblance between the case of that inquirer, and 
that of the young Englishman who now perused his story. 
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Arthur had, like the iniler, come to Christ in the flower 
of his age, seeking guidance, and rendering homage. In 
reference to outward obedience to the law of his God, 
Arthur, like the Hebrew, could have said. All these things 
have I kept from my youth up. The command to give 
up all, take up the cross, and follow Me, had come alike 
to them both ; here the resemblance ended. 

" Jesus beholding him, loved him; and yet," thought 
Arthur, " that young man went away sorrowful. Oh ! 
had he remained by the Saviour, would he not have 
stayed rejoicing, with that look of ineffable love resting 
upon him, which would have more than repaid him for 
all earth's treasures resigned for the sake of his Lord ! 
Why should my heart be troubled ? The same eye that 
beheld that young man beholds me, the same divine love, 
the same treasure in heaven proffered to him, is freely 
offered to me. God granting me grace to hold firm to 
the end, I will never turn away from my Lord ! If He 
bid me take up the cross. He will give me strength to 
support it, and I never can feel alone, if enabled to keep 
close to Him. Oh, Thou who canst love as no earthly 
friend loves, Thy poor, feeble, erring creatures, 'give 
what Thou canst — without Thee we are poor, and with 
Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away V " 

It is when a hand, perchance inidely, has cleared the 
mantling weed from a pool, that the waters sparkle in 
sunshine : it is when rough friction has removed the rust 
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from the blade, that it flashes bright in the beam of 
heaven ! None can tell the full power of faith to shed 
light and glory on the soul, till after some painful 
saci-ifice of will made with the consecrating thought, 
'^ My Saviour^ this is for Thee,'' there comes the intense 
delight of assurance that the sacrifice is accepted ! The 
alabaster box of earthly joy may be shattered, but sweet 
is the fragrance of the ointment poured out on the feet 
of the Lord ; nor can the deepest sense of un worthiness, 
on the part of the servant, mar the intense bliss conferred 
by the gracious word of approval, She hath doiie what 
she could! 

Arthur went to rest that night with the peace of God 
in his heart, and had sleep more sweet and refreshing 
than any that he had known since he had re-perused the 
letter of his father. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MORNING MEETINGS. 




RTHUR awoke on the following morning with 
much of the feelings of a young untried sol- 
dier roused by the bugle at the dawn of the 
day of his first battle. There was no emotion 
that should be branded as fear, but a throb of 
anxious expectation, a bracing up of the soul for conflict, 
a greater earnestness in prayer for help in the trial which 
lay before him. 

Very sweet was the breath of the autumn morning as 
Arthur threw wide open his lattice to admit it. The 
thick dew on the sward below sparkled in the level rays 
of the rising sun. Arthur went forth from the castle, 
and wandered for hours amongst the grassy knolls and 
wooded glades of the park ; watched the light-footed 
deer bounding by, listened to the birds, gazed up on the 
splendid building which threw its broad shadows over 
the western slope. Arthur could not avoid contrasting 
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the soft, luxurious, dreamy life which he might have led 
in that fair castle, amidst all that could please the sense 
and charm the fancy, with music and poetry, horse and 
hounds, mornings of sport and evenings of pleasure, with 
the stem realities of the working life which had been 
his deliberate choice. Close study, anything that im- 
posed shackles upon inclination, had always been distaste- 
ful to Arthur ; he liked careless expenditure in money, 
no restraint in the disposal of time. Now he must 
rigidly deny himself indulgences that he had hitherto 
deemed necessaries ; he must count his shillings, and 
mete out his time, and put a bridle on his fancy. It 
was as if one of the antlered stags that had bounded at 
will through the forest, were to be broken to the yoke, 
and forced to toil his daily round in a mill. But Arthur 
had counted the cost ; he might suffer, but he would not 
repent. 

Arthur re-entered the castle before the family had yet 
assembled for the morning meal. He placed his letter 
to Mrs. Madden beside the post-bag in the hall, and re- 
turned up-stairs to his study, where he intended to 
await the result of the perusal of his missive. He did 
not therefore obey the summons of the gong which 
sounded for breakfast. Arthur heard the rustle of Mrs. 
Madden's rich silk as she went by, and the lightsome 
song of Lina as she tripped down the stairs, then the 
beavy clamp of the boots of Lionel — he was more punc- 
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tual than usual that morning. An interval of silence 
followed, which to Arthur, as he watched and waited, 
appeared painfully long. It was broken by the sound 
of a door below hastily opened, and then there was a 
liurried step on the stairs ; Arthur recognized it as 
Lina's. The young girl flung open his door without 
knocking, rushed in, and throwing her arms around her 
brother, who had risen t.o meet her, burst into a flood of 
passionate tears. 

*' Oh ! Arthur dearest, what have you done ? " 

*' My duty, I hope," said the young man, stooping to 
kiss his sister's forehead, and then drawing her towardc 
a sofa and making her sit down by his side. Lina was 
trembling with strong emotion ; her voice was agitated 
and broken. 

"They are so angry — so dreadfully angry. Lionel is 
furious — he is going up to London directly. I do not 
know what he can do there, I suppose no one can stop 
it now ; he said — '' 

"What did he say?" asked Arthur, as Lina stopped 
short in her sentence. 

" Oh, I wouldn't repeat it, I couldn't repeat it," re- 
plied Lina, with a fresh burst of tears ; " and Mrs. Madden, 
she spoke just as an alderman's daughter might be ex- 
pected to speak ; as for Cora, she ia always malicious 
and bitter." 

" And my Lina ? " said Arthur softly. 
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" Oh, I will never, never desert you ! " exclaimed the 
young girl, "and least of all when you are under a 
cloud ; I think that you have act^d generously, nobly — 
it is high-souled honour that has led you to make this 
cruel sacrifice ! " 

"Not exactly that," replied her brother. He thought, 
but he uttered not the thought aloud, "A mere sense of 
worldly honour is but an uncertain, and, it may be, a dan- 
gerous guide. Bright as it is, it may lure us aside like 
a fitful meteor. The pole-star that directs the course of 
the Christian is the love of Christ that constrainethy 

" Hark ! " exclaimed Lina, suddenly raising her head 
from Arthur's shoulder, on which it had sunk, " there is 
some one knocking at the door.'* 

" Come in," said Arthur. A servant entered, and 
while Lina walked to the lattice to hide from view her 
flushed and tearful face, said that Mrs. Madden desired to 
speak with Mr. Arthur in the library. 

" I will come directly," said the young man ; and the 
footman descended to the servants* hall to spread the 
report that something dreadful had certainly happened — 
that he had never seen the family in such a state of 
commotion — that breakfast had scarcely been touched — 
that Miss Lina was crying, while Mr. Arthur looked as 
pale as if he were agoing to be tried for murder. Surely 
news must have come from London that the law-suit had 
gone dead against all the Maddens. 

(280) 7 
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" Shall I go with you, Arthur ? " asked Liiia, with 
that feeling, common to the weakest, that their pre- 
sence is a kind of support to those whom they love. 

"No; remain here, dearest,** said Arthur, and pressing 
her hand he added, " your affection is very dear to me, 
Lin a, especially at a time like this.** 

Lionel was stalking up the broad staircase as Arthur 
descended it. No word was uttered between them, but 
Lionel glared upon his brother with a look that would 
have withered, had looks the power to wither. Arthur 
met the fierce glance of hatred in the eyes of an only 
brother with firmness, but not without pain. " This is 
for Thee, Lord,*' was the thought which fell as balm on a 
wounded spirit. 

Arthur found Mrs. Madden seated alone in the library. 
She was a good deal more flushed than usual, and her 
manner was much more stiff. Though that easy phleg- 
matic nature could hardly be wrought up into a storm, 
the beads of the black bracelet on her wrist rattled ner- 
vously as the lady motioned to Arthur to be seated. 
Mrs. Madden cleared her throat two or three times be- 
fore she addressed the silent culprit before her. 

" So — you have done it — ^plunged headlong and with 
your eyes wide open into the bog before you, and you 
expect, as people always do in such cases, that your 
friends are to pluck you out of the mire. Having done 
all the mischief that you can do here, you want now to 
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be off for Loodon, to follow out some fanciful scheme of 
your own." 

"To pursue the studies wliich may enable me to—" 
"Stuff and nonsense," interrupted the lady, with a 
little impatient jerk of the head ; " if you want to study 
you can study here, I'm not going to throw good money 
after bad. Write to your unclp if you choose, he may 
run the risk, but I will not ; you know how to fling 
away a fortune, but no one in his senses expects you to 
earn one." 

"I will write to my uncle," said Aithur, "but in the 
meantime, till I receive his reply—" 
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"You must stay here," said the lady decidedly; "you 
can live nowhere else with all your fine gentleman 
notions, without running up to your ears in debt." Then, 
with a little softening in her tone, the step-mother con- 
tinued, " There is no reason why you should leave the 
cattle directly, though you have done your best, I must 
say, to make it too hot to hold you. It shall never be 
said in the world that my husband's son had not a 
shelter under my roof; there will be gossip enough with- 
out that." The lady gave emphasis to the last sentence 
by another jerk, which set the black bugles on her head- 
dress quivering. 

Arthur found it impossible to feel very grateful for 
this oifer of a temporary asylum, expressed in terms so 
little gratifying. He would fain have rejected what so 
coldly was profierred, but, homeless and moneyless as he 
was, absolute necessity chained him to a dwelling where, 
as he was painfully aware, unkindness, reproach, and 
even insult were likely to be his constant portion. 
Arthur had an intense desire to escape from the daily 
and hourly annoyances which wound deeply the afffec- 
tionate, sensitive spirit; he knew how sharp may be 
that pei'secution of which the world knows nothing, and 
that nowhere may the reproach of Christ bring a heavier 
cross than in the circle of home. Arthur was also con- 
scious that no efforts of his own to prepare for a most 
diflScult examination, could render him independent of 
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the aid of an experienced tutor, who would prevent him 
from wasting his powers on useless subjects, and would 
dii'ect his energies into the channels where knowledge 
would most avail. The young man had, however, to 
learn that diflScult lesson of waiting, which is so uncon- 
genial to the impetuous spirit. He wrote to his uncle 
in Italy, fully explaining his circumstances ; but as Mr. 
Ralph Madden was travelling and his movements were 
uncertain, Arthur had a harassing doubt as to whether 
the letter would ever reach its destination. In the 
meantime, while awaiting the reply, Arthur commenced 
a course of hard reading; This he had hitheito disliked; 
but, under present circumstances, hours spent in his 
study were far more tolerable to Arthur than those spent 
in the more public apartments of the castle. Cora never 
spoke to her brother, not even at the social meal ; but 
she very frequently spoke at him, and missed no oppor- 
tunity of thus taking the petty revenge congenial to her 
disposition. Mrs. Madden had no darts of satire to 
fling, but her altered manner made even the household 
aware that " Mr. Arthur " was in disgrace. A handsome 
letter which arrived from Mr. Lowe by the Friday's post, 
gave more of pain than pleasure to him who received it. 
Even Lina was often a trial to her favourite brother. 
Her eager championship aggravated the annoyances 
which she would fain have removed. Cora's quiver of 
poisoned arrows might in time have become exhausted, 
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her brother's calm silence might have disarmed her at 
last, had not Lina caught up, as it were, the fallen darts, 
and flung them back in defiant scorn, to be used again 
with keener efiect. Lina*s affection was exacting ; she 
intruded her sympathy at times when solitude would 
have been most soothing to Arthur, as an injudicious 
friend with well-meant ofiers of service rouses the suf- 
ferer as he is just sinking into repose. Lina s love was 
tender and true, but there was selfishness mixed in that 
love. 

Amidst all these petty trials, Arthur looked forward 
to the quiet holy hour to be spent in the steward's cot- 
tage, as to a short breathing time of rest. 




CHAPTER XI. 




|0W is it, Lina, that you come down to dinner 
with cloak on your arm and hat in your 
hand ? " inquired Cora. She was herself in 
evening attire, jewels on her neck, and 
flowers in her hair. 
*'I am going to the cottage lecture with my brother," 
cried Lina. There was that in her tone and glance 
which seemed to say, " I will stand by Arthur in this, 
as in everything else, in defiance of your scorn, or that 
of the whole world beside ! " 

**Ten minutes past six," said Mrs. Madden, coldly, 
glancing at tlje marble clock on the mantelpiece ; " this 
is the second time that my dinner hour has been advanced 
to suit the convenience of Mr. Arthur Madden." 

" I ought not to trespass on your indulgence," began 
Arthur, but his step-mother cut him short. 

" There is not the least need to do so ; my hour from 
henceforth shall be seven. Attend Mr. Eardley's lectures 
if you will — I have not the slightest objection to your 
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SO doing — but on his evenings I shall not expect you at 
my table. I see no reason why your movements should 
make any change in my household arrangements." 

Such a sentence would not have been spoken two 
days before by the lady. It conveyed emphatically to 
Arthur the information that he from henceforth was a 
cipher in the castle ; and could he have doubted its 
meaning, he must have read it in Cora's triumphant 
smile, and Lina's muttered exclamation. Arthur might 
be absent from the family circle — he would not be 
missed; he might fast while others feasted — no one 
would heed how he fared. 

Young Madden was neither indifferent to physical 
comfort, nor insensible to personal neglect. He left the 
castle that evening, accompanied by Lina^ with a bitter 
feeling not unmingled with resentment. But that feel- 
ing softened as he approached the dwelling, the light 
fi'om whose diamond-paned windows gleamed so cheerily 
through the evening shade. The bitter emotion alto- 
gether vanished as Arthur crossed the threshold of the 
steward's peaceful home, and found himself amongst 
those who, though divided from him by social distinc- 
tions, were yet one in faith, and one in heavenly hope. 
There was the aged pilgrim bending over his staff, 
waiting on the brink of Jordan for the welcome sum- 
mons to cross ; there was the firm fearless soldier of 
Christ who had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
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and who, even in the time of conflict, had found strength 
proportioned to his need. There also was the gentle 
woman whom trial had brought to the feet of her Lord, 
and who had there learned to rejoice even in tribulation 
Surrounded by such as these, Arthur realized something 
of the truth that one of the Lord's people cannot be alone 
even in this world ; the communion of saints makes a 
family ; the presence of the Saviour, a home. 

LECTURE III. THE MISSION OF MOSES. 

In peaceful retirement Moses passed forty years of his 
life : not wasted years, we are assured, though marked 
by no striking events. Moses may have marvelled at 
first why talents formed to shine in a court should be 
buried in a desert ; why he, whom extensive knowledge 
and natiuul gifts fitted to become a ruler of men, should 
be left to be a keeper of sheep. But we not unfrequently 
see that those who are to occupy stations of extensive 
usefulness, are fitted for them by a long — and to our 
blindness it might seem an unnecessary — course of pre- 
paration. The gourd and the reed spring up rapidly to 
maturity; the oak, that is to bear the rough blast, whose 
close-grained wood is to form the vessel that shall ride 
on the stormy sea^ is very slow in its growth. While 
Moses was watching his flock on the slopes of Horeb, 
humility and self-knowledge, more precious than any in- 
tellectual gifts, would strike deeper roots into his soul. 
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It was not until He had passed thirty years in lowly 
seclusion, that the Son of God Himself began His public 
ministry in Judea. 

Whether the spirit of Moses ever chafed against the 
trial of obscurity we know not. Before the forty years 
of retirement had elapsed, every spark of human ambi- 
tion, if such had ever been kindled in his breast, appears 
to have died away. We find no self-seeking, no pride 
in him who was to occupy a more exalted position than 
that of any monarch upon earth. The honours of leader, 
lawgiver, and prophet, were to crown the meekest of 
men. 

The time had now come when Moses was to receive 
his high commission from the Almighty. As he fed his 
flock on Horeb, the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him in a flame of fir e^ out of the midst of a bush. We 
cannot hesitate in believing this Angel to have been the 
Eternal Son Himself; no created lips, even of seraph, 
dare have uttered the words which came forth from the 
flames which enwrapped the bush, but did not consume 
it. In describing this solemn interview between a mortal 
and his Creator, I shall keep very closely to the words 
of the inspired narrative. 

God called unto him out of the midst of the bush^ and 
said, Moses ! Moses ! And he said. Here am I. And 
He saidj draw not nigh hither : put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet ; for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
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ground. I am the God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the Gad of Jacob. 
And Mosee hid his face; for he was afraid to look upon 
God. 
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And the Lord said, I have surely seen the affliction of 
my people which are in Egypt, and have heard their 

cry And I am come down to deliver them out of 

the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out 

of that land unto a land flowing with Tnilk and 

hon^y. . . . Come nxrw therefore, and I will send thee unto 
PharaA)h, that thou mayest bHng forth My people, the 
children of Israel, out of Egypt. 

Glorious mission, and yet one from which he for whom 
it was ordained shrank with an ovei'powering sense of 
his own insuflBciency. Who am I, exclaimed Moses, 
that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring 
forth the children of Israel out of Egypt ? Even the 
gracious assurance, / will be with thee, sufficed not to 
overcome the hesitation of Moses. Difficulties crowded 
on his mind, arising less from fear of danger to be en- 
countered from Pharaoh, than from the Hebrew's know- 
ledge of the degraded character of the people to whom 
he was sent. Sunk in Egyptian darkness, what did 
Israel know of God ! 

Behold, said Moses, when I come unto the children of ' 
Israel, and shall say unto them. The Ood of your fathers 
hath sent me unto you; and they shall say to me. What 
is His Name ? what shall I say unto them ? 

And Ood said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM, 
Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me unto you. 
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Let US pause with the deepest reverence here, when 
the voice of the Almighty proclaims in His Name His 
own eternal existence ! God reveals Himself as He 
which 'is — and was — and is to he, to whom there is no 
past, and no future, because He is self-existent and 
eternal. This name corresponds to that of Jehovah, 
which signifies He is, or Being itself,* which the Jews 
never would pronounce without sacred awe. It was 
when our Saviour said to the Jews, Before Abraham 
ivas — / AM, that they took up stones to stone Him as 
a blasphemer, who had dared to claim to Himself the 
incommunicable attribute of God ! 

Still Moses hesitated and doubted ; he feared the un- 
belief of the people. To overcome this unbelief, to afford 
the Israelites a convincing proof that he came a messenger 
from God, Moses was given power to work miracles. 
Casting his rod on the ground it became a serpent, and 
when he seized it, again appeared as a rod. His hand, 
thi-ust into his bosom, became leprous ; and placed there 
a second time, was drawn forth whole as before. 

But even this power of working miracles was not 
sufficient to give confidence to Moses. He who had 
been mighty in words and in deeds, now felt discouraged 
by a sense of his own unfitness for the great mission on 
which he was sent. my Lord, I am not eloquent, 
he cried, neither lieretofore, Twr since Thou hast spoken 

* Dishop Beveridge. 
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to Thy servant : but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue ! 

As God in after ages replied to another saint oppressed 
by sense of infirmity, My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
My strength is made perfect in weakness, so He now 
deigned to intimate to Moses that He could bestow all 
powers needed for the work which He Himself had 
assigned. Who hath made man*s mouth ? , . , , have not 
/, the Lord ? Now therefore go, and I will he with thy 
mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say. 

Still Moses shrank from his difficult mission, until the 
anger of the Lord was kindled. Humility may be made 
a cloak for mistrust. Yet had the Lord compassion on 
the frailty of His servant, and while still sending Moses 
to Egypt, God gave him the assurance that he should 
meet his brother Aaron, who should be his spokesman 
to the people. The Almighty thus graciously granted 
to His servant the support of human companionship and 
affection, as in after times the compassionate Saviour sent 
forth His disciples by two and two. 

While in Moses, sent on a mission of mercy to those 
who sat in darkness and the shadow of death, we see a 
type of Him who came to seek and to save lost sinners, 
we feel how immeasurably the self-devotion - of the 
servant fell shoit of that of his Lord and Master. Diffi- 
culties and dangers, the wrath of the Egyptian tyrant, 
the unbelief of the children of Israel, loomed before the 
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imagination of the mortal, and he would fain have turned 
back from the path on which God Himself bade him go 
forward. The divine Son beheld dark in the future all 
the anguish which would cloud His mission, — He foresaw 
rejection, insult, contempt, the fierce assaults of the 
powers of Hell, the mysterious horrors of Gethsemane, 
the unutterable torments of the cross ! With all this, 
and more, before Him, what was the spirit in which the 
Redeemer accepted His mission to man ? Lo I come (in 
the volume of the book it is written of Me), I delight to 
do Thy will, my God ! 

And now, dear brethren, from this account of Moses 
sent on his high and holy embassy, what practical lesson 
shall we gather ? We have not far to look for our spiri- 
tual Egj^pt. Too truly saith the inspired apostle, The 
whole world lieth in wickedness, and no marvel, for Satan 
was termed by our Lord Himself the pHnce of this world. 
The nations of the earth groan under the iron yoke of this 
Pharaoh, who will not willingly, nor without a struggle, 
let one of his prisoners go. Do you deem that I over- 
state this fact ? Look abroad at heathen nations ; see 
poor idolaters bound in the chain of cruel superstitions ; 
mothers sacrificing their babes ; children leaving their 
aged parents to perish ! Remember how Hindu widows 
were burned alive with the bodies of their husbands ; 
how miserable wretches flung themselves under the crush- 
ing wheels of an idol's car ! Do not horrors such as 
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these write as in lettera of blood, ** Satan is a merciless 
tyrant, whose service is bondage, and whose wages is 
death ? " 

And when we turn to the nations called Christian, 
proud of their civilization, their knowledge, their noble 
institutions, do we see nothing of the empire of Satan 
over the souls and bodies of men ! Know ye not that 
to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants 
ye are to whom ye obey ? Is not the drunkard a wretched 
bondsman, chained down by a debasing habit, made 
lower than the very beasts of the field ? Is not the 
miser a degraded captive, though his fetters be made of 
gold ? What is the state of the man who is slave to his 
passions, whether they be fierce anger, or gnawing envy, 
covetousness, pride, or revenge ? Is it not a state of 
danger, a state of degradation? Shame, poverty, sick- 
ness, pain, these are the sharp scourges with which Satan 
lashes his servants; and who can dwell, even in a Chris- 
tian land, without seeing their efiects on every side ? 
On the walls of the hospital, the gates of the prison, on 
the tombstone over the grave, we may trace the mournful 
truth — Satan is a merciless tyrant, whose service is 
bondatje, and whose wa^jes is death ! 

And, alas ! within our own hearts we find proofs of 
the power of this Pharaoh. Evil desires, sinful thoughts, 
neglect of God's law, doubts of His love, an unsubdued 
temper, a rebellious will, these are tokens, even to God's 
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people, that they have entered life, as it were, in Egypt; 
by nature "bom in sin, and the children of wi-ath." 
But Christ has broken their yoke ; they have been, 
through grace, delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God. And 
now they stand, like Moses at Horeb, in the presence of 
their gracious Redeemer, and receive His commission to 
go to their brethren who are still in slavery to sin, and 
give them a message of peace. They are to tell Satan's 
bondsmen of Him who was anointed to preach good 
tidings, . . . .to proclaiTn liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound ; to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

But at this point, perhaps, this thought arises in the 
minds of my hearers : "Is not a mission such as that of 
Moses confined to ministers and preachers of the gospel ? 
It is the office of missionaries abroad, and of pastors at 
home, to rouse Satan's bondsmen to struggle for freedom, 
and to guide them, as God's grace may enable them to 
do so, towards the heavenly Canaan. But surely with 
such a mission we have nothing to do, — God lays no such 
command upon us." 

Oh, my brethren, think not so lightly either of your 
duties or of your privileges ! Christ likened His kingdom 
to leaven, which spreads through a mass, from each atom 
conveying, as it were, its own newly received nature to 
those which sun-ound it. The Saviour cries to enslaved 
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and afflicted sinners, Come unto Me! The invitation is 
echoed by His Church. The Spirit and the Bride say, 
Conie! and let him Hiat heareth aay^ Come! Yes, every 
one who has Iteard, and received, and accepted Christ's 
invitation, has this charge to convey it on to others. 
If the Christian love his Lord, he cannot but long to aid, 
however feebly, in extending His kingdom in the hearts 
of men. If the Christian fully prize his own salvation, 
he cannot but wish that othei*s should likewise be blessed. 
If the Christian be a disciple of Him who came to save 
the lost, he cannot but desire, at humble distance, to 
follow in the steps of his Lord. 

But you will ask me in what way can those who are 
not ministers help in the great work of bringing out 
souls from the bondage of Satan to the freedom of Christ." 
There are three especial means by which we may thus 
serve the Lord, — efforts, influence, prayers. 

Our use of the first must depend upon circumstances, 
which vary with each individual. Few of those who 
now hear me have much money to give to the cause of 
spreading of the gospel, though I know those of whom 
I might say, as St. Paul of the ancient Philippians, 
Tlieir deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality ; for to their power, I bear record, yea, and 
beyond their power they were willing. So also as regards 
the talent of time. Those who have to earn their bread 
by their labour have usually little time to give to direct 
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efforts to teach the truth. But there are few indeed, if 
any, who possess the wiU to make some little effort for 
others, who do not find that God gives with it the power. 
The book or the tract given or lent, the word spoken in 
season, even such feeble means have been blessed to the 
conversion of souls. But it is when conscience prompts 
us to such efforts that we are apt to shrink back like 
Moses on Horeb. We think on our own weakness, rather 
than on the strength of Him whom we serve. We cry, 
Who am I that I slwvM go ? and forget the promise, / 
wUl be with thee. We call not to mind that Faith is 
the rod which, firmly grasped, works miracles stilL Not 
that any one should presumptuously thinist himself for- 
ward when God's providence has barred up the way ; it 
is not for the child to instruct the elder, nor the ignorant 
to assume the office of teacher ; true humility must mix 
with and temper zeal : but oh, my beloved brethren, is 
there not often much of indolence, indifference, and the 
fear of man in what! we call humility, when souls are 
perishing round us, and we but thank God that we are 
not as they are ! 

Direct efforts are not our only means of working for 
God ; much is done by silent influence, especially the 
influence of example. The servant in the household, the 
child in the family, the labourer amongst his fellow-men, 
may each by his example be to others a faithful witness 
to the truth. If religion makes him honest in his deal- 
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ings, truthful in his speech, kind to his neighbours, for- 
giving to his foes, even the worldly and wicked must 
secretly own, ** there is power in that man's religion." 
He will be like a light set on a hill, to guide the wan- 
derer back to his God. 

The third means of converting sinners, one of secret 
but mighty power, is intercessory prayer ; such prayer 
as would have saved even Sodom, could ten just men 
have been found within it. This a weapon which even 
the weakest may wield ; the little child can lift up his 
heart and voice to God ; the invalid who cannot rise 
from her bed of pain, may send up prayei-s that shall 
reach the eternal throne. Even the dyiug can pray. It 
has been said that "we owe Paul to the prayer of 
Stephen." If, instead of exposing the sins of our neigh- 
bours, we were to pray for forgiveness of these sins — i^ 
iu stead of condemning transgressors, we were pleading 
for them with Him in whose hands are the hearts of men, 
how rich a blessing would descend upon both others and 
ourselves ! Thus it was with Moses, as we shall more 
clearly show in a future lecture. He besought" Israel to 
turn to the Lord ; he besought the Lord to have 
mercy on Israel. The great deliverer in bringing a 
nation out of bondage, made earnest efforts, set a noble 
cxaiinplG, and poured forth fervent prayer. The prayer 
was answered ; the efforts were blessed. 

When last we met here, my brethren, the question 
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before us was this, " What must we give up for Christ?" 
The next which naturally followed was this, " What can 
we do for our Lord ? " To each of His servants the 
heavenly King assigns his appropriate work. Let no 
duty be declined because it is diflBcult, or despised be- 
cause it is small. A mortal muy be employed to stay 
the sun in his course (Joshua x. 12), an angel to bake a 
cake on the coals (1 Kings xix. 6). Nothing is im- 
possible that God commauds, nothing is mean that is 
done for His sake. To all whom He sends on a mission 
of mercy, the Lord can give grace to aecomplish that 
mission. What we most need is the ready mind, the 
glowing faith, which, like the live coal from the altar 
touching the lips of Isaiah (Isaiah vi. 6-8), shall make 
us cry, **Here am I ; send me!" For such faith and 
love let us pray. And oh, may the Lord deign to make 
use of us, feeble instruments though we be, in delivering 
souls from the bondage of Satan, to be our joy and crown 
of rejoicing in the heavenly Canaan above ! 





CHAPTER XII. 




NEGLECTED DUTIES. 

[H, Arthur, my mind was full of such glorious 
thoughts last night as I rested my head on my 
pillow, and they mingled even with my 
dreams ! " cried Lina^ when on the following 
morning she found her brother alone in the 
breakfast-room. 

" And what were your thoughts ? '* said Arthur. 
" I thought what a sublime thing it must be to re- 
ceive a mission from God ! I wondered how Moses 
could have hesitated even for a moment when offered 
such a glorious charge ! " Lina's face kindled with en- 
thusiasm as she went on — " Conceive what it was to be 
commissioned to rouse a whole nation, to lead them forth 
in triumph, to baffle their cruel foes, to crush the power 
of the mighty Pharaoh ! And, Arthur, Mr. Eardley said 
that we too might have a mission. I glanced at you 
when he said it, but your eyes were fixed on the ground. 
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I have a conviction deep, deep in my heart that you will 
do great things some day, Arthur," Lina rested botli lior 
hands on her brother's arm, and unconsciously pressed it 
as she spoke; "I believe that 3^ou will go on sonie 
mission to God's ancient people, those who are in bond- 
age and oppressed even in their own Holy I^nd. And 
perhaps I shall be permitted to go with you ; there may 
be work even for a young English girl like me, who 
longs and pants to do something to aid the noblest of 
causes ! " 

" I am glad that you also have been thinking on the 
subject of our mission, wee thing," said Aiihur. " I 
have been reflecting with shame that I have never yet 
made the slightest attempt to lead a fellow-creature to 
God, except by paltry contributions to missions, of 
money which I did not even miss. There is something 
which I wish you to do." Lina looked up eagerly, like 
some young aide-de-camp waiting to receive his first mes- 
sage in the field. " You know," continued Arthur, '* that 
Axe is so far from the castle, that some of the women 
sei-vants never attend church at all. It is especially for 
those thus situated that Mr. Eardley holds his week-day 
service. I wish you to ask Mrs. Madden to allow some 
of the maids to attend it." 

All the animation which had lighted up Lina's young 
face faded into an expression of blank disappointment ; 
the pressure of her hands on Arthur's arm relaxed, and 
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then she withdrew them altogether. Her brother saw 
that his words had fallen like drops of cold water upon her. 

" I would make the little request myself," he observed, 
"but that I am not in favour at present ; besides," he 
added with a smile, " it seems that a proposal regarding 
the maid servants would come more appropriately from 
one of the ladies." 

" I certainly am not going to ask a favour of Mrs. 
Madden," said Lina, coldly walking away to the window ; 
'*I thought that you were going to speak to me of some 
high and holy mission, and it comes down to 'get leave 
for the maids to attend a cottage lecture.' Why, any 
child could do that." 

" It is a very simple matter indeed," replied Arthur 
good-humou redly, "but if it be a thing which ought to 
be done, its being simple is no reason why it should be 
omitted. I was thinking over neglected duties this 
morning, and this was the very first which presented it- 
self to my mind." 

" I do not see that we have anything to do with it," 
said Lina ; " let Mrs. Madden look after her own house- 
hold ! " 

" Mrs. Madden is no unkind mistress, and I do not 
expect any objection on her part ; only she may need to 
be reminded — " 

" I am not going to remind her," said Lina ; " it is no 
business of mine." 
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Was it no business of hers if a sentence from her lips 
could afford to a single individual access to a means of 
grace ? They who care not to please their Master in 
small acts as well as in great, will find that in perform- 
ing what they may deem "good works'* they have 
really been pleasing themselves. 

Further conversation between Arthur and Lina was 
stopped by the entrance of Mrs. Madden and Cora, the 
former with a note open in her hand, the latter with 
another of which she was breaking the seal The step- 
mother returned Lina's "good-morning," and shook 
hands coldly with Arthur, without raising her eyes from 
her letter. 

" So Sir Thomas Brereton is coming down to-day," said 
the lady in a manner slightly constrained, with her 
colour a little heightened, and an almost imperceptible 
quiver in her twinkling bugles. The two girls glanced 
at each other. Lina slightly raised her brows, Cora as 
slightly turned down her lips. Mrs. Madden noticed 
neither, and continued — "I could wish that I had had 
a day's longer notice ; this great straggling place is more 
fitted out for show than for comfort." 

" Arthur has certainly found it so," observed Cora, 
with a touch of satire ; "he has been forced to put up 
with all the discomforts of tapestry-hangings, and 
cushions of down, and to tread with stoic foot over the 
roughness of velvet pile ! " 
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" Certainly Arthur has two of the prettiest rooms in 
the castle, and the only ones up-stairs which open one 
into another," said Mrs. Madden, as if a new light had 
been thrown on the subject. " They are just suited for 
a guest like Sir Thomas, he will enjoy the beautiful 
view from the window. You won't mind, Arthur, 
changing for a time to one of the rooms that look out 
on the yard ? " 

Whether Arthur "minded" or not he said nothing, 
but slightly inclined his head. Lina could hardly re- 
strain her impatience. 

" How can he bear it ? " she half audibly muttered. 
The young girl was almost angry with her brother for 
taking so calmly what she deemed an intentional slight. 
" He, the flower of the family, to be thrust into any 
corner to make room for a mere fortune-hunter, a fawn- 
ing, flattering upstart ! " 

*' Arthur has no pride, no spirit," was the contemp- 
tuous thought of Cora^ who could not trace the young 
man's self-command to a higher source. Arthur had 
consciously and deliberately sacrificed the favour of a 
worldly woman to a sense of duty, and felt that he had 
no right to complain of consequences that he had foreseen. 
Petty trials have less power to chafe when met as an 
inevitable part of a Christian's chosen lot. The world's 
neglect or censure, the little annoyances of daily life, the 
loss of accustomed pleasures or comforts, small worries 
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that try temper or ruffle self-love, these are as straggling 
thorns that lie across the path. Those who recognize 
the truth that such thorns are to be expected, and are 
not left to skirt the narrow way without some purpose 
of wisdom, find that they bear fragrant blossoms to 
solace, as well as prickles to wound. Many of the 
sharpest are avoided by simply bending the head. As 
regards small offences, the reverse of the common proverb 
*' Pride feels no pain " is most consonant to the truth : 
it is pride that feels mfiost pain. Dashing the brambles 
aside with impatient scorn, he is constantly wounded by 
the double force of their quick recoil. 

While Mrs. Madden slowly performed the duties of 
the breakfast-table, revolving, as she poured the hot 
water on the tea, the important interview which she 
would hold with the housekeeper and cook, and Lina 
spread her bread with a discontented air, thinking how 
different real life was from her day dreams, Cora read 
her letter from Lionel. 

" So he's not coming back till Monday ; wanted to 
attend the sale of pictures at Phillip's. He says there 
are rare ones coming to the hammer." 

"Really," observed Mrs. Madden, '* after what has 
occun'ed, Lionel might restrain his fancy for spending. 
K Mr. Vemer gains his suit, I don't know where all the 
money is to come from." 

" Oh, this is interesting ! he has seen our lawyer," 
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said Cora, whose eyes had been glancing down the page 
while her stepmother was speaking. 

" What says Mr. Barker ? " asked Lina with interest, 
and Arthur, with his untasted breakfast before him, 
waited somewhat anxiously for the reply. 

" This is what Lionel writes : ' Barker is as much 
disgusted as I am at Arthur's piece of incomprehensible 
folly in sending that letter to London. He declares 
that it was the worst move that could have been made, 
but that it by no means follows that our checkmate 
should be the result.' " 

*' That's right ! that's a comfort ! " ejaculated Lina. 
Mrs. Madden listened, sugar-tongs in hand, forgetful even 
of preparations for her expected guest. 

" * Barker says that if old Verner were mad as a March 
hare when he talked all that nonsense to our father, he 
might have recovered his wits long before he made the 
disputed will, dated eighteen months later. It is as to the 
state of his mind then, aud not at a previous period, that 
the verdict must decide. If the evidence expected from 
Australia be satisfactoiy. Barker has not a doubt that we 
shall at once be put into full possession of our rights.' " 

Lina clapped her hands. Mrs. Madden smiled com- 
placently as she dropped the suspended lump of sugar 
into a cup. 

With all the buoyancy of hope natural to youth, Cora 
and Lina at once accepted these words from their lawyer 
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as his decided opinion that the plaintiff's success in the 
suit was almost hopeless, and their spirits rose accord- 
ingly. Cora remarked, with a glance at her brother, 
that it was fortunate that the power of some people to 
do mischief did not equal their inclination. To this, as 
to otber remarks of the kind, Arthur made no reply, 
adhering firmly to a resolution which he had formed on 
the subject. He took advantage of a little increased 
graciousness on the part of his step-mother to make the 
small request which Lina had refused to proffer. Per- 
haps Mrs. Madden felt some slight self-reproaeh for her 
treatment of one who might soon be the possessor of 
thirty thousand pounds, and wished to smooth down his 
ruffled feelings, for she gave a cheerful consent, and bade 
-L'^^a tell such of the servants as were disengaged at the 
i^our that they had her permission to attend Mr. Eard- 
^^/s cottage-meetings. 

After the conclusion of the breakfast, Arthur went to 
'^is own apartments, to make preparations for his move. 
^6 had not been many minutes in his study before he 
^38 joined by Lina. 

"I have no patience for this ! '* exclaimed the impetu- 
ous girl, as she found her brother gathering together the 
l>ooks which he intended to take with him to his new 
quarters. " You to be turned unceremoniously out of 
your rooms, and for that odious Sir Thomas I Any attic 
would have done for him !*' 
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*' Mrs. Madden does not think so," said Arthur. 

** Mrs. Madden 1 " echoed Lina, in a tone which was 
certainly not one of respect ; "we all know well enough 
what will come of this visit ! How Sir Thomas will 
appear sleek and downy, and make himself very agree- 
able, as doubtless the young cuckoo-bird does at first in 
the hedge-sparrow's nest ; and then find the fledglings 
exceedingly in his way, and take the earliest opportunity 
of politely shoving them out ! We all know the end of 
the story," she added, with a bitter laugh. "Luckily in 
our case the birds are so fully fledged, that they'll not 
break their necks by the fall ; they will fly away on 
the wings of very comfortable incomes. You and I, 
Arthur, may bask on the sunny slopes of Lebanon, quite 
undisturbed by the knowledge that Sir Thomas is lord- 
ing it in Castle Lestrange, and that his squad of awk- 
ward school-boys are trampling down the flower-beds, 
and making the place uninhabitable with their shouting 
and noise. I suppose that Cora will set up in London; 
and as for Lionel — " 

" I wish that you would give up castle-building, Lina;" 
said her brother gravely; "it makes present duties 
more tiresome, and future trials more heavy." 

" You are always expecting trials ! " cried Lina. 

" I would not have us build up our fabric of hopes with- 
out trying the foundation on which they rest, or the 
higher we build the greater the fall," observed Arthur. 
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He was more annoyed than he chose to show at the 
coming of Sir Thomas, and the probable result of his 
visit. Any future union of the wealthy widow with 
this needy, money-loving man, would almost certainly 
deprive Arthur's sisters of their present luxurious home; 
and what 3'^ears of toil must elapse before he himself 
could offer them the shelter even of one the most humble ! 
Arthur could hardly endure to look at his fair, bright 
young sister, and think of the future before her ; the 
image of the invaded nest rested painfully on his mind, 
for he felt that two at least of the nestlings were utterly 
unfledged, unsuited alike by habits of luxury, and 
tempers undisciplined by trial, to meet the shock of 
adversity, or endure the hardships of life. 

" What a pretty collection of books you have ! " ex- 
claimed Lina, who did not choose to pursue a theme 
which had become disagreeable ; " they are so well 
chosen, and all so splendidly bound ! Why, what can 
have made you treat your old friend the * Pilgrim's 
Progress' so badly?" she cried, taking up a volume 
which Arthur had that morning neatly covered with 
thick brown paper. "Did you think the dress of purple 
and gold too gay for the pilgrim, that you have wrapped 
him up in such sackcloth attire?" 

Arthur smiled, and shook his head. 

" You must have had some reason ! " cried Lina ; 
" and you shall tell that reason to me. I never knew 
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you disfigure a pretty volume in that fashion be- 
fore." 

"I merely covered the book to preserve it, I am 
going to leud it to John the groom," said Arthur. 

"Lend! what! one of your elegant books? Well, 
I am surprised I " cried Lina ; " yon who are so parti- 
cular that it would disturb your philosophy if so much 
as a fly walked across one of the covers ! Yon will 
never care to touch that volume again, with the mark of 
John's black fingers in every page, and the scent of the 
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stable upon it 1 What can have put that notioD of 
lending into your brain ? " 

" Mr. Eardley's words," replied Arthur, ** connected 
with, my chancing to find John reading an infidel paper. 
Here is a mind that will feed itself on something, 
thought I — with poison in default of anything better. 
I have Tvholesome food in my little library, and I shut 
it up and keep it to myself. Here is another neglected 
duty." 

** But no one can expect you to lend your beautiful 
books to servants," said Lina ; " why not send to Lon- 
tlon for common editions ? " 

" Because, situated as I now am," said Arthur, with a 
slight contraction of his brow, '* I feel that I have no 
right unnecessarily to spend even a shilling." 

Liina petulantly threw down upon the table the book 
which she had been holding in her hand. 

** You spare your shillings ! — you count your pence ! 
You never can do it — you never were made for such 
meanness ! " she cried. *' You'll be talking next of sell- 
ing your books, and taking your watch and studs to the 
pawnbroker's ! " 

" It may come to that," thought Arthur ; but he had 
no wish to inflict more pain, so he dropped the subject, 
and bore the burden of his cares alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 




THE CHILD OF THE HAMLET. 

^^F the reader who now glances over these pages 
be one who has long been engaged in labours 
of love ; if he has been for years a visitor in 
the cottage or the poorhouse, scattering broad - 
(;ast religious literature — seeds in the soil of 
tlie human mind — making habitually work for God part 
of the business of life, he may smile at any mention 
being made of an act so commonplace and trivial as the 
lending of a book. Yet if he can recall his own first 
entrance as a labourer into the vineyard, unpractised, 
ignorant, half-ashamed — if he can remember how he felt 
when offering his first tract, speaking his^7'S^ word for 
God, perhaps even such a trifle as this may seem not 
altogether unworthy of notice. If the reader has been 
brought up in an actively religious family, he may be 
quite unable to recall a time when such little acts cost 
him the slightest effort ; but such will not be the case 
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if, like Arthur, he has dwelt in a house where ridicule 
is certain to follow the smallest attempt to help in the 
work of saving souls. In that wondrous picture of niau s 
inner life drawn by John Bunyan, it appears to me that 
Faithful's being annoyed by Shame, from whose com- 
panionship Christian was free, denotes not only a differ- 
ence between the characters, but also between the social 
position of the two pilgrims. It may be more difficult 
to an officer to speak ten serious words to a private, or 
a young man of fortune to his groom, than to a minister 
engaged in his sacred office to address a most crowded 
audience. The small duties are often set aside alto- 
gether, ostensibly because they are so trivial, really 
because their performance is so repugnant to our inclina- 
tions. Yet surely those who are nearest to us, those 
over whom our influence most extends, are the beings 
for whose spiritual welfare we are most bound to care — 
those whom we should most seek to draw towards God 
by our efforts, example, and prayers ! 

Tlie thought of the Chris£iau's mission was still on the 
mind of Arthur, when, at the noonday hour, he bent his 
steps, not towards his favourite wooded glades, or the 
hill that commanded the finest prospect, but along the 
]>athway, little trodden, that led in the direction of Wild- 
waste. He passed the picturesque cottage of Holdich, 
with its honeysuckle-covered porch, and its garden bright 
with flowers, and caught a glimpse through the open 
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door of the steward's wife preparing her husband's noon- 
day meal, humming to herself, as she did so, a low 
soft song, which blended pleasantly with the murmur 
of the bees and the distant lowing of cattle. That 
cottage looked to Arthur as if the sunshine would always 
rest on it ; to him that lowly home of piety and peace 
appeared a spot consecrated to God. There was far 
more of real happiness in the cottage than in the castle. 
The Lestrange estate did not extend far in this direc- 
tion. Arthur soon reached a stile which marked its 
boundary. Over this stile he vaulted, and then found 
himself on the edge of a tract of wild moorland, broken 
by slight inequalities of ground, and dotted with patches 
of gorse, brier, and broom, with here and there pools of 
stagnant water bordered with rushes. The land was too 
marshy for cultivation ; though the weather was dry 
and warm, the deep ruts in the cart-tracks that crossed 
the waste showed that the soil was boggy and soft, and 
that the roads, indifferent in autumn, might become 
impassable in winter. There was no building to be 
seen in the foreground ; but within a mile rose a tall 
unsightly chimney belonging to a soap manufactory, 
which was an annoyance to more than one sense — suffi- 
cient to prevent any from living in its close neighbour- 
hood, except the families of the workmen employed. 
These poor people dwelt in a cluster of hovels under the 
shadow of the smoke-cloud from the manufactory, breath- 
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ing the air which it polluted. Neither church nor 
chapel was near. There was nothing in the hamlet of 
Wildwaste to attract the tourist, or to induce the idle 
pedestrian to bend his footsteps thither. No one would 
go there in search of the beautiful, the picturesque, or 
the antique. Those who drove past in a carriage, as 
Cora and Lina had done, gave but a look of disgust, and 
observed, "What a wretched, neglected place!" 

Taking the tall chimney as his land-mark, Arthur 
proceeded in the direction of the hamlet. He had no 
definite scheme in visiting Wildwaste ; but his prayer 
that morning had been, "Show me what Thou wouldst 
have me to do." And as he rose from his knees, Wild- 
waste, the miserable district described by his sisters, had 
recurred to his memory. Perhaps he might induce some 
^^^ there to attend Mr. Eardley's cottage-meetings ; 
this was the only idea connected with usefulness which 
^k definite shape in the young man's mind. He had 
not the means of relieving want, and as for combating 
ignorance or vice, Arthur had as little intention of tak- 
ing on himself the office of a constable as that of a 
teacher. 

As Arthur pui-sued the path across the common, his 
eye was attracted by the picturesque effect of a little 
scarlet cloak, contrasting with the green of a clump of 
gorse and fern. The cloak, which on nearer approach 
was seen to be both soiled and tattered, was wrapped 
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round a bare-headed child, whom Arthur judged by her 
size to be about six years of age, though she was pro- 
bably older. He looked at the little slender creature, 
with her dark hair hanging in elf-locks over her shoulders, 
and her large gazelle-like eyes fixed on the stranger with 
a shy, half frightened expression, and wished that he had 
brought his sketch-book with him. Arthur expected 
that the child would ask alms, for her dress denoted 
poverty, and he intuitively put his hand to his waist- 
coat pocket; but the little girl slunk away at his 
approach to a short distance from the path, where she 
stopped, watching him as he passed. Then, at the 
distance of about twenty yards, she timidly followed in 
his footsteps, holding close to her little bosom a covered 
basket which she carried. Arthur stopped, to give the 
child an opportunity of coming up with him ; but seeing 
this, she stopped also : when he walked on, she followed, 
preserving still the same distance between them. 
Curious to see if the little girl's movements were really 
connected with his own, Arthur diverged to the right, 
still, however, going somewhat in the direction of the 
hamlet. He stopped and glanced back ; the child, 
though with a look of uncertainty and hesitation, was 
following him still. 

" This little fawn seems to be afraid to come near me, 
and yet to wish to keep me in sight," said Arthur to 
himself The young man was fond of children, and 
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resolved to overcome the shyness of this looely little 
peasajit He turned towards her, smiled, and beckoned 
to her to advance. She hung back with evident 
i^luctance. Arthur stooped and gathered from a bramble 
by the path a spray richly hung with blackberries, and 
held it out to the child. The timid girl slowly ap- 
proached, like tlie wild fawn to which Arthur had 
likened her, keeping her black eyes fixed on the 
stranger. But there was that in Arthur's smile which 
no child could look on and fear. As the little one put 
out her brown hand for the berries, she glanced up with 
more confidence through her long dark lashes at the tall 
form before her. 

"Why did you follow me, my little maiden ? " asked 
Arthur. 

'* 'Cause I was afeerd of the boys," said the child. 
" If you was by, they'd not beat me, and take away my 
white hen." The girl glanced down at her covered 
basket, and a little fluttering sound from within showed 
the natui-e of its contents. 

** Who are these boys that you fear ? " 

"The big bad boys as hunt Gideon," replied the child, 
glancing timidly round, as if afraid that some one might 
be within hearing. 

" Hunt GideonJ" repeated Arthur, amused to hear a boy 
spoken of as if he were a hare. " Does Gideon always 
run away, does he never turn round and face them ? " 
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**He has the fits, you know," said the little girl 
sadly; "the boys hunt him, and fright him, and then 
he falls down, and it makes mother so savage — it 
do ! " 

"It would make any one feel savage," observed 
Arthur ; "these boys must be a sad lawless set." 

"They eatched me the first time I was a-comin* from 
Mrs. 'Oldit, and took away the cake she gave me, and 
ate it, and tore the pretty picture book into bits, and 
laughed, and when I cried they beat me ! " The little 
girl completed the list of her wrongs by drawing up her 
ragged sleeve, and showing the mark of a black bruise 
beneath. 

"Here's a case of Red Ridinghood and the wolf," 
thought Arthur ; "I should like to give these young 
ruffians a taste of my switch ! Well, my little friend," 
he said aloud, "keep close beside me, and we*ll go 
together to your home, and none of the boys shall touch 
you. Tell me, what is your name ? " 

"Lottie Stone, sir," answered the child, her little face 
brightening as she trotted on in full confidence under the 
protection of the tall stranger, whose rich-toned voice 
and gentle courtesy had a winning charm for one 
accustomed to witness only the brutal manners of some 
of the most lawless men in the county. 

" Do you ever go to church, Lottie Stone ? " 

The girl looked as if she did not understand the ques- 
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tion, SO Arthur changed it. " Where does your father 
go to on Sundays ? " he asked. 

*' He goes to the ' Jolly Gardener/ " said the child 
sadly; "he goes there on other days — everyday — but 
on Sunday he's there all day long, and when he comes 
home he beats mother, and he sometimes beats Gideon 
and me." 

"Poor little Red Ridinghood ! " murmured Arthur to 
himself, "the wolf is at home as well as abroad. Does 
your mother teach you to read ? *' he inquired. 

"No, mother don't teach me nothink," naively 
answered the child. 

" What — not to speak truth, and fear God ? " 
The girl fumbled with her blackberries, and Arthur at 
first thought that she had either not heard or not under- 
stood his question ; tut she presently raised her head 
and replied, "It's Mrs. 'Oldit as teach me that." 
" And do you often see Mrs. Holdich ? " 
"I goes there pretty often," prattled the child; "I 
likes to go there, for she gives me milk, and bread, and 
shows me a deal, and she gave me this pretty hen. I'd 
be there every day, only I don't like a-going 'cross the 
coDQmon, cause of the bad boys, yer know." 

"And what does kind Mrs. Holdich teach you ? " 
"Big A, and 0, and B; and she tells me pretty 
stories out of the Bible — I loves Mrs. 'Oldit, I does. 
She was a-going to show me how to mend up them 
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holes* — Red Ridinghood glanced down at her ragged drees 
— " but mother said it warn't no use, they'd be torn again 
directly." 

" And does she ever tell you — " Arthur was inter- 
rupted by Lottie's drawing closer to him in evident fear, 
and murmuring, " There's some of 'em ! — big Davy, and 
Jack Thomson, and Tommy Higgs." 

'* Don't mind them, you've nothing to be afraid of," 
said Arthur, encouraging his little companion. 

" They may kill my hen, as they killed our poor 
kitten I " faltered Lottie, as they approached the spot 
where three dirty ragged boys, stretched on the turf, 
were amusing themselves in tearing off the legs and 
wings of some wretched butterflies that they had 

CilUght. 

" I say, my lads," cried Arthur Madden, " how many 
butterflies could the smallest of you kill in five minutes?" 

The authoritative tone and the commanding presence 
of the speaker arrested the attention of the young raga- 
muffins. Davy's mouth expanded in a broad grin as he 
answered, '' Bushels of 'em, if we could get 'em." 

"Yes, one child could take the life of thousands of 
butterflies," said Arthur, " but how many men would it 
require to give back life to a single insect ? " 

The boys all stared at a question so strange and un- 
expected ; then Thomson muttered, " There's no one 
could do it." 
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"No; life is God's gift alone, and no one should 
\vantonly take it away from one of the beautiful creatures 
that He has made to enjoy it," said Arthur. 

This was evidently a very new doctrine to the ragged 
audience. Had not the speaker been "a tail grand 
gentleman." he would probably have been answered by 




a roar of laughter ; as it was, Davy relaxed his hold on 
the wings of a struggling captive, and the insect made 
its escape, no one attempting to catch it again. 

" It always appears to me to be a cowardly thing to 
hurt anything just because it is feeble and weak, and 
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cannot resist," said Arthur, who had an object in speak- 
ing beyond that of saving butterflies. "It is the oflBce 
of the strong to protect the weak, of the bold to take 
care of the timid. I knew a man, an officer, who when 
in India went hunting on foot a lion that had carried off 
a poor child." 

"He was a bold chap, he was," muttered Davy. 

" Did the lion kill him ? " asked Tom. 

" No, he killed the lion," said Arthur; "and I've seen 
the head stuffed, and the great white fangs that could 
have torn a horse in pieces. Now, that officer was a 
true-hearted brave Englishman, he dared attack a lion, 
but he would not have trodden on a worm. He was 
not afraid to ride up to the enemy's cannon, but as for 
torturing an insect or frightening a girl, he would have 
blushed to do such a cowardly thing." 

Whether Arthur had convinced the reason of the boys 
may be doubted, but he had cei-tainly gained their 
attention; he felt his advantage and went on. "Now 
I should be sorry to think that there was not a fine brave 
fellow amongst you. Here's a little girl who is afraid to 
cross the common alone ; would not one of you go with 
her, and take care of her, and if any big blustering 
coward tried to frighten or hurt her, knock down the 
bully at once ? " 

"Yes, I would — I would," cried the boys one after 
the other. 
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"There, you hear them/* said Arthur to Lottie, 
scarcely able to keep his countenance as he spoke ; 
'* there you have three protectors to choose from when- 
ever you chance to want one, who will protect you as 
brave boys should. Good-day to you, my lads," ho 
continued, turning coui-teously to the three boys ; " may 
you grow up to be as gallant fellows as my friend the 
officer, and kill your lion, as he did, if ever you come 
across one." 

Arthur strode rapidly on to hide his mirth, followed 
by the wondering Lottie, who could not comprehend how 
the gentleman had suddenly turned her tormentors into 
her champions. 

"I say, he's a fine tall chap," observed Davy; "I 
daresay he's been and killed a lion himself." 

" He's a-stoopin' and talkin' to Lottie Stone ! " 
observed Tommy with surprise ; " he'd be a-whacking 
any one as hurt her ! " 




CHAPTER XIV. 




A VISIT TO WILDWASTE. 

E AN WHILE Arthur, with his little Red Riding- 
hood trotting beside him, pursued his way to 
the hamlet where rose the tall brick chimney 
with its cloud of black smoke of no fragrant 
description. 

"How can you bear to live constantly 
close to such a scent as that ? *' exclaimed the young man, 
whose easy luxurious life had ill prepared him for any 
annoyance of the kind. 

'' We bears it 'cause we can't help it," said Lottie, 
naively ; Arthur smiled, for he thought that there was 
more philosophy in the reply than there had been wisdom 
in the question. He was just wondering to himself 
whether human ingenuity could have devised a place 
more unattractive than Wild waste hamlet, with its 
hideous manufactory, its tumble-down cottages, its star- 
ing public-house, and the heaps of dust and dirt that 
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encumbered what ought to have been neat gardens, when 
a shrill shriek from one of the cottages, a shriek of terror 
or of pain, made him start, and realize that there might 
be something in Wildwaste worse than scent of melting 
tallow, or sight of desolation and dirt. 

" Oh, it's mother — father's at her ! " cried Lottie in 
terror. AHhur sprang forward to the door of the cottage 
whence shriek after shriek now proceeded. 

What he beheld within it, filled him with indignation 
and disgust. A powerful-looking workman, dirty, un- 
shaven, and evidently under the excitement of liquor, 
had struck again and again a wretched woman who was 
crouching before him, with her black hair hanging wildly 
about her, and stains of blood on her face, which wore 
an expression of terror such as Arthur had never seen in 
human countenance before. No marvel, for her brutal 
husband, not satisfied with the blows already dealt by 
his strong hand, had just snatched up the poker from the 
fire-place, with evident intention to bring down its 
crushing weight on his miserable victim 1 Two or three 
men were looking on near the door, but not interfering, 
save by muttering, " He'U kiU her/' " he'll do for her," 
" he's a brute : " probably none of them was inclined to 
risk having his brains dashed out by the heavy iron in 
the grasp of the furious drunkard. 

But no thought of personal risk stopped Arthur for a 
moment. With one bound he cleared the space between 
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them, confronted the ruffian, his weaponless hand up- 
raised as if to arrest the force of a blow, his eyes flashing 
with indignation, while loud and stem rang his ex- 
clamation, " Are you a man, to strike a defenceless 
woman ! " 

Abner Stone — such was the ruffian's name — was 
startled by the sudden appearance of the stranger, who, 
young as he was, caiTied with him an air of authority 
which often commands obedience. With his weapon 
still raised, the half-intoxicated man stared in stupid 
surprise at the bold intruder, met the indignant glance 
of young Madden's eyes and cowered beneath it, as the 
maniac is said to do under the gaze of one gifted with 
reason. 

''Drop that!" exclaimed Arthur in a determined tone, 
" and thank God that you have not the stain of murder 
on your hand." 

To the surprise of the lookers-on, the man's hold on 
the poker relaxed, his arm dropped, the iron fell clanging 
on the floor. It was as if a slave had instinctively 
obeyed the command of a master. Arthur himself stood 
astonished at his own success ; the triumph of moral 
over physical force. 

"She shouldn't ha' been a-provoking me — she has 
such a tongue," muttered the workman, who now became 
uncomfortably aware of the presence of other witnesses. 
" Get along with ye — all of ye ! " he added, suddenly 
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turning and walking with unsteady step to the door. 
He staggered out into the air, no one attempting to stay 
him, lest the arrested tide of his fury should be turned 
into some new channel. 

*' That fellow should be bound over to keep the peace — 
taken before a magistrate," said Arthur, as soon as the 
cottage was freed from the presence of its dangerous 
inmate. 

"Taken afore a magistrate — my husband — the bread- 
winner of the family ! ** exclaimed the wife of Stone in 
shrill accents of displeasure. She had risen to her feet, 
and was parting back the tangled clotted masses of her 
hair from her bruised and bleeding face. " It's a good 
husband he is, when he's sober — 'twould be a cruelty 
and a shame, it would, to have him up afore a 
justice ! " 

" A true woman ! " thought Arthur, readily forgiving 
the want of gratitude towards himself, in consideration 
of that clinging conjugal affection. He felt, however, 
thoroughly disgusted with the scene in which he had 
found himself so unexpectedly an actor, and had a strong 
inclination to turn his back for ever on Wildwaste and 
the dwellers therein. 

" Look to your mother's hurts, Lottie," he said to the 
child, who pale and trembling stood on the threshold ; 
and as Arthur passed through the doorway he sternly 
observed to the men loitering without, " Such a scene as 

(280) 10 
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this is a disgrace to a Christian land ! How could you 
look on to see a woman murdered before your eyes ? " 

"It's a crying shame, it is, sir," said a man whose 
appearance and manner showed him to be of a different 
class from the rest. Tychicus Bolder was the owner of 
the only shop in Wildwaste, which was nearly opposite 
to the dwelling of the Stones. His shop was of that 
kind often met with in country places : its stores of tea 
and aU sorts of coarser groceries, with tobacco, needles, 
tapes and pins, red cotton handkerchiefs, pots and pans, 
supplied the humble but varied wants of the hamlet 
Tychicus was a short, rather elderly man, with smoke- 
dried skin, and furrowed brow, and short crisp hair of 
iron-gray colour. He was the only person who did not 
now slink away, when "the row" was all over. He 
seemed rather anxious to enter into conversation with 
the stranger. 

" It's all the curse that comes of the drink, sir," he 
continued, pointing to the house of lath and plaster, with 
the sign of a gaudy nosegay swinging in front, which 
towered above all the dwellings near, except the red 
brick manufactory which was at the further end of the 
hamlet. "As long as Dan Ford keeps that public — a 
devil-trap I call it — and baits it for the misguided idiots 
that fling half their wages into his till, so long will 
quarrelling and fighting, and misery and murder be 
common things in Wildwaste." 
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Arthur and Tychicus had crossed the road, on either 
side of which lay the dwellings of the hamlet, and had 
now reached the door of Bolder's shop. As Arthur was 
not sorry to find a sober, sensible man who was ready to 
give information, he followed Tychicus Bolder into the 
place, so that the conversation might be continued with- 
out interruption. 

'*You may have heard of that Ford, sir,*' continued 
the tradesman, " if, as I take it, you come from the castle. 
He was gai'dener there to Sir Digby for years, and might 
have been so to this day, had not Robert Holdich, the 
steward, found him out for the villain he is, and boldly 
exposed him, and got him turned off in disgrace. But 
Ford had feathered his nest, and having cheated his 
master of a good round sum, he set up as a publican 
here, though one would have thought, after all that had 
passed, the fellow wouldn't have cared to have shown 
his face again in the county. He bought that house, he 
did — premises, ground, furniture and all." Tychicus, 
with some excitement, pointed across the road to where 
the sign of the '* Jolly Gardener " swung in the wind. 
**They say that ill-gotten money never thrives; he'll 
double his soon enough, for I take it that half the earn- 
ings of the * hands ' hereabouts is thrown away at that 
house. I'm a teetotaller, sir," Tychicus struck his 
counter as he made the announcement; "I never wet my 
throat with the fiery poison that destroys body and soul 
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together, and it grieves my soul to see men that might 
be honest, respectable, and happy, bringing their 'fools' 
pence * to that place, and to hear the drunken riot and 
profane songs, and quarrelling and fighting that goes on 
far into the night." 

" It is a great evil," observed Arthur. 

"Evil! it's the parent of all evils," exclaimed the 
excited grocer. "There was John Styles lost in the bog 
last winter, not fifty yards from his home, because he 
was so blind drunk that he could not find it, and he's 
left widow and children on the parish. There was 
another ' hand ' killed in a fight not long since, and two 
are now in prison for almost knocking each other to 
pieces in a drunken brawl ; — why, sir, to look no further, 
if Providence had not brought you here this day, there 
would have been a battered corpse in yon cottage to-night, 
and a murderer in Portly jail." 

There was startling truth in this, and Arthur inwardly 
thanked God that his steps had been guided to Wild- 
waste. 

"But is there no remedy for these evils ? " he asked; 
" does no one attend to the place ? The clergyman — " 

"Old and gouty he is now," interrupted Tychicus, and 
he was never very go-ahead in his best days. There's 
scarce a soul in this place that ever enters a church or sees 
a parson. Half the children have never been baptized, 
and they know no more than heathens. It would be 
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different if they were under Mr. Eardley — he's one of 
the parsons that work." 

'*But are you aware that Mr. Eardley has prayers and 
a lecture twice a week not a mile from hence, at the 
cottage of Holdich the steward ? " 

"Oh ay, yes/' said the gi'ocer slowly, rubbing his 
grizzled chin ; " Holdich told me ; on Tuesdays and 
Fridays." 

"I do not remember seeing you there," observed 
Arthur. 

'* So you go, sir, do you ? " said the grocer. '* Well, 
I daresay that the meetings are very good things, if a 
gentleman like you attends them. It's not always con- 
venient to a man that has business to go a mile to attend 
one, but I daresay you'll see me there next Tuesday." 

" And could you not bring others with you ? " said 
Arthur, catching at the hope that the attendance of 
Bolder might be the narrow point of the wedge which he 
wished to drive home; "you might persuade some to go 
and hear the gospel" 

"Bless you, sir," exclaimed the grocer, "you know 
nothing of this sort of people. I beg your pardon, but 
you're young in the world. They won't go to hear the 
gospel ; it's the gospel must be brought here to them." 

" But how — " commenced Arthur ; his talkative com- 
panion answered the question before the young man 
could finish his sentence. 
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'* 1*11 give you a notion how, sir. Last winter Mr. 
Bull — he's our vicar, you know — went for his health up 
to London, and he got a London curate to do his duty, 
and take his place while he was away. Now that young 
parson was not one to let the grass grow under his feet. 
He went here and there, and found his way even to 
Wildwaste, and what must he do but set up a bit of a 
school in my shed hard by, and* the boys came fast 
enough, for they thought it grand to be taught by a 
clergyman. I've some of the books and the slates which 
they used by me now ; maybe they'll be wanted some 
day. And Mr. Vaughan went from cottage to cottage, 
he did, and got a dozen or more of the people to go to 
church while he preached there ; somehow or other he 
seemed to win their heaiiis. But he only stayed three 
months down here, you see, sir, and when he went away, 
everything fell into the old ruts, and then Ford came and 
set up his public, and matters got worse and worse. But 
if some gentleman like you, sir, would come and talk to 
the lads, and teach them a bit, they'd come like needles 
to the magnet, and you might get some of them to take 
the pledge, and that would be the making of them, 3'ou 
know." 

Arthur drew back a little; nothing could be more 
repugnant to him than the idea of teaching a horde of 
little savages at Wildwaste, where the sickening odour 
from the manufactory, blending with other scents yet 
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more disgusting, corresponded but too well with the 
moral atmosphere which pervaded the place. 

*' I could not undertake anything of the sort/* he said 
quickly; "my own stay at the castle is most unceiiiain, 
my time is occupied, I have never attempted to do work 
of the kind." 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon ; I meant no offence," siiid 
the grocer, bowing ; " only you seemed to take such an 
interest in the matter. I just meant to say that any 
gentleman as would teach the boys here to read their 
Bibles, and keep from drinking, would be welcome to 
the use of my shed, and the books, and the benches ; 
and if there's anything in my line of business wanted at 
the castle," Bolder glanced complacently round his store, 
" m always be proud to serve you." 

Arthur, having no wish to continue the colloquy, 
especially after it had taken this very business-like turn, 
bade the grocer good-morning, and quitted the shop. 
He found a knot of boys on the common, evidently 
TV'aiting for his coming. The report of his conduct in 
Stone's cottage had already been spread abroad, and the 
lads whom he had addressed when escorting Lottie, were 
now convinced that he must be the hero of his own lion 
adventure. 

" Bill says as how Stone was mad drunk, and was a 
killin' his wife, and yon tall gemman twisted the big 
poker out of his hand as if he*d been a baby." 
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"No, but he didn't," interrupted another; " the gem- 
man just looked him hard in the face, and he dropped 
the poker like a hot potato ; it's a power he has in his 
eye. 

** And look ye, here he's acomin' ; I wondei-s if he'll 
be speakin' to us agen." 

Arthur saw all the eager young eyes fixed upon him 
as he came up to the boys ; such as had caps touched 
them — such as had none pulled their rugged fore-locks 
instead. To their great delight Arthur Madden returned 
their greeting by raising his hat. 

''You will not forget your promise, my lads," he said, 
addressing himself to the three whom he had constituted 
the protectors of little Lottie. 

Three mouths expanded in broad grins. " No, sir, n 
no," answered the boys. 

"And there's something else I want you to do," said 
Arthur, taking advantage of his newly-acquired popu- 
larity ; "I want you to come next Tuesday at seven to 
the cottage of Holdicli the steward, and you'll hear there 
of a brave man who dared to go boldly before a great 
tyrant, and force* him to set free a number of slaves. 
Will you come there, my boys, and meet me ? " 

"Yes, sir, yes," cried the rough-haired little rabble, to 
whom a promise cost nothing. 

Arthur walked slowly and thoughtfully across the 
common on his return to the castle. Very mingled were 
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his feelings. It was a relief to turn his back on Wild- 
waste, but he could not throw off from his mind the 
recollection of it and its miserable inmates. Here, 
indeed, were an oppressed people, groaning under worse 
than Egyptian bondage, the bondage of ignorance, 
misery, and sin. But why should the thought of these 
strangers lie like a burden upon Arthur ; why should he 
dislike to recall even the readiness with which he had been 
listened to, the rough courtesy with which he had been 
received ? Arthur could hardly have given a reason for 
this vague, uneasy sensation, till Lina, the only person 
to whom he related his adventure, playfully exclaimed, 
"Now I suppose that you will be thinking that you 
have a mission to Wild waste." She had unconsciously 
touched a painful point. Arthur repeated to himself 
again and again that he had nothing to do with the 
place, that in all probability he would very soon go to 
London, that it would be worse than useless to begin 
a work which must so soon be abandoned. He usually 
silenced conscience thus for a time, but it was strange 
how often the inward monitor suggested the same 
thoughts again, as if not wholly satisfied with the 
answer already given. The image of Stone's wife witli 
the look of terror in her blood-stained face, Lottie's 
wistful black eyes, even the unwashen countenances of 
the rough untutored boys would rise before the mind of 
Arthur, when he sat in his room with his books before 
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him, and even in the midst of the social circle he found 
himself thinking of Wild waste. It is said that " circum- 
stances are the voice of Providence;" if so, might not 
that voice be heard in the very peculiar circumstances 
which had attended Arthur's first visit to the hamlet ? 
Led, casually as it were, towards that spot of darkness, 
at a most critical moment, he had done more for others 
in the space of a few seconds than he had done before 
through the course of his whole life. He had made an 
impression on ignorant minds ; he seemed, to his own 
surprise, to exercise some kind of influence over them ; 
had this influence been given for nothing ; might not 
the call to speak to those thus made ready to listen be 
really a call from God ? Arthur did not wish to think 
so ; he repeated to himself that he was utterly un- 
accustomed to, and totally unfitted for, such work. I 
am not eloquent; send by the hand of him whom Thou 
wilt send. It was the old excuse of an unwilling mind, 
shrinking back from a mission that it loved not. How 
many of us have our Wildwastes beside us ! how many 
of us have heard the voice, Go, labour in My vineyard, 
and have shrunk from obeying the call, fondly trying to 
persuade ourselves that it is addressed to others — ^not to 
ourselves ! It must be thus — or why are ragged schools 
lacking teachers, workhouses lacking visitors, Satan 
maintaining undisputed possession of dark haunts in 
a Christian land ? Well may we adopt as our own 
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the dying prayer of Usher, "0 Lord, forgive ine my 
sins, especially my sins of omission r 

In the course of the day on which Arthur had visited 
Wildwaste, Sir Thomas Brereton arrived. He was a 
tall, good-looking, middle-aged man, with a large pair of 
sandy-coloured whiskers. A very constant smile played 
on his lips, and he displayed a readiness to see every- 
thing couleur de rose, at least at Castle Lestrange, and 
in the presence of its bland mistress. On Arthur, in the 
absence of his brother, devolved the duties of hospitality 
belonging to the gentlemen of the house. He performed 
them with natural courtesy, though feeling the tax upon 
his time irksome, and the society of the guest uncongenial 
To none of the younger Maddens was Sir Thomas a wel- 
come visitor ; they regarded his manner as fawning, and 
his compliments fulsome, especially those which were 
lavished upon their step-mother. Probably the vision of 
the five or six schoolboys who might be expected at no 
remote period to follow in the train of their father, and 
fill places then otherwise occupied, did not tend to make 
Mrs. Madden's guest a greater favourite with the family 
of her late husband. 





CHAPTER XV. 

[F course, Arthur dearest, you cannot possibly 
attend the cottage-lecture this evening," said 
Lina to her brother on the morning of the 
following Tuesday. 

" No ? and why not?" asked Arthur quietly, 
closing the book which he had been reading. 

"Why — when Sir Thomas is here, and the Brindsleys 
and Partons coming to dinner at seven, you could not 
possibly be absent at that hour." 

"Lionel is here," replied Arthur; and he added with 
a peculiar smile, " you did not hear Mrs. Madden mourn- 
ing over odd numbers and 'unlucky thirteen,' till the 
thought happily struck her of 'Arthur's prayer-meeting 
night,' which restored her serenity at once!" 

" You do not mean to say that she gave you such a 
broad hint to absent yourself from the first dinner-party 
given at the castle!" 

" Don't look so indignant, wee thing. It is better 
that I should be absent. No one will miss me but your- 
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self. My own brother and sister will not speak to me, 
even when we are seated at the same table." 

"It is a burning shame!*' .exclaimed Lina; "but 
when once this hateful law-business is happily over all 
will be smoothed down between you. In the meantime, 
you are not one to be browbeaten, or driven from the 
place which is your right." 

'' I hope to live down hatred," replied her brother, 
"however our fortunes may turn. There is another 
reason besides that which I have mentioned, for my 
attending the meeting to-night. I expect to see some 
there who have never been present before, and who, 
if discouraged, may never be present again. They 
come on my persuasion; and if I were away to-night, 
they would probably in future make my absence an 
excuse for their own. It is this that determines me to 

go." 

" You don't mean the talkative grocer, and the ragged 

urchins from Wild waste ! " exclaimed Lina, bursting into 
a silvery laugh, which, musical as it was, annoyed her 
brother not a little. " Arthur, this is really too ab- 
surd ! You are to be absent from dinner, not to come 
in tiU dessert, like some good little nursery child ; and 
when our guests ask the reason of your absence, we must 
refer them to Mr. Tychicus Bolder, the dealer in coffee, 
tea^ and tobacco ! " Seeing the frown on her brother's 
brow, Lina turned her bantering tone into one of playful 
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reproach. " You know, clearest, how vexed I was when 
you sent that letter to London, and yet I could ad- 
mire your high sense of honour, your loftiness of soul, 
and the more I grieved, the more I loved you. But 
this is quite a different thing. I don't like you to stoop, 
to put yourself in a position beneath your dignity. I 
could bear, though it's hard, to see you hated, but I 
can't bear to see you despised ! " 

Arthur's frown had passed from his brow. He took 
his sister's hand between both of his own, and looked 
earnestly into her eyes as he answered — "The same 
principle which made me risk the one, must make me 
not afraid of the other, sweet Lina. You, my own dar- 
ling sister, must be my helper and not my hinderer ; I 
want simply to do what my conscience tells me is right, 
let who will reproach, or hate, or despise me ! " 

So on that evening Arthur Madden again appeared 
under the humble roof of the steward. He was glad to 
see Tychicus Bolder making one of the little assembly, 
a look of attention on his hard, dry face, as he sat lean- 
ing both hands on his stick. Three of the servants from 
the castle also were present, having gladly availed them- 
selves of permission to go to the only kind of religious 
service which they now could attend. But Tychicus 
was the only individual from Wildwaste who had crossed 
the common on that evening; Arthur looked in vain for 
bis ragged recruits. He remembered and felt the truth 
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of the words, "They won't go to hear the gospel, it's 
tlie gospel that must be brought here to them." 

LECTURE IV. — MOSES BEFORE PHARAOH. 

In the name of the Lord, and in the strength of the 
Lord, Moses and Aaron entered the land of Goshen in 
Egypt, and, gathering together all the elders of Israel, 
spake God's word, and wrought the miracles, which were 
the seal to its truth. The people listened and obeyed ; 
they bowed their heads and worshipped. The word, 
like the seed on the stony ground, was at first received 
with joy by those who heard it. 

The more formidable duty of facing the tyrant Pharaoh 
now devolved on the brothers. Boldly the ambassadors 
of the Most High appeared before the haughty monarch 
of Egypt, to discharge their sacred commission, and com- 
mand him in God's name to let the children of Israel go. 
But very different was the efiect of their words upon 
the proud soul of the king. 

Who is the Lordj that I should obey His voice to let 
Israel go ? I know not the Lord, neither will I let 
Israel go ! exclaimed the haughty Pharaoh. And to 
mark his displeasure at any attempt having been made 
to light up hope of freedom in the minds of his wretched 
bondsmen, he commanded that their yoke should be 
made yet heavier. While forced to perform, as before, 
their task of brick-making for the tyrant, the Israelites 
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were no longer to be provided with straw for burning 
their bricks, but they were to find the straw for them- 
selves. The over-worked slaves remonstrated in vain : 
when they failed to complete their task, their overseers 
were subjected to the shame and torture of the scourge. 
The short gleam of hope which had brightened the 
gloom of the sons of Israel gave place to darker misery 
and despair. In keen disappointment they complained of 
Moses and Aaron as of those who had done them a wrong ; 
and Moses, grieved by their sufferings and wounded by 
their reproaches, poured out his soul in bitterness to God : 
Lord, wherefore hast Thou so evil entreated this people ? 
why is it that Thou hast sent me ? For since I came to 
Pharaoh to speak in Thy Name, he hath done evil to this 
people ; neither hast Thou delivered Thy people at all. 

The prayer savoured of a murmuring spirit, and yet 
it brought a gracious reply. Moses was again sent on 
his solemn mission to Pharaoh, with a command to work 
miracles in the sight of the godless king. The rod of 
Aaron cast upon the ground became a serpent. But 
Pharaoh's resolution remained unmoved. He called for 
his sorcerers, and they cast down every man his rod, 
and they became serpents ; * but Aaron's rod swallowed 

* It is not necessaiy to suppose that any supernatural influence was exerted (by the 
sorcerers). The Egyptian priesthood excelled all the ancients in the production of 
those eflfects and illusions which are connected with every system of pagan worship. — 

KiTTO. 

Either they became real serpents, God i)ermitting those sorcerers to work by the 

assistance of evil spirits, or the sorcerers brought real serpents in the place of their 

rods which they conveyed away. — Bishops Patrick and Kidder ; Dr. Wells. 
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tip the rods of the Egyptians. Pharaoh hardened liis 
heart : he would not let the people go. 

By the banks of the river Nile — that river which the 
Egyptians worshipped, that river in whose waters the 
murdered babes of their bondsmen had perished — Moses 
and Aaron met, for the third time, the haughty Pharaoh. 
And this was the message which God's ambassador 
bore : Thus saith the Lord, In this shalt thou know that 
I am the Lord : behold, I will smite with the rod which 
is in mine hand upon the waters which are in the river, 
and they shall he turned into blood. 

The awful sentence was carried into execution before 
a horror-struck nation. The fair river, the pride of 
Egypt, became a red and loathsome flood, in which no 
fish could live, and from which rose a deathlike stench. 
The waters under which lay the corpses of innocents, 
reddened into murder's appropriate hue. For seven 
days this fearful judgment lasted, and then was in 
mercy removed, though its horrors had wrought no 
change in the hardened tyrant. 

This was the first of a series of terrible plagues which 
descended on Egypt, and on the proud king who had 
dared, in his impious presumption, to measure his 
strength against that of the Omnipotent God. Time 
will not allow us to dwell on each particular judgment. 
The most striking of them may be summed up in the 
glowing words of the Psalmist : He sent darkness, and 
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made it dark ; and they rebelled not against His word. 
He turned their waters into blood, and slew their fish. 
Their land brought forth frogs in abundance in the 
chambers of their kings. He spake, and there came 
divers sorts of flies and lice in all their coasts. He 
gave them hail for rain, and flarfiing fire in their land. 
He smote their vines also and their jig-trees, and brake 
the trees of their coasts. He spake, and the locusts 
caTYie, and caterpillars, and that without number, and 
did eat up all the herbs in their land, and devoured the 
fruit of their ground. 

Struck down by such repeated strokes, terrified into 
short submission, six times did Pharaoh show signs of 
yielding — six times was his pride bowed under the 
heavy hand of a chastising God. No light anguish 
must that have been which found vent in such words as 
these from the lips of the mightiest of living men : 
/ have sinned this time ; the Lord is righteous, and I 
and my people are wicked. Entreat the Lord, for it is 

enough Now, therefore, forgive, I pray thee, my sin 

only this once, and entreat the Lord your God that He 
may take aivay from me this death only. Yet when- 
ever the plague was removed, the stubborn rebellious 
spirit returned to its disobedience : Pharaoh hardened 
his heart, and would not let God's people go. 

And here, my friends, let us pause to consider the 
difference — wide as that which divides life from death — 
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between true and false repentance. Had Pharaoh died 
at once after making his humble, earnest petition for 
mercy, the world might have deemed — he himself might 
have deemed — that he had made his peace with God ; 
and yet we know from the sequel that he had never 
truly repented. Many on a sick-bed, or under the 
pressure of heavy affliction, seem, like Pharaoh, to 
repent. They cry aloud, " I have sinned — God have 
mercy upon me !" and appear to turn in trembling con- 
trition towards Him whose wi'ath they dread. I have 
read of a clergyman who, during the course of a forty 
years' ministry, had noted down every case which had 
come before him of those who seemed on a sick-bed to 
repent : their number reached two thousand. And how 
many of these, when restored to health, showed by their 
future reformed lives that their repentance had been 
from the heart ? Alas, my friends, only two ! True 
repentance is the grief of a child who has offended a 
loving father ; false repentance is the terror of a slave 
who crouches beneath the lash. True repentance is fol- 
lowed by the finits of a holy life ; false repentance by 
an eager return to the pleasures of sin, — as a pendulum, 
raised for a moment towards the right, swings back as far in 
an opposite direction. Time repentance creates horror for 
sin, — its cry is, Create in me a clean heart, Ood, and 
ren£W a right spirit within me ; false repentance is mere 
dread of punishment, and dies when that dread is removed. 
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And it is an awful reflection, that afliictions, if they 
do not soften, tend to harden, the heart. No iron is so 
tough as that which has received many blows from 
the hammer. When we read that God hardened 
Pharaoh's heart, we must remember that both mercies 
and judgments, if they move not to true faith and 
repentance, must, in the very nature of things, leave the 
sinner worse than he was before. Pharaoh remains to 
the end of time an example of that awful case described 
in the Scriptures — He that being often reproved harden- 
eth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and tJiat with- 
out remedy. 

Before we proceed to review the last and most terrible 
of all the plagues of Egypt — the destruction of the first- 
born — let us, as I proposed at the beginning of these 
lectures, compare the mission of Moses with that of bis 
great Antitype, our blessed Redeemer. And here, as 
regards the wonderful works wrought in Egypt and 
Palestine, we are less stnick by a likeness than by a 
contrast. Moses, the fearless reprover of guilt, the exe- 
cutor of the wrath of a justly-offended God, stands 
before us as the minister of righteous vengeance, the 
representative o^ justice ; our Saviour, in His tenderness 
and pity, the minister of grace to the penitent, is the 
representative of heavenly mercy. Moses changed water 
into blood; Christ changed wat-er into wine. At the 
word of the one the fierce storm arose ; at the word of 
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the other a tempest was stilled. Moses smote the Egyp- 
tians with grievous sores ; the touch of the Saviour was 
healing. The son of Amram stretched out his hand 
towards heaven, and there was darkness over Egypt, 
even darkness that might be felt ; the Son of God came 
as a light unto the Oentiles, to give light to them that ait 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

Yet let us never forget that in the ways of Providence, 
Justice and Mercy are never opposed — they are both 
equally attributes of God. Moses executed judgment 
according to the will and by the command of that same 
gracious Saviour who willeth not the death of a sinner. 
In reviewing the terrible punishments which fell upon 
Pharaoh and his godless people, we must remember the 
warning spoken by Christ Himself — Except ye repent^ 
ye shall all likewise perish. As we have more light, 
more privileges, than the Egyptians ever enjoyed, so 
will our chastisement be more terrible if, like them, we 
harden our hearts. It was to such as had, like our- 
selves, received knowledge of the truth, that St. Paul 
addressed the glowing rebuke : Despiseth thou the riches 
of His goodness and forbearance and longsuffering, not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repent- 
ance ? but after tJiy hardness and impenitent heart 
treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God, 

But oh ! how shall we, how shall any, escape this 
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righteous, this awful judgment ? How can God's justice 
and His mercy be reconciled in His dealings with us 
poor sinners ? How can guilt be punished, and yet the 
guilty be spared ? This is the great mystery of our 
redemption — the mystery which Divine Wisdom alone 
could solve. The just shall live by faith : the whole 
gospel scheme of salvation rests on this solemn truth. 
That we may understand something of its meaning, let 
us proceed to consider the last of the ten judgments 
upon Egypt — the destruction of the first-born — and 
behold by what marvellous means God's people were 
preserved from sharing the fiite of His foes. Here we 
may behold as in a picture the way — the only way — by 
which we can escape eternal destruction. Oh, may the 
Spirit of God open the eyes of our understanding, that 
in the Paschal Lamb devoted to death we may see a 
type of the Lamb of Ood that taJceih away the sins of 
the world ; that in the blood which, sprinkled on the 
door-posts, made the destroying angel pass, we may 
behold foreshadowed the blood of Jesus Christ, which 
cleanseth us from all sin ! 

Moses said. Thus saith the Lord, About midnight will 
I go out into the midst of Egypt, and all the first-bom 
in the land of Egypt shall die. In that land dwelt the 
children of Israel, even as God's people now dwell in the 
midst of a guilty and sentenced world. The Israelites 
could have devised no means of keeping the destroying 
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angel from theii* homes. God himself provided a remedy : 
all that was needed on the part of His redeemed ones 
was faith and obedience to apply that remedy. Moses 
commanded the congregation on the tenth day of the 
month Abib — which corresponds to our March and 
April — to take a lamb for each household, a lamb with- 
out blemish or spot, and slay it on the fourteenth day 
of the month. They were to eat that lamb in the 
night ; roast with fire, with bitter herbs and unleavened 
bread should they eat it : and take of the blood, and 
strike it on the two side-posts and on the upper door- 
post of each house wherein the holy feast should be pre- 
pared.. It is the Lord's passover — such was the message 
from the Most High — for I will pass through the land 
of Egypt this night, and will smite all the first-born in 

the land of Egypt / am the Lord: and the blood 

shall be to you for a token upon the houses where ye 
are ; and when I see the blood I will pass over you, 
and the plague shall not be on you to destroy you. 

We are not left in any doubt as to the typical mean- 
ing of this passover, this solemn feast and blood of 
sprinkling. I need but refer you to the inspired words 
of the Apostle Paul in reference to the death of the 
Saviour : Christ, our Passover, is sacrificed for us, 
therefore let us keep the feast ; not with the old leaven, 
nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. It was 
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not without the special ordering of God that the time of 
the yeariy celebration of the passover should be chosen 
for that on which the Son of God shall suffer. " In the 
same month, on the same day, and at the same hour in 
which the Israelites were ordei'ed to kill the Lamb,"* 
the Lamb of God expired on the cross. His blood, 
sprinkled through faith on the heart, is to the soul what 
the blood sprinkled on the door-posts was to the body — 
it saves, and it alone can save. 

Let us consider the acts of the Israelites on that awful 
passover night, that we may more .clearly comprehend 
how we, like them, can only Uve by faith. 

Not one amongst the many thousands of Israel appears 
to have doubted or to have neglected the warning. The 
long-expected, long-desired time of their redemption had 
come. In faith every preparation that haste permitted 
had been made for a journey ; and each family gathered 
together on that night to partake of its paschal lamb, 
according to the direction of Moses, girded for travel, 
with shoes on the feet and staff in the hand. With a 
trembling joy would they eat of that which was a pledge 
of their great redemption. Death was abroad in that 
dark, awful night ; but God's people had nothing to 
fear. They, in obedience and faith, had signed each 
door with the blood of the lamb. 

But let us consider for a moment what would have 

* Polwhele. 
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been the fate of any Israelite who should have had no 
faith in the word of Moses — who would neither believe 
in the danger nor take the means appointed to avert it. 
He might have been the descendant of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob ; he might have been full of knowledge, active 
in works of usefulness, respected, honoured, beloved ; 
but neither his descent nor his works could have saved 
his home from the destroying angeL 

Thus is it with us, my friends. Our Christian name, 
our Christian privileges, nay, our works of charity and 
love, cannot save us in the great day of wrath. There 
is but one appointed means of salvation — faith in the 
atoning blood of the Lord* 

And, again, see how fkith wrought obedience. Had 
the Israelites said that they believed the word of Moses, 
yet had neglected or delayed to obey his directions, 
where had been th^ use of such lifeless faith ? With 
them faith and obedience were closely united ; as it is 
written in the Scriptures — The people hoived the head 
and worshipped ; and the children of Israel went away, 
and ddd as the Lord had coTnmanded, 

And at midnight there arose an awful cry : the wail 
of a nation in anguish — the piercing laments of bereaved 
mothers mourning their first-bom suddenly stricken 
down in their youth and strength. For the angel of 
death had passed through the land ; and in every house 

w 

there lay a corpse — every house that bore not on its 
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door the sign of redemption. And Pharaoh rose up in 
hafite. The crushing blow of bereavement had fallen 
also on him, and he called for Moses and Aaron at once : 
he dared not wait for the morning. 

Rise up, cried the bereaved father, and get you fmih 
from among my people, both ye and the children of 
Israel, and go serve the Lord aa ye said. 
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There was hurrying to and fro on that eventful night : 
not more eager were the Israelites to escape from bondage 
than their late oppressors were to hurry them forth. The 
Egyptians brought their jewels and their gold, and 
whatsoever was needed by the children of Israel, thus 
making some tardy return to their bondsmen for many 
long years of service unrequited. The multitude went 
forth from the land where they had toiled so long and 
suffered so much, bearing with them the revered dust of 
the patriarch Joseph.' Men trod the dusty way, driving 
their flocks and herds before them, with their kneading 
troughs bound on their shoulders ; children ran by the 
side of dark-eyed mothers, who bore their last- bom babes 
in their arms. Oh, what deep joy and thanksgiving 
must have thrilled through the hearts of those parents, 
as closer they clasped those babes to their bosoms 
— rescued, redeemed, heirs of the Land of Promise! 
Never should their children know the yoke under which 
their parents had groaned ; never should they feel the 
tyrant's lash, nor eat the bitter bread of bondage. Fare- 
well, and for ever, land of sin and of sorrow, God himself 
shall guide His redeemed to a fairer and happier home ! 

ITiat was, indeed, a night much to be remembered ; 
and by tbe express command of the Lord the yearly 
feast of the Passover was ordained at this time, to be 
from thenceforth a perpetual remembrance of the great 
deliverance of His people from bondage. In this feast 
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we have a type of the Lord's Supper, the memorial 
appointed by Christ Himself of the greater deliverance 
of His people from the bondage of Satan and death. 
It is in that solemn and sacred feast that the Christian 
soul feeds by faith on Him whose death was our life, 
whose blood was the price of our salvation. In that 
feast we renew our resolution to turn away for ever from 
the Egypt of sin, to cast from our souls, in the strength 
of our Lord, the heavy yoke of Satan, and seek an 
abiding home in heaven, of which we are made the heirs 
through faith. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



JUDGMENT. 




ND what did you think of Mr. Eardley and 
his lecture?" inquired Mrs. Bolder of her 
husband, as the two sat together at supper 
in the little back-parlour behind their shop. 
" Mr. Eardley is a very well-meaning man, 
and a very hard-working man — I've nothing to say 
against him," observed the grocer in the decided tone of 
one who feels that he has both the capacity to form and 
the right to pronounce a judgment ; " but I don't think 
much of his preaching. To my mind he makes danger- 
ous mistakes." 

"What kind of mistakes, my dear?" asked Mrs. 
Bolder, a quiet little woman, who looked up to her 
husband as the impersonification of wisdom. 

'* Well, in the first place, he was not practical enough," 
said Tychicus ; " he did not say a word against drunken- 
ness, which is the very curse of our age, and the root of 
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all sin. Did you ever hear what a row there is going 
on outside?" said the grocer, interrupting himself ; **a 
set of tipsy wretches shouting at the top of their 
voices." 

"But did not Mr. Eardley speak against sin?" asked 
Cecily Bolder. She had to repeat her question, for the 
noise without was so great that her husband could 
hardly hear her. 

"Yes, sin in general. He spoke of it as Egyptian 
bondage, something that we had all been bom in, and 
that we were all to break from. But that's just what 
I object to," continued the grocer. " Mr. Eardley put 
us all together, good and bad ; every one in danger of 
eternal destruction, every one to be saved by faith, or 
not saved at all ! Now are we to suppose " — Tychicus 
raised his voice, and used a good deal of action in 
speaking, as if arguing a disputed point with his wife, 
though she never dreamed of contradicting him — "are 
we to suppose that a man like — like Robert Holdich, 
who never told a lie in his life, nor defrauded a man of 
a penny, was ever — could ever have been in the same 
danger as a fellow like Ford ? Why, that unprincipled 
villain, as you know well enough, tried to be the ruin 
of Holdich, and almost succeeded in his wicked design ; 
when he dared not attack the steward as a wol^ Ford 
played the pai't of the crawling adder. Now will you 
dare to tell me," continued Tychicus, striking the table 
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with his list, " will you dare to tell me that without faitlt 
the one man could lose his soul, or that if the other had 
. faith he could escape the justice of God ?" 

Tychicus had made the error so common to fallen man 
— that of confusing faith^ the root of all true goodness, 
with the graces which are its fruit. Was Holdich 
upright and truthful, firm in fidelity, and kindly in deed ? 
It was because his heart had been sprinkled with the 
atoning blood of the Lamb. It was because his face, 
since his youth, had been steadily turned towards the 
heavenly Canaan. If he had been honast from mere 
pi^ide, wise from self-interest, generous from the desire 
of Tnen^s praise, and had he trusted in such virtues to 
shield his soul from the stroke of God's just wrath, he 
would have perished from unbelief just as surely as an 
Israelite who should have neglected the only means of 
salvation. 

Tychicus might have gone on in his undisputed 
argument, had not the eyes and attention of his wife 
been evidently wandering. The noise outside was in- 
creajsing, and hardly had her husband finished his 
sentence, when she started up and exclaimed, " I*m sure 
— I'm sure that something's the matter. What a smell of 
burning ! and see, smoke is coming in under the door !" 

Tychicus turned round in his chair, and, without 
rising, flung open the door which divided the parlour 
from the shop. Then, indeed, he started to his feet in 
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alarin, for there was a red, fearful glare from without, 
which made the whole place as light as day, and the 
husband and wife heard plainly enough the cries of " Fire! 
fire!" the shouts, the yells, the roar of flames, the 
crackling of timber, which had before reached them as a 
confiised sound of tumult, through their closed door. 

"The * Jolly Gardener' is on fire !" exclaimed Tychi- 
cus, rushing through the shop, and mixing with the 
throng without, who were regarding with mingled ex- 
citement and terror that grand and awful sight — a 
dwelling in flames. 

The public-house had been built chiefly of wood, and 
the conflagration shot up to a fearful height — a red 
beacon already visible for miles aroun^d. Bewildered and 
alarmed, the inhabitants of Wildwaste, men, women, and 
children, had rushed out from their hovels to look on ; 
but none of the excited crowd appeared to have any 
idea of taking measures to subdue the fire, or to prevent 
its spreading. A confused Babel of voices arose, amongst 
which Tycliicus distinguished short sentences, now 
shouted by men's hoarse voices, now in women's shriller 
and more piercing tones. 

" Mercy on us ! if the wind gets up, we'll have every 
cottage burnt to ashes afore morning!" "Where's 
Ford?" "No one knows." "Has anyone gone for 
the engines?" "There's not a one nearer than Axe." 
" Yes, yes ; there's one kept at the castle." " Stone's 
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cottage will catch next; — -don't go nigh, ye brat!" 
shrieked an excited mother, wildly catching hold of 
a venturesome child ; " we'll have the whole burning 
house down upon us." " How it flares ! how it bums ! 
There must ha' been a lot of spirits in the cellar.*' 
" There, there 1 see the flames aleaping out o* the 
windows. Lucky for Stone his roofs not thatch." 
'* Hark ! what's that ?" " Hurrah, hurrah ! here comes 
the engine from the castle !" and every face in the crowd, 
as if moved by common impulse, was turned in the 
direction whence sounded the trampling of horses' hoofs 
and the rumble of wheels. 

Mounted on his black steed, and followed at a short 
distance by Lionel, Sir Thomas, two other gentlemen, 
and a groom, also on horseback,, Arthur Madden had 
crossed the common at full gallop, and was now at the 
scene of the conflagration. He did not attempt to ride 
through the crowd, nor bring his excited, snorting, 
rearing horse near to the roaring fire ; but dismounted, 
gave the rein to the groom, and with rapid strides made 
his way towards the building in flames. His movements 
and those of his companions were at first scarcely 
noticed by the crowd, whose eager interest was concen- 
trated on the engine which came rattling and plunging 
at speed over the boggy land towards the nearest pool, 
at the back of the hamlet, from which a supply of water 
could be obtained. 

(280) 12 
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" It's Hoidicli himself as is driving the engine. What 
a pace he goes at !*' "He's the fellow as knows what 
he's after." " He's got the carriage horses from the 
castle." 

" Hands here for the pumping !" shouted the loud 
manly voice of Holdich, who had sprung down from the 
horse which he had been riding bare-backed, and who 
was now engaged in preparing the hose. The fireman's 
office was as new to the steward as that of driver had 
been ; but he set to work with all the steady energy of 
his resolute nature. His utmost eflForts, however, must 
have been of little avail, but for the presence of Arthur 
Madden, in whom the excitement of the moment seemed 
to have developed powers of command and a prompti- 
tude of action of which he himself had not hitherto been 
conscious. Arthur, though the youngest of the gentle- 
men present, intuitively took the lead, the workmen in- 
stinctively obeying him. At his word strong brawny 
arms were bared for toil ; some of the peasants hurried 
off to the pool, where Holdich was straining every 
muscle in pumping ; others formed a line to direct the 
hose ; while Arthur himself, almost suffocated with the 
intense heat, and blinded by the glare, led the way in 
pulling down a low out-building which formed the con- 
necting link between the burning house and a row of 
cottages, of which Stone's, being the nearest, was in most 
imminent danger. Lionel and two of his companions 
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Lad quitted their horses, which had been rearing and 
plunging furiously, and joined in taking an active part 
in the scene, though exposed to far less peril than Artliur. 
Sir Thomas kept at safe distance, looking on with curious 
eyes while others laboured, and panted, and risked life 
and limb in the desperate struggle to subdue the fierce 
element of destruction. It was indeed a sight which, 
once beheld, could never be forgotten. The crowd in- 
creased in size every minute : servants from the castle, 
people from neighbouring farms, came hurrying to the 
spot, some impelled by curiosity, some by a nobler 
motive. Arthur, labouring almost in the fire, with the 
one definite object before him of breaking down the 
connection between the blazing building and the cottages 
beyond it, inciting by his voice and example the exer- 
tions of Stone and of one or two other men who, with 
axe and pick-axe, were tearing down planks and beams, 
felt like one in a strange wild dream. And dream-like 
w£ts the image which flashed across his eyes of a little 
girl in the doorway of Stone's imperilled cottage, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, in the white garment in which she 
had been startled from sleep, but with a red cloak drawn 
tightly around her, her black eyes dilated with terror, her 
lips apart, as she watched with trembling, breathless eager- 
ness the strenuous efforts of her father to save his home. 

'* Fly, Lottie, fly!" shouted Arthur; "don't stay a 
moment in danger !" 
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Lottie heard his voice, but he could not hear her 
reply, " I can't — I can't leave mother, and she must stay 
here, for Gideon's in one of his bad fits." 

If the scene was wild and terrible without, almost 
more fearful was that within the wretched home into 
which Lottie now hastily vanished. Chained to the 
dwelling which in a few minutes might be blazing over 
her head, by the state of a lad who lay writhing on the 
mud floor in strong convulsions that rendered it im- 
possible for her to remove him, stood Deborah Stone, 
wringing her hands, and gasping forth a prayer for mercy 
and help, in her moment of sorest need, to the God who 
hears the cry wrung from a mother's bursting heart. 
There was no light in the cottage but the reflection of 
the glare from without, and the fearful gleams of red 
through the warped lath and cracking plaster on the 
wall nearest to the blazing building ; but such light was 
suflicient to show the struggles of the poor suflferer on 
the floor, the agonized face of the mother, the terrified 
looks of the frightened little girl. 

" Oh yes, mother, pray — pray — God can hear us — 
God can save us!" exclaimed Lottie, recalling in that 
awful moment the lessons learned from the meek lips of 
the steward's wife. 

Deborah sank on her knees, raised her clasped hands 
and her tearless eyes, and prayed as she never had 
prayed before. 
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The fire-engine was by this time brought to bear on 
the burning house. The stream of water fell hissing on 
the glowing timbers, and a light cloud of white vapour 
mingled with the denser volumes of smoke that rose in 
the air. But it was too soon evident that the engine 
was as a child's plaything used against the fiery monster 
that was devouring beam and rafter, leaping along the 
roof, curling around the chimneys, crackling, roaring, 
raging, a« if exulting in its work of destruction. 

" Play on the cottage next it ! " shouted Arthur ; " we 
cannot save the house. Deluge the cottage with water, 
bring wet blankets — all we can now attempt is to pre- 
vent the fire from spreading." 

" Ay, ay ; no one can save that building ! " exclaimed 
Tychicus, extending his clenched hand towards the burn- 
ing public-house. "The judgment of God is on it and 
its owner. Where's Ford ? has no one seen him since 
the fire broke out ? " 

As Tychicus uttered the sentence there was a sudden 
movement in the crowd, and a man in a state of wild ex- 
citement burst through it, fiercely striking aside to right 
and left whatever stood in his way. It was Ford, who had 
been absent that night from his house, and who had been 
guided back to it now by the lurid glare of the flame 
that was consuming all that he possessed upon earth. 

** My money — my money ! " he exclaimed, and dashed 
into the burning dwelling. 
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" He's lost ! he*s lost ! " cried a number of voices. 
" Lost — soul and body ! " echoed Tychicus, in a tone 
which made horror thrill through the veins of his more 
tender-spirited wife. 

Several terrible moments elapsed, and the wretched 
man returned not. 

" He has swooned with the heat — ^he's smothered by 
the smoke — something has fallen on him ? " burst from 
various voices in the crowd. 

'* Lost — soul and body ! " repeated Tychicus. 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed Arthur, who had heard the 
fearful words, and who realized the horror of a guilty 
spirit suddenly, and all unprepared, thus plunged into 
eternity. He snatched a wet cloak from the hands of 
a man who was carrying it, threw it over his own head, 
and, darting up a silent prayer to his God, sprang into 
the flaming house. 

" Stop, Arthur — for Heaven's sake ! " exclaimed Lionel 
His loud cry was neither unheard nor unheeded by 
Arthur ; it served to stimulate, to encourage the young 
man . in his desperate effort. He could feel thankful 
even at that awful moment of danger that his onty 
brother had spoken to him once more. 

Arthur seemed to have plunged into a furnace in 
which no one could remain for two minutes and live. 
He must instantly have retreated, and given up the 
attempt to save Ford as utterly hopeless, had not almost 
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the first object before him been the senseless body of the 
miserable man, lying but a few feet within his own door- 
way. Ford had stumbled over a fallen plank, and, 
almost suffocated by the heat and smoke, had been un- 
able again to rise. Arthur grasped hold of the fallen 
man, made no attempt to lift him, but, collecting all his 
powers for one great final effort, staggered back into the 
open air, dragging with him the poor wretch whose life 
he had saved at such fearful risk of perishing with him ! 

Then burst forth such a shout firom the people as rose 
louder than the roar of the conflagration, as was heard 
even at Castle Lestrange, reaching the ears of the anxious 
ladies who, from the highest turret, were gazing at the 
distant fire. Arthur himself scarcely heard the shout, 
for his brain was reeling, his strength was failing, and, 
but for the supporting arm of Tychicus, he could hardly 
have reached the little shop, into which was borne after 
liim the senseless form of Dan Ford. 

A few minutes afterwards the upper story of the 
public-house fell with a crash, bringing down such a 
mass of dust and rubbish, that the fire was partially 
choked beneath the ruin itself had wrought ; and before 
the flames could again rise to anything like their former 
height, down came suddenly a tremendous torrent of 
pelting rain, hissing and steaming on the burning wreck 
and the fire-cracked ground, and soon driving many of 
the crowd to seek shelter within their homes. So fast 
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and so furiously fell the rain, that Sir Thomas, wet to 
the skin, was glad to set spurs to his horse, and ride 
back to the castle ; nor were Lionel and the other 
gentlemen long in following his example, when all the 
excitement of danger was over, and it had become evi- 
dent that the fire which had destroyed one dwelling was 
no longer likely to spread through the hamlet. Even 
the cottage of Stone, though its roof was covered with 
cinders, rubbish, and fragments of charred wood, was 
not very materially injured. There a weeping woman 
was thanking God for almost unhoped-for deliverance ; 
while her son, slowly returning to consciousness, was 
staring around him in dreamy wonder. 

To return to the shop of Tychicus Bolder. A draught 
of cold water, eagerly swallowed, and more of the refresh- 
ing element bathing face and hands, soon restored Arthur 
to his usual vigour, though his hair and dress bore marks 
of the fearful heat to which he had been exposed. Ford 
took longer to rally: he had received some severe and 
painful burns ; but the anguish of his mind was more 
intolerable to bear than the bodily pain, and he would 
hardly submit, in his restless impatience, to have his 
wounds dressed by Mrs. Bolder. 

" Ruined — ruined ! " he muttered to himself between 
his clenched teeth ; " why have I lived for this ? " 

" Why," exclaimed the indignant Bolder, who felt his 
parlour desecrated by the very presence of such a man 
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as Dan Ford, " I hope that you live to repent of your 
misdeeds, and make what amends you can for all the evil 
which you have done. But for that brave gentleman — " 
" Never strike at a man when he's down ! *' cried 
Arthur Madden. 

Tychicus looked somewhat sullen at the unexpected 
rebuke. " If you but knew, sir, how he treated Robert 
Holdich," he began, but his sentence was interrupted by 
the entrance of the steward himself. Holdich's hair and 
clothes were dripping from the rain, while his face was 
blackened with smoke and soot, and haggard from 
violent exertion ; yet Arthur Madden thought that he 
had seldom looked on a countenance more pleasant in its 
frank, manly, and kindly expression. 

"Thank God for the rain," said the steward ; "it has 
done far more than we could. I think, sir," he continued, 
addressing himself to Arthur, " that I can take back the 
horses to the castle ; but it may be well, as a precaution, 
to leave the engine behind, as the ruins are smouldering 
stilL" Then, turning towards Ford, who was seated by 
the window, he walked close up to the ruined man, and 
said simply, " Come with me to my home, you'll have a 
bed and a welcome." 

Ford started up from his seat : he could not look the 
steward in the face ; he felt crushed and humbled by 
the generous oflFer of the man whom he had deeply hated 
and cruelly wronged. 
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** Your home — no, no," he muttered, shaking his head, 
" I*m not brought to that. Robei-t Holdich, I could not 
go there." 

" You must go somewhere," said Tychicus under his 
breath, " for as sure as my name's Bolder, you shall not 
stay under my roof." 

It is doubtful whether any one heard or was intended 
to hear the words, but Ford threw a fierce glance on the 
speaker, as if he guessed their import. 

" Abner Stone owes me a long score," said the ruined 
publican, gloomily ; " till I am well enough to go up to 
London, I'll stay with him ; " and without uttering 
either thanks or farewell. Ford hurried out into the rain, 
groaning as his eye fell on the smoking ruins of what 
had once been his home. 

"There goes one whom no judgments will change!" 
exclaimed Tychicus Bolder. *' He's had loss of character, 
loss of place, and now he has loss of all his ill-gotten 
gains, and a hair's-breadth escape for his life : but Dan 
Ford will harden his heart like Pharaoh ; it's the clay — 
the base clay in the fire ! " 

"Don't judge him, neighbour," said Holdich gravely; 
" he's in God's hands, not ours. I pity him fi-om my 
heart." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



COMING TO THE RESCUE. 




RTHUR Madden did not reach his home till 
past midnight. He found that the dinner- 
guests had departed, but the family at the 
castle were all awaiting his return, — ^not one 
had retired to rest. A hot supper was pre- 
pared for the young man, for which fasting and fatigue 
had made him more than ready. 

The events connected with the fire at Wildwaste had 
shaken for the time even the deeply-rooted prejudices 
entertained against Arthur. Lionel shook him by the 
hand, Cora hoped that he had sustained no harm, and 
Mrs. Madden in her blandest tone declared that he was 
a hero. Lina clung to her brother, when she met him 
at the door, with a fond though silent embrace, which 
expressed, far better than words could have done, 
all the anxiety which she had suflFered on his account^ 
and the joy and the pride which . she felt ! Lina could 
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hardly take off her gaze from Arthur while he partook 
cheerfully of the refreshment which he greatly required, 
except when she turned aside to dash from her eyes the 
tears of thankful affection which would well up and dim 
them. That hour was to Arthur Madden one of the 
brightest of his existence. It has been said that "rest " 
is *' a sense of duty performed," and he knew that he had 
on that night bravely and well performed his duty. 
Arthur retired to repose with a very weary frame, but 
a very light heart, full of thankfulness to God, and at 
peace with all mankind. 

Trials, however, returned with the morning. With 
characteristic bad taste, such as might have led him to 
whitewash carved oak, or "paint the lily," Sir Thomas 
echoed Mrs. Madden's word "hero," and rung all the 
changes on it with such fulsome praise and exaggerated 
eulogium, as disgusted his hearers, and made his admira- 
tion lower instead of exalt its object. The demon of 
jealousy was roused in the breast of Lionel, and he felt 
less disposed than ever to tolerate the younger brother 
whose deeds had eclipsed his own. The stream of Cora's 
malice had speedily flowed back into its accustomed 
channel 

"Really, Sir Thomas," she ironically exclaimed, "you 
should write an epic poem on the burning of the * Jolly 
Gardener,' a poem as long as the Iliad, with Arthur as 
the Achilles of course ! We should have him depicted 
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in the frontispiece, rushing into the alehouse, with a 
squirt in one hand, and a watering-pot in the other, 
shouting out in most thrilling tones, * I'll save my publi- 
can or perish ! * " 

The circle laughed, with the exception of Lina, who 
looked indignant at a jest being made on a subject so 
serious. Arthur's smile had little of mirth in it; he 
knew that his sister's malice had pointed her poor 
attempt at wit. 

The Times which came down from London on that 
morning also tended to widen family division, and in- 
crease the bitter feeling towards Arthur which his con- 
scientious conduct had raised. " That odious heading, 
Verner v. Madden " was followed in this report of pro- 
ceedings by the printed extract from the letter which 
Arthur had forwarded, and comments were made on 
** the chivalrous generosity of the Madden family " 
which had placed so remarkable and " telling " a docu- 
ment in the hands of the lawyers. Lionel, when he 
came to this sentence, in disgust flung the paper across 
the table, muttering, as he cast on his brother a look of 
withering contempt, " There's nothing which fools will 
not sacrifice for a breath of popular applause ! " 

The spacious apartment in which the Maddens took 
their sumptuous repasts together, was becoming to 
Arthur something like the examination chamber of the 
Inquisition ; the time necessarily passed in it was pain- 
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ful, and the room was always quitted with a sensation 
of relief. Arthur's sensitive, affectionate nature was 
wounded to the quick by domestic unkindness ; he had 
often difficulty in keeping his temper, and guarding his 
lips from angry retort. Better a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox and Itatred therewith^ was a 
verse which often painfully recurred to his mind. 
Arthur, when surrounded by his family, felt that if his 
uncle's reply to his letter were long delayed, he could 
hardly endure the trial of daily intercourse with the foes 
of his own household, whose ingenuity was employed in 
torturing the spirit which they had not been able to 
subdue. But let patience have its perfect work ; this 
was what Arthur strove to take as his watchword, 
though feeling that to a young and ardent mind patience 
is — of all the graces — the most difficult to be acquired. 

*' Whither bound, Arthur dearest ? " asked Lina, as 
with straw hat on her head, and light scarf on her shoul- 
ders, she met her brother in the hall, about an hour after 
breakfast. 

" I am going to walk over to Wildwaste," said Arthur. 

"Oh, I'm so glad, — that was just where I wanted to 
go, to see the place where the fire occurred, the scene of 
your gallant exploit." 

"Much rain has fallen, you will find the common 
hardly passable," observed Arthur. 

" What care I for miry road, or quaking morass, when 
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I have the escort of my hero-brother ! " exclaimed Liiia. 
** But," she continued, with sudden gravity, looking up 
into his face, ** it seems as if you did not wish to have 
me as your companion." 

** Well, wee thing, to own the truth — " 

" Oh, I never choose to intrude my company where it 
is unwelcome ! " exclaimed Lina, withdrawing the hand 
which she had placed on the arm of her brother. 

"Nay, now, Lina, you must not be angiy with me — 
like the rest of the world," said Arthur ; and he took 
the little hand, and drew it within his arm ; then con- 
tinued, as they descended together the steps which led 
down from the portico, '* you shall come with me, and 
you shall know all that I think of doing, — there shall be 
no secrets between you and me. I am visiting Wild- 
waste as a recruiting sergeant, Lina ; I want to beat up 
a few scholars there, to begin a kind of little day-school 
and Sunday-school in the grocer s shed." 

" And who's to be the teacher ? " asked Lina. 

The young man flushed a little, and looked on the 
ground as he answered, ** I — in default of a better." 

"You ! oh no, no, that never will do," cried Lina. 

" I was afraid that you would think so," said Arthur, 
whose affection for his younger sister made him feel her 
want of sympathy more discouraging than opposition 
from any one else. " But you see, Lina, I had a long 
conversation last evening after the lecture, with Mr. 
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Eardley, when I told him something of my visit to Wild- 
waste, and the thoughts in regard to that wretched place 
which I could not drive out of my mind. I told him all 
that I had fancied might justify me in doing nothing — 
my uncertain stay here, the necessity for hard study, the 
evil of commencing a work with which I should not be 
able to go on. Mr. Eardley listened kindly and 
patiently, but did not give my arguments for self-indul- 
gence the weight which I had hoped that he would." 

" Let him work himself, it is his office," cried Lina. 

"No, Mr. Eardley cannot work at Wild waste," said 
Arthur; *'it does not belong to his parish, and lies very 
far from his church. But Mr. Eardley believes that Mr. 
Parton might be induced to carry on a class if one were 
only set on foot, though he is too diffident and shy to 
commence anything of the soi-t himself, nor would under- 
take the first breaking into something like order the 
young roughs of the wretched hamlet. • Mr. Eardley 
gi-asped at the idea of my breaking the ice, making some 
kind of a beginning, holding a daily class for two hours : 
and if I acquired an influence over my pupils, I might 
certainly use it to draw them to the bi-weekly cottage 
meetings. Thus, dear one, even when I am away — as I 
hope soon to be — hard at work with a tutor in London, 
I may hope that my short stay here has not been quite 
without use." 

" So you are expected to break in all the young cubs, 
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and just when they begin to look a somewhat more re- 
spectable pack, you are to hand over the whip to some 
one else, who will have all the credit of their improve- 
ment ! You've no notion what a task is before you ! " 

** I have a pretty good notion," replied Arthur, with a 
very significant smile : "I have held back from it as 
long as I could, but," he added gravely, ''the events of 
last night have been to me as a solemn confirmation of 
ray own impression that it is my duty to labour at Wild- 
waste, and that I cannot refuse to attempt at least to do 
some little good there, without opposing what I believe 
to be the will of my Lord." 

** Better hire a schoolmaster," suggested Lina, " than 
submit to such drudgery yourself" 

''How am I to hire any one," said Arthur, "when for 
the very bread that I eat, — for the very means of acquir- 
ing the knowledge which may one day make me inde- 
pendent, I must be indebted to others ? " 

" Oh, that horrid law-suit ! " exclaimed Lina. " But 
you have just touched on a point which proves that you 
cannot undertake this dreadful teaching. You must 
study yourself — study hard." 

" Yes, I know it," replied Arthur Madden. " I have 
been arranging my plans. I shall try to get over my 
lazy habit of late rising, and go to my books early. I 
find that I can thus give seven clear hours daily to study, 
and yet reserve time for my class." 

(280) 13 
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'' But your fishing, your shooting, your croquet, your 
riding — " 

*'I fear that I shall not have time for them." 

"Oh, Arthur, Arthur! what a sacrifice!" exclaimed 
Lina, to whom the idea of living without such recrea- 
tions was like that of being buried alive. She could 
not speak another word for several minutes, but clam- 
bered over the stile which divided the castle grounds 
from the common, without accepting the help of her 
brother's extended hand, and began making her way 
across the swampy waste as fast as the pei'petual 
danger of leaving her goloshes in the mire would let 
her. 

''Look there!" she exclaimed at last, stopping and 
pointing to the dreary flat expanse before them ; " that's 
an emblem of what your life is going to be ! " 

"Look there," repeated Arthur, glancing upward to- 
wards an opening in the lowering clouds through which 
poured a stream of the most brilliant sunshine ; "and 
remember that there is something that can gild and 
brighten even such a landscape as this." 

" I cannot endure to see you throwing yourself away !" 
exclaimed Lina, resuming her walk. "When you 
dashed last night into the flames, it was a great and 
glorious deed (whatever Cora in her malice may say), 
and when I heard of it, oh, how proud I was to think 
that you were my brother ! But this — this drudgery, 
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this slaveiy," — the young girl seemed half choked with 
her feelings, and did not finish the sentence. 

"And yet, Lina^ the two actions are not dissimilar, 
though this work," Arthur said with a smile, "goes 
more against the grain that the other. I felt a kind of 
— of almost pleasurable excitement last night in work- 
ing with the rest, and when I sprang into that house 
it was rather from instinct than anything else. I 
had really no time to weigh consequences, and scarcely 
to feel any fear. I could not have remained still, know- 
ing that poor wretch to be in the midst of the flames. 
And yet how long one can remain unmoved, almost in- 
different, when souls— not bodies— are in danger ! How 
one can follow business, amusement, folly, easy and 
careless, while drunkenness, swearing, profanity, perhaps 
murder itself, are going on almost under one's eyes, 
without uttering a warning or making an effort to save 
one fellow-creature from destruction ! Lina, I remember 
long, long ago our mother reading to me from the Bible 
the song of Deborah, and pausing at the denunciation 
against the city which had remained inactive during the 
great struggle which freed the oppressed people of Israel. 
Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lard, curse ye 
bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; because they came not 
to iJie help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty, I see before my mind's eye now our dear 
mother's thoughtful look as she said, ' I fear that curse 
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will rest on many who call themselves Christians/ I 
did not understand her words then, and they surprised 
me ; but they came back with force upon my memory 
this morning when I thought of Wildwaste, and the in- 
tense dislike which I have felt to helping in any work 
there." 

Lina made no reply ; perhaps from her attention being 
engrossed by the difficulty of picking her steps. Before 
the brother and sister entered the hamlet, which stood 
in the centre of the common, some of the children with- 
in had caught sight of Arthur s tall figure, and a little 
crowd soon assembled to greet the hero of the last night's 
exploit. 

*' There he is — that's he — what fought the lion, and 
knocked down Abner Stone, and worked so hard to put 
out the fire, and pulled Dan Ford out of the burning 
house ;" and as young Madden advanced towards the 
groups, they greeted him with a shout which was loud 
and hearty, if not particularly melodious. This reception 
given to her favourite brother put Lina into more cheer- 
ful spirits, and she listened with amusement to the short 
colloquy which took place between Arthur and his 
ragged admirers. 

" Thank you, boys, that's enough; I want you to hear 
m6 now." The noisy welcome subsided down into 
silence. " Didn't I tell you that an English boy should 
be brave, and always ready to help the weak ? " 
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''Ay, sir — yes, sir, as you helped the chap in the 
fire." 

" There's another thing that an English boy should do 
— he should keep his promise when he makes one ; now 
did not you — and you — give me your word that I should 
see you last evening at the cottage meeting ? " 

The boys questioned began to rub their heads in 
evident perplexity, not having any excuse at hand. 

" Well, I'll say no more of that this time, but I'm com- 
ing to make arrangements for holding a school-class for 
two hours here every morning, and I hope to begin to- 
morrow at ten. Now, are there any of you here who 
will come and do your best to learn what may help you 
hereafter to be clever, useful, and honest men ? Mind," 
Arthur continued, raising his hand to check the eager 
reply that he saw every boy was about to make, " let no 
one here make a promise that he is not resolved to 
keep." 

The boys, thus checked, expressed their willingness to 
come, in a way a little less noisy than they might other- 
wise have done. One of them said, grinning meri-ily, 
that it would be " a good lark to be taught by a gem- 
man;" and another saucy little urchin, whose face looked 
as if it had never been washed in all his life, glancing at 
Lina, said, archly, "and Miss will come to lam the 
little gals too." 

"They'll hardly catch me dokig that," laughed Lina, 
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as she pursued her way with her brother towards the 
dwelling of Tychicus Bolder. The smile passed, how- 
ever, from her lips, as the next few steps which she took 
brought her in sight of the yet warm and smoking 
heap of smouldering ruins, which marked the spot where 
had stood the public-house, once the scene of drunken 
revel and riot. Instead of accompanying Arthur into 
the " low shop " which he now entered, Lina stood with- 
out gazing on the mass of blackened wreck, from which 
some dirty, untidy-looking women were pulling out 
fragments of half-consumed wood to help in keeping up 
their own little fires. Looking on the scene of her 
brother's brave efforts, Lina could better realize the 
terrors of the preceding night. Fancy rekindled the 
blazing pile, and Lina closed her eyes with a sensation 
of horror as she imagined what her feelings would have 
been could she have seen Arthur, as Lionel had seen 
him, rushing into what had appeared to be the very 
jaws of destruction. God had preserved him in the hour 
of danger — God had thrown a shield round his head — 
and was it not well that Arthur should now seek to 
devote his ransomed life to the service of God ? 





CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE COTTAGE HOME. 

'HAT is my wee thing dreaming about ? " said 
Arthur, as, after quitting the shop of Tychi- 
cus, he gently laid his band on his sister's 
shoulder. 

" Oh, Arthur " — she pointed tremblingly 
to the smoking ruins — "to think what might have been — '* 
Lina left the sentence incomplete, but her brimming 
eyes said the rest. 

" We will visit Mrs. Stone's cottage now," said Arthur. 
" I must show you my little friend Lottie." 

As they approached the door, a tall, good-looking man 
came out, with his forehead bandaged, and his left arm 
in a sling. Lina had never seen him before, but his 
pale, anxious countenance awoke her compassion. 

*' That's Ford !" whispered Arthur to Lina^ who looked 
with increased interest on the man who had been saved 
by her brother. 
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Ford's manner, also, as he first respectfully bowed to 
the young lady, and then in fervent language expressed 
his deep gratitude to his preserver, further enlisted the 
sympathies of Lina in his favour. 

" I take shame to myself for not having thanked you, 
sir, last night, as I do now with all my heart and soul," 
said the publican. " But when a man has just seen his 
house blazing before his eyes — when he has lost in one 
hour all the hard earnings of his life — he hardly knows 
what he is doing, sir ; his head gets confused and dizzy." 
Ford raised his hand to his brow as he spoke. 

" I am glad to see that you are not more seriously 
hurt," said Arthur. And he was about to pass on ; but 
Ford evidently wished to say more. 

"Ay, sir, it's a good thing, it is, seeing that I've 
nothing now but my own labour to look to for keeping 
me out of the workhouse. It's hard for a man like me 
to begin life again, without so much as a shilling to rub 
against another." 

Lina's look of compassion encouraged Ford to proceed. 

/'I thought, sir, that a brave, noble-hearted gentleman, 
such as you are, would maybe give a lift to a poor fellow 
whose life you had saved. If I might be bold to say it, 
if there was a paper now sent round to the gentry about 
here, with such a name as yours at the head, there might 
be such a subscription got up as would set me on my 
legs again, and give me a new start in life." 
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Lina*s hand was searching in lier pocket for her purse. 
The spirit of patronage was rising in her, and she won- 
dered that Arthur did not warmly respond to the touch- 
ing appeal of the ruined man. Young Madden paused 
in thought for a moment before he replied, — 

" I have not myself the means of assisting you ; and 
if such a paper were sent round, it should be by the 
clergyman, or some one who knows you well, and not 
by those who are almost strangers in the place. You 
had better apply to Mr. Bull or to Mr. Eardley." 

Baffled and disappointed — for the very name of Eard- 
ley was as wormwood to the soul of Dan Ford — the 
publican slunk gloomily away. As soon as he was 
beyond the hearing of those whom he did not choose 
to offend, he ground his teeth, and muttered, — 

''The hypocrite ! the liar! — he not have the means 
to help me, and ride a blood-horse as he does ! But oh, 
the mean, beggarly miser, he's no more a gentleman 
than I am ! " 

*' Arthur, dearest, it seemed hardly like you to let 
that poor Ford go without any assistance or encourage- 
ment," said Lina. "Surely it is at least as much a 
Christian duty to help the homeless as to teach a set of 
ragged, unmannerly urchins ? " 

" There are some cases," answered Arthur, " where 
one may do harm in trying to do good. I suspect that 
this is one of those cases." 
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" I like to obey the impulse of my heart,'* exclaimed 
Lina, as she followed her brother, picking her steps over 
the rubbish and dust-heaps which obstructed her way to 
the low door of the dwelling of Stone. 

The place was still hot from the fire which was yet 
smouldering near, which rendered the sickening odour 
from the manufactory more oppressive to Arthur and 
Lina. The cottage, also, was in a state of extreme 
untidiness and confusion ; the side wall, as has been 
mentioned, having suflfered, though to no very material 
extent, from the efiects of the conflagration. Mrs. Stone — 
a thin, hollow-eyed woman, with bruise marks on her 
face, and dark hair escaping from a not very tidy cap — 
was engaged in washing the scorched and blackened 
shirt which her husband had worn during his efforts to 
prevent the fire from spreading. In the comer sat a 
little girl, whom Lina instantly recognized as the Red 
Ridinghood described by her brother, though not wear- 
ing the scarlet cloak. Lottie rose, her black eyes spark- 
ling with pleasure at sight of Arthur ; and turning to a 
dull, heavy boy who was breaking up a bit of lath into 
fragments, she cried, in a very audible whisper, — 

" That's he ! that's he ! I thought he'd come to see 
mother agen." 

" Oh, sir," exclaimed Deborah Stone, clasping her red 
wet hands, " what a night we had !" 

'* A night to be much remembered," said Arthur. 
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And the expression which he had casually used recalling 
to his mind words employed on a more solenm occasion, 
he added — " It was a night of deliverance to us both, 
for which we should be thankful indeed to a merciful 
God." 

The poor woman looked at Arthur with a wistful 
expression, and then observed, with a sigh,— 

" I minded these things when I was a girl ; but since 
I married, what with the care and the worrit, and Abner 
not thinking that way, and the church being so far, and 
no one a-visiting here, I've nigh forgotten all that I 
lamed. But last night, with all the flame and the flare, 
and the roaring and crackling and shrieking, and yon 
poor lad down in the fit, and the heat like the heat of a 
furnace — oh, it made me think of the judgment-day. 
I wished then — I wished — " 

Deborah stopped, and shook her head sadly ; then, as 
if intuitively, went on with her washing. 

'* I suppose, Mrs. Stone," observed Arthur, " that 
there is none of us who has not something to be sorry 
for in the past ; and such events as those of last night 
may be sent to make us think of such things. You 
have been unfortunate in being deprived, as you say, of 
many religious advantages such as others possess ; but 
surely there is one within your reach — I mean, attend- 
ance at the meetings held by Mr. Eardley in the cottage 
of the steward." 
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*'rve promised Mr. Holdich to go to the next/' said 
Deborah, wiping her hands on her apron. "I couldn't 
ha* denied him anything ; for had not he — and you, sir — 
worked as you did in the fire, the roof would ha* been 
burned over our heads last night.** 

" When did you see Robert Holdich ?** 

" Was he not over here at daybreak, afore my hus- 
band went to his work, with something which his good 
wife sent for my boy ? And didn't he have a word 
with Ford ? and give him a golden sovereign, he did, to 
take him up to Lunnon to look out some way of gettin* 
his living. I hope he'll go soon," said the woman, 
lowering her voice, and looking towards the door — " and 
that he'll never come back, for he's nigh been the ruin 
of my husband." 

Arthur and Lina exchanged significant glances. 

" You see, sir," continued Mrs. Stone, " the ' Black 
Bear,' it's half a mile off, and don't lie just as it were in 
the way. Abner kept tolerable steady, except maybe 
on Sundays, till the * Jolly Gardener' was set up next 
door ; and it warn't in human nature not to turn into it 
then." 

"The fire of last night was not an unmixed evil," 
thought Arthur. 

While young Madden went on conversing with De- 
borah as to the practicability of her taking the two 
children with her to the cottage service, and even per- 
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haps inducing her husband to attend it, now that the 
perilous attractions of a " public '* next door would 
tempt him no longer ; Lina tried to make friends with 
Lottie, and, in doing so, half forgot the disgust with 
which the heat, the closeness, and the untidy state of 
the cottage had inspired her. Lina wished to draw out 
from the child a description of the fire, and especially of 
the exertions made by her favourite brother. 

" You saw Mr. Arthur — that tall gentleman there — 
doing great things last night," she said, suggestively, to 
the little girl. 

"He pulled down a lot of planks, he and father. 
Father did most, for he had the hatchet. They both 
worked as hard as they could." 

'* And they put out the fire," observed Lina. 

"No," said the little girl, quickly, *' they didn't put 
out the fire. 'Oldit brought the big snake, with the 
little rain, that hissed on the fire ; but that did not put 
it out. Then God sent the great rain from the sky, and 
the house fell — oh, with such a terrible crash !" Lottie 
pressed her little hands on both sides of her head. " And 
then the dreadful blazing stopped ; and then we was not 
afeerd any more." 

Lina was amused by the naive and animated manner 
of Lottie, and began to think that there might be 
nothing very disagreeable, after all, in teaching one 
bright, black-eyed little child, even though she was no 
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descendant of Abraham, nor dwelt under palm-trees, nor 
wore the picturesque, flowing garments of the East. 

" Would you not like to come to me at the castle, 
Lottie?" said Lina, in a coaxing tone. There was a 
very doubtful expression in Lottie's black eyes at the 
question, " I would teach you to read out of one of 
my pretty books. Wouldn't you like to be taught by a 
lady ?" 

" No," said the little girl, bluntly ; " I don't want to 
be lai-ned by no one but Mrs. 'Oldit." 
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Lina's vanity was not much flattered by the preference 
given to the steward's wife. 

" I have been rather unlucky in my attempts at 
philanthropy," she laughingly observed to Arthur, as 
the two, after taking leave of the Stones, set out on 
their homeward way. '* The first person whom I wish 
to assist turns out to be quite unworthy of assistance ; 
and the first pupil whom I ofier to teach will have 
nothing to do with my teaching. It is clear that I am 
not made for this kind of work, and had better leave it 
to those who better understand it." 

So lightly did Lina dismiss for the time from her 
mind all idea of taking an active part in the Christian 
mission. She might not have been unwilling to do some 
desultory act of kindness now and then to those who 
excited her feelings of natural pity or took her fancy : 
she was ready to play at chaHtyj if she might stop 
doing so at any moment when she found the occupation 
irksome or incompatible with some worldly amusement. 
Lina's religion was all emotion and feeling ; something 
like a holiday garment, worn only on particular occa- 
sions — it was not suited to stand the " wear and tear" 
of daily work. It served to hide from her own eyes the 
selfishness and vanity that lurked beneath ; it made 
Lina seem to herself more spiritual than most of 
those around her ; and perhaps the sharpest sting of 
annoyance which Arthur's conduct inflicted on his sister 
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was that which touched her self-love, rousing a latent 
suspicion that more decision, raore devotedness, were 
required of a Christian than any that she had hitherto 
shown. Lina had been quite satisfied with being more 
religious than Lionel and Cora, more unworldly than 
Mrs. Madden ; and until lately Arthur's piety had had 
so little expression in act or word, that it had awakened 
no uneasiness in the conscience of his sister by contrast 
with her own. We should suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong in the state of our hearts when the secret 
wish arises that those whom we love were a little less 
devoted and earnest ; when, instead of being impelled 
by their example to press more cheerfully onward in a 
heavenward path, we would fain have them slacken 
their speed to suit our more languid and careless walk. 





CHAPTER XIX 

DO not propose describing Ai-thur Madden's first 
essay in the — to him — new and diflBcult art 
of teaching a set of wild, ignorant boys. He 
had received many practical hints from Mr. 
Eardley, without which he would have found 
the task yet more arduous. He grappled to the dif- 
ficulty with spirit, and soon found that the " pack of 
cubs," in all their variety of character, would supply 
him with objects of strong interest, and relieve his mind 
from dwelling upon more painful themes. The most 
discouraging feeling to the young teacher was that he 
was only breaking up fallow ground for another to sow 
in — that he was only commencing a work that another 
must complete. But Arthur was beginning to grasp the 
truth that the Christian mission is one great work, 
carried on from age to age, and employing many genera- 
tions of workers, yet, like the building of the Ark, or of 
the Temple, forming a sublime and glorious whole. 
Blessed they who in faith engage in the work ; though 
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but as hewers of wood or drawera of water, they are 
fellow-labourers with apostles and martyrs ; their office, 
however the world may despise it, is the highest that 
mortal can hold. While earth's conquerors throw up 
their sand-hills, which the billows of time must sooner 
or later sweep away, God's workers build for eternity, 
and under the eye of their King. 

It was encouraging to Arthur on the Friday evening 
not to miss one of his rough young pupils at the cottage 
meeting. Their behaviour also was more decorous than 
might have been expected, considering that probably 
none of them had ever attended a religious service before. 
Their teacher's presence served to quiet and overawe the 
village boys. Arthur was also pleased to see Lottie's 
scarlet cloak in the doorway, as Deborah came with her 
two children. Gideon was a large, heavy, silent boy. 
Arthur had rather regretted at first that this dull 
unpromising pupil should have joined his class. He 
soon found, however, that none of his little band was 
more quiet and attentive than Gideon, more anxious to 
understand, or more ready to obey. As Arthur saw 
him seated on the floor (for the cottage did not afford a 
sufficient number of chairs and benches for its increased 
congi'egation), his gray eyes watching every movement 
of Mr. Eardley's lips, Arthur felt a peculiar interest in 
that afflicted boy, who had suffered more sorely than his 
companions from the evils that had surrounded him from 
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his birth, and who seemed to be more ready than any 
of them to receive and welcome the good tidings of 
freedom. 

Abner Stone was not present. Unhappily for him, 
Ford was still lingering on the scene of his former pros- 
perity, and the two men had gone off to drink at the 
** Black Bear" before Deborah, with a heavy heart, had 
quitted her home to attend the short service in the 
cottage of Holdich. 

LECTUKE V. MOSES BY THE RED SEA. 

When last we met here, dear friends, we reviewed the 
grand subject of the whole nation of Israel beiog freed 
at once from bondage, and setting out, with their flocks 
and herds, their old men and their feeble little ones, on 
their pilgrimage to the land promised ages before to their 
fathers. 

But who was to guide this mighty multitude on their 
way? how were they to find a path through wide- 
spreading deserts, where no land-mark might meet their 
eyes ? how would they know in trackless wastes where 
wells were to be found ? how were six hundred ikouaand 
people, with their little ones, to find food or water 
sufficient to prevent their perishing from want long 
before they could reach the land of Canaan ? 

Such thoughts as these must have pressed on the 
mind of Moses their leader ; and but for his faith in the 
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over-ruling providence of God, they must have become 
an overwhehning burden too heavy for him to bear. 
But God granted at once to His people a heavenly guide, 
that would both serve to direct them, and also be a 
symbol to them of His presence with them during their 
dangerous journey. With what thankful joy must 
Moses have beheld moving before the host of Israel a 
mysterious pillar — cloud by day, and fire by night — 
marking the path of safety, the path of duty, for all the 
multitudes of the Lord's redeemed. 

And so, in our journey through the wilderness of life, 
God has granted to us, in the Holy Bible, such a 
heavenly guide. Thy Word is a lamp unto Tny feet, 
and a light unto my path^ says the Psalmist. In times 
of perplexity and temptation, when we know not what 
course to pursue, let us turn to our Bible, and find in it 
a safe guide through darkness and trouble. It is God's 
own gift to His people. For thousands of years the 
Scriptures have directed pilgrims from the Egypt of sin 
and sorrow to the heavenly Canaan of rest. Let us 
obey them, follow them, prize them ; for if we wilfully 
turn from the course which God's holy Word points out, 
and continue to wander in paths of our own choice, no 
doubt we shall perish by the way. 

But in following the guiding pillar the faith and 
obedience of the Israelites were at once severely tried. 
The natural, it might have seemed the only, way by 
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which a multitude travelling on foot could journey from 
Egypt to Canaan would be by traversing what we call 
the Isthmus of Suez, a neck of land to the north of the 
Red Sea. This was the, direct way to Canaan, but it 
was not the way appointed by God. We can imagine 
the doubts in the minds of some of the Israelites, and 
the surprise in all, when the guiding pillar moved 
onwards towards the south — nay, when it led the host 
to a place where all fiirther progress appeared to be 
stopped by the Red Sea. 

"Is it possible that God can command us to take 
such a course as this ? It is one that must bring us to 
certain ruin." Such, doubtless, were the thoughts 
which arose in many a heart as the multitude beheld 
the broad expanse of waters stretching before them. 
The people could not understand why God should bring 
them hither, nor how He could open for them a way of 
escape. One thing only was clear to all — it was the 
Lord's will that they should encamp on the shores of the 
sea which they had no apparent means of crossing. 
They must submit and believe, they must obey and 
trust. 

But what was the terror which spread through the 
multitude when they found that the enemy was in 
pursuit ! Pharaoh, the tyrant of Egypt, had soon 
recovered from the panic into which the death of his 
first-bom had thrown him. He had soon regretted the 
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hasty consent to the departure of his bondsmen which 
had been wrung from him by fear. He determined to 
pursue with his chariots and horses the defenceless hosts 
that were slowly wending their way from the land of 
Egypt. And thus again we see in Pharaoh a picture of 
the persevering malice of our great foe — the DeviL He 
will not willingly suflFer one poor slave to escape. Even 
when we have tried to turn from our sins, and foUow 
the guidance of God's Word, he pursues us with mani- 
fold temptations. Like the Israelites, shut in between 
the mountains and the sea, with the chariots and horse- 
men of Pharaoh coming thundering down upon them, 
we may sometimes be so overwhelmed by cruel tempta- 
tions pressing upon us, that we cry out, almost in 
despair, Oh, wretched man that I aw,, who shall deliver 
Trie from the body of this deaili ! But if our faith fail not, 
if we turn not back from following God's Word, the 
conqueror's song shall soon be ours, Thanks be to Ood, 
which giveth us the victoi^ through our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

The position of Moses at this time was indeed one of 
overwhelming trial and difficulty. In following the 
pillar, he had brought the multitudes of Israel into a 
valley where, hemmed in between mountains and sea^ 
with heaving waters before them, and a merciless foe 
behind, they were as a flock penned up for the 
slaughter. Fierce looks of despair were turned upon 
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Moses ; the cry of anguish and reproach from those who 
deemed that he had lured them to their ruin rang in 
the leader's ears. Because there were no graves in Egypt, 
hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness? 
Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to carry us forth 
out of Egypt 1 Is not this the word that we did tell thee 
in Egypt, saying^ Let us alone, that we may serve the 
Egyptians'! For better for us to seiue the. Egyptians, 
than that we should die in the wilderness. 

Sublime was the faith which inspired the reply of the 
noble leader, who, at the call of God, had left all that 
had sweetened life, to devote that life to serving an 
ungrateful people. Fear ye not, said Moses; stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord, which He will 
show to you to-day: for the Egyptians whom ye 
have seen to-day, ye shaU see them again no more for 
ever. The Lord shall fight for you, ye shall hold your 
peace. 

But though the words of Moses were so full of calm 
confidence and courage, we judge by those of the Lord 
which immediately follow in the sacred narrative, that 
the soul of the hero was at that time wrestling in 
agonised prayer for success in this hour of sore need. 
Wherefore cried thou unto Me? said the Lord. And 
then came the wondrous command, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward : but lift tlwu 
up thy rod, and stretch out thine hand over the sea, and 
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divide it : and the children of Israel shall go on dry 
ground through tite midst of the sea. 

Then the mysterious pillar moved from its place in 
the front, and hung suspended between the Israelites 
and their pursuers, to give light through the night to 
God's people, while it was as clouds and darkness to 
their foes. And Moses lifted up his hand, and stretched 
it over the sea. Oh, stupendous miracle of divine 
power ! The strong east wind blew — the minister of 
Him who holdeth the deep in the hollow of His hand. 
ITie mighty waters divided, and stood up on the right 
hand and on the left, like towering walls of crystal, 
leaving a dry path for the redeemed of the Lord to pass 
over. On what a scene that night did the light from the 
fire-pillar shine ! The waters saw Thee, God, the waters 
saw Thee ; they were afraid : the depths also were troubled. 
Thy way is in the sea, and Thy paths in the great 
waters, and Thy footsteps are not known. Thou leddest 
Thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron, 

The part of the Red Sea where it is believed * that 

* The precise place of this passage has been much contested. Some place it near 
Suez ; others, with more probability, about ten hours' journey lower down, at Clysma, 
or the valley of Bedea. The modem names of places in the vicinity tend to confirm 
the latter supposition. The chain of mountains which line the western coast of the 
Bed Sea is called " Attaca" — deliverance. On the eastern coast opposite is a head- 
land called " Kas Musa" — or, the Cape of Moses. Somewhat lower, " Haman Faraon " 
— PharaA)h's Springs; and the general name of the golf is "Bahral Kolsam" — the 
Bay of Submersion. — Dr. Hale8. 

Dean Stanley thinks that the passage was more to the north, where the channel is 
not so wide. 

I cannot refrain from giving the following quotation from the writings of the cele- 
brated traveller Bruce, as quoted by Dr. Eitto : — 

^'Diodorus Siculus, lib. ill., p. 122, says, the Troglodytes, the indigenous inhabitants 
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the multitudes of Israel crossed is about ten or twelve 
miles broad, and the middle of the channel about eighty- 
feet deep. Many hours of the night must have been 
occupied by the slow passage of a moving nation, carry- 
ing with them all their earthly possessions, and encum- 
bered by flocks and herds. Safely the little feet of 
children trod the coral-strewn depths* where never 
before a living foot had left its impress. Strangely rose 
the murmur of a vast host from the abyss where never 
human voice had sounded before. Guided, perhaps, by 
that murmur, mingled with the bleating of sheep and 
the lowing of oxen, Pharaoh and his fierce warriors 
followed in the track of their intended victims, and, like 
them, entered the dry channel of the sea. It is probable 
that the Egyptians, confused by the darkness, and never 
for a moment supposing it possible that a way could be 
opened through the waters, were not in the least aware 
that they were traversing the bed of those waves that 
they had seen but a few hours before sparkling in the 
rays of the sun. Their swift horses and rapidly-rolling 
wheels must soon have overtaken the slowly-moving 

of that yery spot, had a tradition from father to son, from their very earliest ages, that 
once this division of the sea did happen there; and that after leaving its bottom some 
time dry, the sea again came back, and covered it with great fury. The words of this 
author are of the most remarkable kind. We cannot think that this heathen is 
writing in favour of revelation ; he knew not Moses, .... but records the miracle of 
the division of the sea in words nearly as strong as those of Moses, from the mouths of 
unbiassed, undesigning pagans." 

* Bruce, the traveller, writes of "large trees or plants of white coral spread every- 
where over the bottom of the Bed Sea I saw one of these which, from a root 

nearly central, threw out ramifications of an almost circular form, measuring twenty- 
tiz feet every way." 
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host^ bad not the Lord Himself again interposed for the 
deliverance of His people. In the morning watch, just 
before the dawn of the day, the Lord looked unto the 
host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of 
cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians, and took 
oflF their chariot wheels, so that they drove them heavily. 

When the light of morning broke, what awful terror 
must have filled the souls of the foes of Israel, when it 
revealed to them all the horrors of their marvellous 
position, low in the bed of the sea, whose piled up 
waters on either hand remained but suspended till He 
who upheld them by His omnipotence, should withdraw 
His sustaining hand, and bid them again plunge down 
with foaming force into their natural channel ! Safely 
on the opposite shore were landing the multitudes of 
Israel ; the enemy might behold, but never could reach 
them, nor harm one hair of the head of the feeblest of 
all that host. ' 

Fear seized the Egyptians. '^ Let us flee from iJie 
face of Israel, for the Lord fighteth for ikem,'^ was the 
cry which rang through their terrified bands ! 

Too late, too late ! Warnings had been neglected — 
trials had been sent in vain — the hour of vengeance had 
come ! At the command of the Lord, Moses, the awful 
minister of justice, again stretched forth his rod over the 
sea. Simple might the action appear, but how tremen- 
dous the effect ! Never had such a scene been wit- 
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that awful time when all the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up, when the windows of 
heaven were opened, and the deluge of destruction swept 
over a guilty world ! Down on the warriors of Egypt, 
down upon chariots and horsemen, fell the accumulated 
heaps of crushing waters, foaming, roaring, sweeping 
away the pride and pomp of the mighty, aa straws are 
swept whirling down the rushing cataract.* Imagination 
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cannot realize the terrific grandeur of such a scene, nor 
can it be worthily described but in the glorious song 
which burst from the lips of Moses and the children of 
IsraeL 

/ vdll sing unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
gloriously : tlie horse and his rider hath He thrown into 
the sea. The Lord is ray strength and song, and He is 
become ray salvation : He is ray Ood, and I ivill pre- 
pare Him, an habitation; 7ay father's God, and I will 
exalt Him. 

The Lord is a Man of War : the Lord is His name. 
Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath He cast into the 
sea : his chosen captains also are drowned in the Red 
Sea. The depths have covered them : they sank into the 
bottom as a stone. 

Thy right hand, Lord, is become glorious in power: 
Thy right hand, Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy. 
And in the greatness of thine eoccellency Thou hast over- 
thrown them that rose up against Thee : Thou sent est 
forth Thy wrath, which consumed them as stubble. And 
with the blast of Thy nostrils the waters were gathered 
together, the floods stood upright as an heap, and the 
depths were con/jealed in the heart of the sea. 

The en^emy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I 
mil divide the spoil; my lust shall be satisfied upon 
them; I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy 
them. . 
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Thou didst blow with Thy wiiidj the sea covered them; 
they sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Who is like unto Thee, Lord, among the gods? who 
is like Thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in piuises, 
doinxj wonders 1 Thou stretchedst out Thine right hand, 
the earth swallowed them. Thou in Thy mercy hast led 
forth the people which Thou hast redeemed : Thou hast 
guided them in Thy strength unto Thy holy habita- 
tion The Loud shall reign for ever and ever. 

And MiHam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took 
a timbrel in her hand ; and all the women went out 
after her with timbrels and with dances. And Miriam 
answered them, — 

Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloria- 
ously ; the horse and his rider hath He thrown into 
the sea. 

In meditating on this wonderful miracle of Israel's 
passing through the sea, there is a lesson to be drawn 
from the subject which I must not omit to place before 
you. As the constantly recurring feast of the Passover 
was a type of the feast of the Lord's Supper, in which 
we thankfully remember the death of the Lamb of God 
by whose blood we are saved, so the passing of Israel 
through the Red Sea, once for all, was a type of the 
other sacrament, that of baptism, by which Christians 
commence their pilgrimage towards a heavenly home. 
Of this we are assuied from the inspired words of St. 
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Paul : Brethren, I would not that ye should he ignorant 
how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all 
passed through the sea, and were all baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea. As Moses himself 
went through this typical baptism, so his Antitype, the 
blessed Saviour, was baptized as well as His people. 
Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness, said the 
Son of God to the Baptist. And dare we neglect or 
undervalue that ordinance which the Redeemer enforced 
by His command, and hallowed by His example ? Dare 
we neglect or undervalue that ordinance of which we 
have an image in one of the most glorious miracles ever 
wrought by the power of God ? 

The deliverance of Israel from their foes is also a type 
of the final and most glorious deliverance of God's people, 
the spiritual Israel, from the power of Satan and sin. 
The song of triumph which sounded by the Egyptians' 
waters is as the first note of that which shall burst from 
the redeemed of the Lord who have gotten the victory, 
when they stand in glory by the sea of glass mingled 
with fire (Rev. xv.). They sin^ the song of Moses the 
servant of Ood, and the song of the Lamb, saying. Great 
and marvellous are Thy works. Lord Ood Almighty ; 
just and true are Thy ways, Thou King of saints. Who 
shall nx)t fear Thee, Lord, and glorify Thy name ? for 
Thou only art holy : for all nations shall come and wor- 
ship before Thee ; for Thy judgments are made manifest. 
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Oh, my brethren, that we may join in that triumphant 
song, let us make sure that we are here indeed counted 
amongst the Lord's redeemed. May we, through grace, 
be found of the flock that are saved, not of the enemy 
that perish ; mere baptism cannot suffice us ; the 
Egyptians as well as the Israelites went down into the 
bed of the sea ! May we leam from the history before 
us that the weakest babe is safe in Christ, while the 
proudest and mightiest monarchs must perish without 
ffim! 




CHAPTER XX. 




COTTAGE AND CASTLE. 

[HE full moon was hanging her silver lamp in the 
sky, as Deborah Stone and her children wended 
their way back towards the dreary moor of 
Wildwaste. Lottie's black eyes were raised 
towards the bright orb, and as she drew her scarlet cloak 
tightly around her, for the night was chilly, she won- 
dered whether the pillar of fire which guided the 
Israelites through the sea were as bright as the moon, 
and threw shadows as long arid as dark. Deborah 
went on in silence, breathing hard as she walked at 
a pace to keep up with which Lottie was obliged, 
every now and then, to quicken her steps to a run. 
When Deborah reached the common she slackened 
her speed, as the ground was boggy, and small pools 
here and there shone like silver mirrors in the moon- 
light 

"Well, mistress, I hope that you took the parson's 
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preaching to yourself," said a harsh voice behind her, as 
Tychicus Bolder came up with the group. 

''I don't see what the preaching had to do with me," 
replied Deborah Stone, without turning her head. 

" More*s the shame for you then," cried her stem re- 
prover. " Did you not mind what was said about bap- 
tism, and it*s being like the people of Israel passing 
through the Red Sea ? Here have you, calling yourself 
a Christian woman, been bringing up your poor children 
like heathen, never taking them to be baptized, nor so 
much as showing them the inside of a place of worship. 
YouVe let them just run wild, so that if other people 
who are neither their kith nor kin didn't look after them 
a bit, they might live and die without so much as know- 
ing that there is a God in heaven ! You'll have to 
answer for it, Deborah Stone ; as a mother in Israel 
would have had to answer if she'd left her wretched 
children behind her in Egypt, while the rest went safely 
through the sea." 

Deborah made no reply, but a darker shadow gathered 
on her care-worn face. Lottie looked up wonderingly 
at the hard stern features of Bolder, as if trying to gather 
from them the meaning of words that sounded to her so 
strange and perplexing. 

*' I couldn't but think of you and your husband during 
the lecture," continued Tychicus. '' You've had your 
plagues and your troubles." 

1280) 15 
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Fve had a many o' them," muttered the miserable 
woman with something like a shiver. 

" Ay ; you've a husband given to drink and given to 
strike, and you know what it is to have a fiill heart and 
an empty cupboard ; and there's your first-bom smitten 
with fits, and there was your house well-nigh burnt over 
your head last Tuesday, and — " 

''I don't need you to remind me of all this," cried 
Deborah sharply, for the rough reproof had galled a sore 
wound. 

" You do need to be reminded that troubles are not 
sent for nothing. If you choose to stay behind in Egypt^ 
you must look to come in for its plagues ; and if you 
take your portion with the godless, you'll share their 
punishment in the end. Look to it, Deborah Stone, and 
take warning before it's too late !" and, satisfied that he 
had performed a Christian duty, Tychicus Bolder passed 
on in front, silently thanking God, in the spirit of the 
Pharisee, that he was not as that woman was ! 

Safe he considered himself to be ; safe in his Bible- 
reading and church-going, in his good character and 
sober life ; so safe, that he might rebuke, judge, and 
condemn those whose conduct was different from his 
own. And yet, could Tychicus Bolder have seen his 
own state as it was in the eyes of God, he would have 
strode on less proudly before that poor sinner with the 
thought, " I am holier than thou." The atoning blood 
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of the Lamb had never been sprinkled on that self- 
righteous heart — his guide towards Canaan was not 
God's Word, The just shall live by faith, but some vain 
notion of merit of his own, which drew him away from 
the right path to heaven. Had an Israelite, turning 
his back on the guiding pillar, taken what seemed to 
him the shortest and safest way to the Holy Land across 
the northern isthmus, amongst the Philistines he would 
have perished as surely as if he had lingered in Egypt 
There are many paths that lead to destruction, but only 
one that leads to glory. Christ is the way, the truth, and 
the life. 

"Mother, mother!" said Lottie appealingly ; "you 
wouldn't have left me in Egypt, would you? You*d 
have taken me through the sea; and if I couldn't Have 
walked all that long, long way, would not you have 
carried me in your arms, and not let the big dreadful 
waters roll all over and drown me ?" 

"Go along with ye, and don't be a-botherin' !" ex- 
claimed the mother with a burst of impatience. The 
words sounded harsh, but they were only the overflow- 
ing of a heart full almost to breaking. Bolder's rebuke 
had stirred up anger ; the appeal of the innocent child 
following the cottage lecture, had roused the mother to 
a terrible consciousness that, in her carelessness and 
neglect of the souls of her children, she had been acting 
a more cruel part than that of an Israelite woman who 
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should have left her babes to the enemy's sword in 
Egypt, or to the deluge of God's wrath in the bed of the 
sea. Groaning within herself, that miserable mother re- 
turned to her wretched home. The publican's anguish 
was upon her ; but she had not yet learned the pub- 
lican's prayer — God he rnerciful to 'me, a sinner. 

On the following day, when Arthur for the third time 
taught his class, he found the hours spent with his pupils 
more full of interest, both to himself and to them, than 
on the previous occasions. The wonderful story of Moses 
dividing the sea, and of the destruction of the pursuing 
enemy, of which the boys had heard at the cottage 
lecture, had made an impression upon them. They liked 
to talk over the subject with their teacher, and the idea 
of being able to read for themselves such histories in the 
Bible, incited the scholars to more steadiness in submit- 
ting to the drudgery of learning. Arthur was pleased, 
as Christian teachers so often are pleased, at seeing the 
power of beautiful Scripture narratives to interest the 
minds of the young. 

When Arthur had dismissed his little class, Gideon 
lingered behind the rest of the boys. He was, as has 
been observed, the dullest of Arthur's pupils, seldom 
uttering a word, and finding the alphabet ofier almost 
insuperable difficulties. It was evident now that the 
boy had something to say, as he stood before Arthur, 
looking up at his teacher through the almost colourless 
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hxshes which fringed his heavy gray eyes, while he pulled 
a straw to pieces ; for whenever Gideon had to exert his 
slow brain, he never seemed able to keep his rough red 
fingers quiet. 

" Well, my lad, have you anything to ask me?" in- 
quired Arthur kindly. 

" Please, sir, mother wants you," said the boy, re- 
lapsing into silence after the unusual effort of stringing 
five words together. 

" Doubtless," thought Arthur, " Deborah is going to 
make some application for money. It is very painful to 
go amongst the poor without having the means of re- 
lieving them — to have the appearance of wealth with 
the reality of dependence, so that I cannot expect to be 
believed if I say that I cannot do what I would. I 
have not the power to explain to the cottagers that the 
horse which they have seen me riding is not actually my 
own — that I am an inmate of the castle on sufferance — 
that if I receive an unfavourable answer from my uncle, 
I may have to sell my veiy watch to procure for myself 
the bare means of subsistence." And Arthur felt a 
momentary pang of regret as he thought of the fortune 
which he should lose if the lawsuit were decided against 
him, and all the means of usefulness as well as of enjoy- 
ment which he would have sacrificed to a scruple. The 
tempter whispered, as he often had whispered before, 
" Was such a sacrifice required ? was not conscientiouia- 
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ness carried to the point of weakness ? have not your 
family good cause to brand your conduct as folly?'* 
Such whispers sometimes inflict pain more acute than 
does the open scoff of the world ; but neither must turn 
the Christian pilgrim from the course of duty marked 
out by the guiding pillar of God's Word. If it lead him 
into the depths, it will also lead him through them ; and 
in the radiance of the great morning he shall look back 
on past trials with thankful wonder from the bright, ever- 
lasting shore ! 

Anticipating the disagreeable necessity of refusing a 
petition for pecuniary help, Arthur went towards the 
cottage of Stone. He passed Ford on the way, who 
touched his hat to the gentleman, but with a sullen air. 

Arthur found Deborah alone, sitting on a broken - 
backed chair by her cottage fire. She rose on his en- 
trance, went to the door, and closed it. Her face looked 
even more haggard than before, the lines on her brow 
deeper, and darker the purple tints under her hollow 
eyes. 

''Oh! sir, you will tell me what to do l" exclaimed 
the poor woman, when Arthur had taken the chair which 
she placed for him, and she had resumed her own seat by 
the fire. 

" You are in trouble, I fear," said Arthur. 

" Sore trouble — sore trouble," muttered Deborah, sway- 
ing herself backwards and forwards like one in pain. 
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*' Are you sick ?" inquired young Madden. 

" Sick at heart I am. I did not close an eye all 
night ; and my husband — " Deborah stopped, and looked 
at her visitor with an expression of desolate heart-break- 
ing son'ow, that touched the young man, for it recalled 
the horrors of the first morning on which he had seen 
her — crouching, bruised and bleeding, at the feet of an 
intoxicated ruflSan. 

" I know that your husband's conduct is a very great 
trial to you," began Arthur ; but Deborah cut him short. 

" He's no worse than other men !*' she exclaimed ; 
"I'm sure there's nobody as works harder, or would be 
a kinder husband or father if it wam't for the drink ! 
But he ain't been used to church-goings or to church 
doings; and when I spoke to him this morning about 
having Gideon and Lottie baptized, why he was angered, 
he was — I've never seen him more angered in my life, 
save and except when he'd been a drinking." 

"Have your children never been baptized then?" 
asked Arthur in some surprise. 

" I never thought much about the matter," said De- 
borah, " till the parson put it so last night ; and Bolder, 
he twitted me with bringing up my children as heathen. 
I'm sure," she continued, in a tone of self-defence, " I've 
worked and slaved for them children, I have. There's 
Gideon, my poor lad, I sat up with him three weeks, 
night after night ; never had so much as a neighbour to 
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help ; I thought I'd have died from it after. It's the 
last thing as I looked for to have any one say as I did 
not take care of my children." 

" I daresay that in many ways you have been a good, 
kind mother," said Arthur soothingly ; " there are no 
nicer children than yours in the village." 

The hard lines in Deborah's face relaxed a little at the 
welcome word of praise. Arthur saw that he had grati- 
fied the feelings of the mother, and went on, — " But you 
know, my friend, that children have souls as well as 
bodies to be cared for. You would work hard, I am 
sure, to give your family food ; you must not neglect to 
give them that which is better than bread." 

"But what am I to do?" exclaimed Deborah Stone. 
'* Abner don't choose to have 'em baptized ; I can't be 
going agin' my husband." 

To Arthur the office of a spiritual adviser was some- 
thing so new and unexpected, and one for which he felt 
himself to be so little qualified, that he did not at once 
reply, but silently lifted up his heart in an aspiration for 
wisdom. 

"What am I to do?" repeated Deborah, with an 
anxious, appealing look. 

" I think that you must wait, and ask God to direct 
you, and make you obedient to all His commands," said 
Arthur ; " and, in the meantime, there is much that you 
can do. Have you ever taught your children to pmy ? " 
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A look of grief and shame passed over the countenance 
of the mother. " They do pray, but I won*t pretend 
that it was any of my teaching," she replied. '* Since 
Lottie has been to Mrs. Holdich, she*s got a deal put into 
her head, and all she hears she tells to her brother. There 
they sit together in that comer yonder — they al'ays kept 
close, them two. Gideon, he's the older ; but Lottie's 
the sharper, and she larns him all that she knows. Would 
you believe it, sir,'* continued Deborah, with a mixture 
of pride and shame, " I found them two a-kneeling to- 
gether last night in the back-room ahind the door, and 
praying for ' dear mother,' they was ; bless their hearts ! 
I could have cried when I heard them, after what that 
Bolder had said." 

''And would it not be well if they prayed not only 
for their mother, but wiili their mother?" suggested 
Arthur. 

'' Oh, sir, what's such a one as me to do with pray- 
ing!" exclaimed Deborah, with bitterness; "I've led a 
hard, drudging life, I have ; it's been an up-hill struggle 
all along; I've had no time nor no heart for these things." 

" The harder the life here, the more need of comfort 
fi-om the hope of the life to come," said Arthur. ''If 
you are burdened with cares and troubles, the more need 
that you should ask help from Him who has said. Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
mil give you rest" 
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Never had Arthur himself so realized the sweetness of 
that invitation of mercy, as when permitted thus to re- 
peat it to a weary wanderer. It was strange to him to 
find his own words flow so readily — the diflBculty of 
speaking on the subject of religion seemed suddenly 
taken away. Arthur wondered what was passing in 
Deborah's mind as she fixed the gaze of her large black 
eyes on the smouldering fire with a sad and dreamy 
expression. Perhaps the vei^se of Scripture had once 
been familiar to her ear, and, like rain-drops upon 
withering herbs, had revived in her fading memories of 
better and happier days. 

" You are able to read, are you not ? " inquired 
Arthur. 

''I was a good scholar when I was a girl,*' replied 
Deborah, without turning her gaze from the fire. 

" I daresay, then, that you have a Bible ? " 

Deborah looked a little embarrassed, rose, and glanced 
around the untidy cottage. ** There's one somewhere," 
she said, — "my school Bible — if I could lay my hands on 
it. Yes, here it be," and from a shelf where it had Iain 
amongst rubbish with a pewter pot placed upon it, the 
woman drew down an old broken-backed volume, which 
she dusted with her apron before she handed it to her 
guest. 

"Mrs. Stone," said Arthur Madden, "if you would 
have your children fear God in this world, and not fall 
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short of heaven at last, teach them, both by your words 
and your example, to prize and reverence His holy Word. 
Remember that this book is as truly God*s gift, and our 
appointed guide to heaven, as that glorious pillar of 
which we heard last evening was the Israelites' guide to 
Canaan." 

" I cared for my Bible once !" cried Deborah, with 
quivering lip and faltiering voice, " but it's many a year 
since I've looked into it. I won't deceive you, sir. 
I've not been thinking of God, nor a-looking to Him, 
nor a-praying to Him, till the night of the fire, and 
then I couldn't help myself, and I cried aloud in my 
fear." 

" And God heard you," added Arthur Madden. 

" It was the innocent child as He heard," said Deborah, 
mournfully shaking her head. " God knew that I'd been 
turning my back on His mercy all along, that I'd been 
wandering right out of the way — it's too late now for 
me to change — I've no more hope either living or 
dying ! " Again Deborah seated herself by the fire, 
with dull, sullen despair in her dry, tearless eyea 

'* Will you allow me to read to you a little out of 
this Bible ? " said Arthur, after a moment of hesitation. 

** As you please, sir," was the listless reply. 

Arthur unclosed the sacred volume, the treasure-casket 
which had so long lain neglected and despised in that 
miserable home. He turned to the fifteenth chapter of 
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St, Luke, and in a low, reverential tone, without making 
any comment as he went on read the pirible of the pro- 
digal son Sa've the sound of liis voice and the ciack- 
ling of the fagot on the fire there was the most perfect 
stillness in the cottage Artlmi felt as he read aloud 




the Saviour's most touching words, that his own weak, 
unpractised hand was grasping an instrument of power. 
Deborah sat silently listening, with ber thin fingera 
pressed tightly together, and slowly and gradually the 
moisture rose in her eyea. When Arthur closed the 
Bible and looked at her, he could see them glistening in 
the fire-light. 

"Will you please to put a mark in there, sir," said 
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the woman; **I should like to read that bit over again 
to myself." 

"And to your children/' suggested Arthur. 

*' Bless them, theyVe never been prodigals ! " faltered 
Deborah. " But oh, sir, if I could but think that story 
was meant for such as me !'* 

'* It is meant for those who have wandered into the 
' far country/ " said Arthur ; "it is meant for those who 
have lain under the bondage of sin, and have found that 
its bondage is hard." 

"Hard, hard indeed," muttered Deborah to herself 
" But ain't I too old to change now ? " she continued, 
again looking appealingly at the visitor who had brought 
her God's message of peace. 

" Young and old, all forsook Egypt, the gray-headed 
as well as the babes," said Arthur. " Whenever we feel 
our need of deliverance, then is the time to say, / will 
arise and go,'* 

" But it's nigh impossible to be religious in a place 
like this," exclaimed Deborah Stone. " You don't know 
what it is, sir, you who was brought up so different, 
and haven't nobody to be a-puUing you back when you 
want to turn the right way. You can't think what a 
deal I have to hinder me from ever getting to heaven." 

" I do, indeed," said Arthur, with feeling, aware as he 
was that fearful diflSiculties must beset that poor, hard- 
working, afflicted woman, in attemping to tread a 
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lieavenward path. " But remember how hard must the 
command to go forward have seemed to Moses, when the 
great rolling sea lay before him ; and yet God who gave 
the command, gave also the power to obey it. Just set 
your face steadfastly towards heaven, pray for grace, 
and look to the Bible for guidance, and you'll find a way 
opened before you, as the Israelites did through the 
sea." 

" Bless you for that, it's the first word of real comfoi-t 
Fve heard for many a long day," cried Deborah ; " and 
God will bless you, sir, for you're a-doing His work. 
You'll come and see me again ? " she added anxiously, 
as Arthur rose to depart. 

Arthur readily gave the promise required, and then 
left that low wretched abode with feelings of deeper 
interest and more thankful hope than he had ever 
known in quitting the dwellings of the rich or the 
happy. We have read of a young clergyman who liter- 
ally leapt for joy* on leaving a house where he had 
for the first time received from a sick penitent the assur- 
ance that his labours had been blessed as the means of 
converting a soul. Something of that joy, that fore- 
taste of heavenly delight, thrilled through the soul of 
Arthur, mixed with a sensation of wonder that he, 
young, inexperienced, unworthy, should have been per- 
mitted to minister comfort to the distressed, and counsel 

♦ The Eev. Forsyth. 
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to the ignorant and sinful Such privilege is often 
granted to those who have unreservedly submitted them- 
selves to do or to suffer God's will, and who find that in 
keeping of His commandments there is (even on earth) 
great reward. Behold^ said the Lord to the Church of 
Philadelphia, / have set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it, for thou hast a little strength; and 
hast kept My wordy and hast not denied My name. 

It was interesting to Arthur to recall to mind the ex- 
treme repugnance with which, but a week before, he had 
regarded the idea of working at Wildwaste. How hard 
he had tried to persuade himself that he had no call to 
do so, that his time was too short, too uncertain, that he 
was too young and inexperienced, that he would be able 
to do no good ! He had seen the vineyard-door open 
before him, but he had shrunk from entering in. Let 
none deem that the diflSculty of doing much is an 
excuse for attempting nothing; that the one talent 
(because it is but one) may be hidden and yet no guilt 
be incurred. God can make one passing sentence as 
effectual as the most eloquent sermon ; and some of the 
most glorious works for God have been accomplished by 
those who had nothing to give to His poor except then* 
time and their prayers. 

Arthul* had not gone many yards from Deborah's cot- 
tage before he came up to Lottie, who was standing near, 
evidently waiting for him to come out. The child 
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greeted liim with a shy, bright smile, and held up to 
him a little rudely-fashioned basket made out of plaited 
green rushes, containing a few of the autumn wild-flowers. 

" Will you have it? — I made it for you!" said the little 
rustic ; and she coloured with pleasure when Arthur 
took her present, praised and admired it, promised to 
show it to his sister, and to keep it carefully for Lottie 
Stone's sake. 

'' I shall value this little basket," thought Arthur, as 
he went on his way, ^'far more than many a costly gift 
that I have received from the wealthy. What pleasure 
the child had in giving it, and doubtless in making 
it ! The materials may be rude, and the workman- 
ship rough, but the feeling which prompted the offering 
stamps a value on all. So may it be with our own 
works, rough, imperfect, and worthless in themselves; 
they are not rejected nor thrown away because our 
poverty can give no more than, as it were, twisted 
rushes, with a few Kttle blossoms within." 

Love, joy, peace, these are the fruits of the SpiHt ; 
why do we see so little of them even upon trees that 
we doubt not to be of the Lord's planting? Is it not 
that there is still so much of selfishness walling them in, 
that the full sunshine falls not upon them ; that so much 
of the world's dust rests on their leaves, that they lose 
the freshness of spiritual life? With Arthur that wall 
of selfishness, the gradual accumulation of years, had to 
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a great extent been thrown down, and his heart had 
expanded in the light. He had made his decision be- 
tween God and the world, and joy and peace had followed 
that decision. It is those who halt between two opinions^ 
that can neither enjoy the polluted pleasures of the 
world nor the happiness bestowed by religion. 

When Arthur reached the castle, he found a party of 
the neighbouring gentry, invited by Mrs. Madden, assem- 
bling for luncheon. It seemed a somewhat abrupt transi- 
tion from the clay-floored cottage of the sorrowing penitent^ 
to the gay drawing-room with its bright throng of lively 
guests. But Arthur carried no morose spirit into the 
party; on the contrary, he was more bright and genial 
than ever, more ready to amuse and to be amused. The 
fire of the preceding Tuesday naturally formed a topic of 
general conversation, as it had been a subject of general 
interest. Its origin, generally supposed to be the care- 
lessness of a servant girl, who had left a candle so near 
an open window that the breeze had blown the curtain 
against the flame, and the question whether it were right 
or wrong to give assistance to Ford, who was diligently 
canvassing the neighbourhood for money to make up his 
loss, were discussed, and various opinions given. Lina 
was gratified to see that her favourite brother was re- 
garded as the hero of the conflagi-ation. Seated on an 
ottoman beside one of the lady guests, Lina eagerly 
answered, in fullest detail, questions relating to the part 

(280) 16 
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taken by Arthur in the stirring events of the night, a 
subject which he himself avoided as far as he could. 
She was delighted to hear Arthur praised and admired, 
all the more so, it is to be feared, because his exaltation 
seemed to her to be a kind of triumph over Lionel and 
Cora. It amused the young girl to stir up the feelings 
of bitterness and envy which it would have been the 
office of wisdom to smooth down. In a spirit of petty 
revenge, Lina took pleasure in widening the breach in 
the family, by forcing on the notice of the elder members 
that he whom they had despised and insulted stood on 
far higher ground than themselves. 

''Arthur is in grand spirits to-day," observed Cora to 
Lionel, with one of her vinegar looks, as they chanced 
to stand near each other on the lawn, engaged in a game 
of croquet. " We shall never hear the end of that fire ; 
and I should not wonder if a medal were struck in honour 
of the hero 1 " 

** Shallow brains are easily turned," muttered Lionel, 
with a sneer ; " I should like to knock the folly and 
vanity out of him!" and the young man struck with his 
mallet the ball at his feet with a force which sent it 
whirling off into the bordering shrubbery, far wide of 
the hoop through which be had intended to drive it 
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(EFORE the lecture on the following Tuesday, 
Arthur had twice repeated his visit to the 
cottage of Deborah Stone, and each visit had 
increased his interest in, and pity for her and 
her children. Heavy and dark indeed was 
the cloud which rested on Deborah's home. Ford had 
not gone up to London, as she had hoped and desired ; 
the publican lingered about the ruins of his dwelling, 
making every effort in his power to raise from others 
sufficient means to rebuild it. While Deborah's husband 
was at the factory, Ford was also absent on long walking 
expeditions, of which he gave no account ; but the un- 
welcome guest always returned with the shades of evening, 
and either lured away Abner to squander his wages at 
the " Black Bear," or, what was worse still, sat drinking 
and gambling with him in the cottage till midnight, or 
even later. So much of Abner' s earnings went in spirits, 
consumed by himself and the man who seemed to be his 
evil genius, that Deborah had hardly sufficient to save 
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herself and her children from starvation ; while broken 
rest, fear, and trouble deepened the furrows on her care- 
worn face, and gave a look of premature thought and 
sadness even to that of Lottie. Arthur had never realized 
the heavy trials of the poor till thus brought into personal 
contact with them. To read of thousands groaning 
beneath the iron pressure of poverty less awakens the 
warm sympathies of the heart than to behold the suffer- 
ings of one. Arthur did what he could for Deborah 
Stone. He overcame his dislike to asking favours, and 
procured for her some of the washing from the Castle ; 
he also gained Mrs. Madden* s smiling permission that 
the Stones should have some of the fragments left from 
her luxurious meals. These fragments Arthur carried to 
the cottage himself, pelted by the rain — ^for the weather 
had set in very wet — and yet more severely pelted by 
the ridicule of the family. Cora and Lionel might possibly 
have put down their names for a charitable donation, or 
have dropped gold into a church-plate, but the idea of a 
highly-educated, refined young man really caring for the 
troubles of a washerwoman, really taking scraps of food 
under his cloak to feed hungry children in a dirty hovel, 
became an unfailing theme for satire and scoffing. Arthur 
had the approval of conscience to shield him from the 
effect of ridicule, as he had a cloak to keep off the rain, 
so he went through both with cheerful resolution. But 
Lina felt her brother degraded by the humble offices to 
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which he stooped ; she could not endure to see hira, as 
she said, "go splashing through the mud to waste his 
golden hours in teaching the alphabet to miserable 
children, or paying visits in wretched hovels where the 
very air which he breathed was sickening ! " Such work, 
she thought, suited Bible-women or Scripture-readers; 
it wa9 beneath her noble — her gifted brother ! Let him 
be charitable, let him be religious, but only so far as 
might be consistent with personal comfort and personal 
dignity 

Arthur, as we know, did not regard the subject in the 
same light. He was beginning to feel that work for God 
is the highest work, and its reward of all rewards the 
most sweet. He had been pleased in finding that De- 
borah now turned to her long-neglected Bible for comfort, 
instead of sinking into listless despair. But for him, 
that fountain of blessing might to her have for ever re- 
mained sealed. The boys of Arthur's class also, with all 
their waywardness and wilfulness, were acquiring from 
their young teacher some knowledge of the truth. Arthur 
rejoiced to recognize in the steward's cottage, on the 
Tuesday evening, many a familiar face from the once 
almost heathen hamlet of Wild waste. 

LECTURE VI. — MOStS AS LEADER. 

I do not intend to trace out in detail the wanderings 
of the children of Israel ; this has already been done in 
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a very interesting work,* which should find a place in 
every lending library. In these short lectures I shall 
rather confine myself to consideration of the character 
and office of Moses, regarding him as a type of the 
Saviour, and drawing from his history some practical 
lessons for ourselves. In this and the two following 
lectures I propose especially to direct your attention to 
Moses as the Leader, Moses as the Lawgiver, and Moses 
as the Intercessor for Israel. 

I shall also divide into three portions the time which 
elapsed between the people's passage of the Red Sea and 
their reaching Kadesh, on the southern border of Canaan, 
from whence Moses sent forth spies to survey the Pro- 
mised Land. The portion of time which we shall briefly 
review this evening will be the first two months which 
followed after the destruction of Pharaoh and his host. 
On our next meeting, if God will, we shall consider the 
eleven months and nineteen days passed by the Israelites 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, when the Law was given to 
Moses. The succeeding lecture will be on events occur- 
ring within a period of less than a year, and will bring 
us to the time when the Israelites, having almost entered 
the Holy Land, almost attained the promised blessing, 
delayed the enjoyment of their inheritance, through their 
own cowardice and unbelief, for thirty-eight long years 
more, and were turned back to wander again in the 

* By Knimmacher. 
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wilderness, till their appointed forty years of trial should 
be completed, and all but two of the elder generation 
should have died and laid their bones in the desert. 

And first, then, we will thi« evening consider Moses 
as the Leader of the people, during the first two months 
of their long weary wanderings. 

Only three days after their quitting the shore of the 
Red Sea we find the children of Israel in trouble ; their 
late song of triumph changed into murmurs of distress. 
Faint and thirsting in the wilderness of Shur, the hosts 
had reached a well called Marah ; and, to their grievous 
disappointment, had found its waters so bitter that the 
people could not bear to drink them. The torment of 
thirst, rendered more intolerable by the glowing heat of 
the clime, wiiing a cry of anguish from the sufierers. But 
God had mercy upon them, and showed to their Leader 
a tree which, when cast in the well, made the bitter 
waters sweet. The multitudes drank and were refreshed 

Again ; we behold the hosts of Israel afilicted with 
himger. The supply of bread which they had carried 
with them from Egypt was quickly exhausted ; the 
people saw starvation before them in the wild, pathless 
deserts, where no corn would grow, where the rich fruits 
and vegetables of fertile Egypt were not to be found. 
Instead of patiently trusting Him who had so often 
brought them deliverance, a spirit of murmuring and 
unbelief spread through the camp of Israel. Would to 
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Ood we had died by the hand of the Lord in the land of 
Egypt ! cried the people ; when we sat by the flesh-pots, 
when we did eat bread to the full ; for ye have brought 
us forth into this wilderness to hill this whole assembly 
with hunger ! 

Sorely was the patience of Moses tried by the constant 
backsliding of the people whom he was appointed to lead. 
Not all the wonders of love and power which they had 
beheld were suflGicient to make them trust that love and 
that power for the future. Yea, they spake against 
Ood ; they said. Can Ood furnish a table in the ivUder- 
ness? The answer to such murmurings was another 
stupendous miracle of goodness. God did spread a table 
in the wilderness, and cover the barren earth with abund- 
ance. . In the evening quails came up, and in the momr 
i/ag the dew lay round about the host And when the 
dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the 
wildern^ess there lay a small round thing, as small as 
the hoar frost on the ground. And the house of Israel 
called the name thereof manna : and it was like corir 
ander-seed, white, and the taste of it was like wafers 
made with honey. So msn did eat angels' food ; He 
gave them bread to the full. This heavenly supply of 
manna, renewed day by day, on every mom but that of 
the Sabbath, lasted for almost forty years, till Israel came 
to a land inhabited, until they came unto the borders of 
the kmd of Canaan. 
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Guided by the pillar of cloud and fire, the people now 
continued their journey over a sandy, stony waste. Again 
trial came upon them ; again courage, faith, and patience 
gave way under the trial So feeble is human nature, 
so true is the scriptural account of man — the heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. There 
was a grievous want of water in the dry and thirsty 
waste ; and again with fierce impatience the people turned 
to their Leader, and heaped upon him reproaches as bitter 
as they were unjust and ungrateful. 

Deeply wounded by such reproaches, and, we may 
well believe, bitterly disappointed that his self-denying 
love should meet with no better return, Moses laid the 
burden of his griefs before the God who would never 
forsake him. What shall I do unto this people ? he cried ; 
they be almost ready to stone me ! 

We scarcely know whether most to wonder at the 
perverseness of the people, or the patience of the Lord 
^hom they so often provoked. Moses again received 
command to supply the need of Israel by an act of super- 
natural power. Behold, said the Lord, / mill stand 
before thee upon the rock in Horeb, and thou shalt smite 
the rock, and there shall come water out of it that the 
people may drink. 

Moses took his rod and obeyed ; forth gushed from 
the rock the life-giving stream ! The fainting multitudes 
pressed eagerly round it, and their parched lips drank 
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deeply of the gift of then God He date the rocks ^n 
t}ie wtlderTiess and gave them drtnk as out of the great 



A new peril was soon to try the course of the Israel 
itea, when they had pitched their tents at a place called 
Rephidim. The people were attacked by the Ainalekites, 
a fierce and powerful tribe, descended from Esau, the 
brotjier of Jacob. This was the Israelites' first experience 
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of actual warfare : the Lord Himself had fought for them 
against the powerful hosts of Pharaoh ; but now it was 
His will that they should fight for themselves. And 
thus it is with us, my brethren. Our great deliverance 
from the power of Satan was wrought by the Saviour 
alone ; but in our pilgrimage through life we must look 
for a long, arduous struggle against manifold temptations ; 
we must fight the good fight of faith against our besetting 
sins. 

Moses called to himself Joshua, a young man distin- 
guished for faith and courage, and confided to him the 
charge of repelling the foe, at the head of a band of 
chosen men. Moses himself, accompanied by Aaron and 
Hur, who is believed to have been the husband of his 
sister Miriam, ascended a hill, and there engaged in fer- 
vent prayer for his brethren fighting below. Most in- 
teresting and most instructive is the account in the Bible 
of the eflfect of this fervent prayer : When Moses held up 
his hand, Israel prevailed ; and tthen he let down his 
hand, Amalek prevailed. The arm of the saint raised 
in supplication did more for the cause of God's people 
than the arm of the hero raised in fight. 

There are some amongst us, my friends, whom sickness 
or other cause seems to shut out from active efibrt for 
God and His Church. Such cannot, as it were, fight 
like Joshua on the plain ; but with Moses on the height 
they can pray. Who dare attempt to measure the 
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amount of blessings which may be drawn down by such 
prayers breathed from the sick-bed or the prison ? 

Moses grew weary ; his hands were heavy. Aaroii 
and Hut stayed up his hands, the one on the one side, 
and the other on the other side ; and his hands were 
steady v/ntil the going down of the sun. And Joshua 
discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge of the 
sword ; victory was granted to those who fought, in an- 
swer to the supplication of him who prayed. 

There is but one more incident connected with the 
wanderings through the wilderness, to which I will at 
present refer. We know very little of Moses in private 
life, or how he appeared as a father and a husband ; but 
his intense love for an ungrateful nation, and the gentle- 
ness of spii'it which mingled in him with strong faith 
and heroic courage, make it more than probable that 
towards his family he showed deep and tender aflfection. 
What, then, must have been his yearning to see dear 
and familiar faces, when the guiding pillar led them to- 
wards the very spot where forty peaceful yeara of his 
life had been passed, and where he knew that his wife 
and his sons now dwelt ! What must have been the joy 
of Moses when his father-in-law, the venerable priest of 
Midian, appeared, bringing with him to the Leader of 
Israel his sons and Zipporah, their mother, who came to 
perform the part of a faithful wife, by sharing the pil- 
grimage of her husband ! 
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It seems strange that of the sons of •the great Leader 
we should know so little but the names, Gershora, "-4 
stranger there ;" Eliezer, " My God is a help** We do 
not hear of them as princes in Israel, as leaders, or even 
priests. Moses is a most remarkable instance of a man 
completely emptied of either personal or family ambition, 
seeking great things upon earth neither for himself nor 
for his children. But we may well hope that, though 
Gershom and his brother were not highly distinguished 
amongst men,* they were of those whom God will acknow- 
ledge as His own when he maketh up His jewels. Nadab 
and Abihu, sons of Aaron, were raised to high positlbn 
as priests, and for abusing their sacred office were de- 
stroyed by fire from the Lord : happier far the sons of 
Moses, if in a lowly state they did their duty to God 
and to man, and never brought the blush of shame to a 
mother's cheek, nor grief to the heart of a pious father ! 

Jethro appears to have been both a wise and a religious 
man. Beautiful is the account of the reverence and love 
with which the old priest of Midian was received by 
Moses. The Leader of the hosts of Israel, he who had 
been exalted by God above all other living men, went 



* The descendants of Moses were only ministers to the priests, as were the other Le- 
vites. The posterity of Moses are reckoned amongst the Kohathites (Num. iii. 27). — 
Bishops Patrick and Kidder. Their work was in the Tabernacle. It is interesting 
to find (1 Chron. xxvl 24) that more than four hundred and seventy years after the 
Exodus from Egypt, in the time of King David, Shebuel, the descendant of Gershom, 
the son of Moses, was ruler of the treasures. We also read that at the same period the 
children of Behabiah, the descendant of Eliezer the second son of Moses, were very 
many (1 Chron. zziiL 17). 
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out to meet his father-in-law, and did obeisance, and 
kissed him ; and they ashed each other of their welfare^ 
and they came into the tent 

It is pleasant to imagine the conversation within that 
tent, to which, we may be well assured, Zipporah and 
her sons were deeply interested listeners. Moses re- 
counted to Jethro all that the Lord had done unto Phor 
raoh and to the Egyptians for Israel's sake, and all the 
travail that had conne upon them by the way, and how 
the Lord delivered them. These words strikingly bring 
before us Moses in his forgetfulness of self The heroic 
Leader thus describes stupendous miracles as if he had 
had no part in working them : it was the Lord who had 
wrought deliverance — and for IsraeV^ sake, not his 
own. 

Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which the Lord 
had done to Israel ; he praised, blessed, and offered sac- 
rifices to the Lord of Hosts. He showed also a fatherly 
care for the noble man who was spending and being spent 
ixx the service of an ungrateful people. Jethro saw Moses 
devoting his energies, and exhausting his strength, in 
judging from morning till night the multitude of petty 
causes that were brought before him. The wise and 
kind-hearted old priest felt that though the Leader's 
self-devotion might not fail, his health would certainly 
break down under a long-continued strain, and he gave 
Moses a loving rebuke for overtasking his strength. 
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The thing that thou doest is mot good. Thou vMt 
sicrely wear away ; for ihia thing is too heavy for thee ; 
thou art not able to perform it thyself alone, Jethro 
advised Moses to choose out able, God-fearmg men, to 
assist him in judging the people, and to relieve him of 
part of the burden under which the powers, however 
great, of a single man must give way. 

Moses had not the pride which refuses counsel. He 
hearkened to the voice of his father-in-law^ and did aU 
that he said. 

This visit of Jethro to the camp must have been a 
sweet refreshment to the spirit of Moses, like one of the 
pleasant spots of verdure shaded with palm-trees, which 
in some places brightened even the desert. Jethro de- 
parted to his own home ; but we find Hobab, his son, 
with the Israelites when they were about to move from 
the neighbourhood of Horeb towards the Promised Land. 
He received an affectionate invitation from his brother- 
in-law to remain always beside him. Come thou with 
us, and we will do thee good .... leave us not, I pray 
thee .... and it shall be, if thou go with us, yea it shall 
be, that what goodness the Lord shall do unto us the 
same will we do unto thee. The invitation seems to havo 
been accepted, for we find the descendants of Jethro, 
after the time Of Joshua^ going up from Jericho with the 
children of Israel, and dwelling as brethren among the 
chosen people (Judges i. 16). 
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And HOW, dear friends, let us again raise our thoughts 
from the servant to the Master, from the eaHhly to the 
heavenly Leader ! Following the line traced out by the 
history of Moses, let us consider the blessed Saviour as 
He is to His people when in sorrow, in need, and in 
conflict 

What is Christ to His people in sorrow ? Sorrow is 
the shadow of sin, and it lies over all this fallen world. 
We go but a short way on our pilgrimage of life ere we 
come to the bitter waters of Marah. Where are the eyes 
that have never wept — where is the heart that has never 
bled ! I need not pause to describe the various forms of 
sorrow, sickness, bereavement, poverty, pain, falsehood 
in those whom we have trusted, unkindness from those 
whom we have loved. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness; some grief is the heritage of all. But, by 
the cross upon which He suffered, our blessed Leader has 
for His people brought healing to the bitter waters of 
life. The thought, " Christ has sent and has shared my 
sorrows, He can bless, and He will end them," can give 
sweet an4 holy peace even in sore tribulation. He hath 
sent the trial ; yea, for whom the Loid loveth He 
chasteneth. He hath shared it, for the Son of God was 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. He can 
bless the bitterest affliction, for all things work together 
for good to them that love Him.; and He will end grief 
for ever in that blessed home, where God shall wipe away 
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all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nxyr crying, neither shall there he 
any more pain. Well was the power of our heavenly 
Leader to sweeten the bitter waters shown in the experi- 
ence of the aged saint who, when stripped of every 
earthly comfort, could say, " I used to enjoy Christ in 
all things, and now I can enjoy all things in Christ." 

What is our Leader to his people in their need ? We 
ai'e helpless, and full of wants ; like the Israelites in the 
desert, we require to be every hour sustained by the 
watchful providence of God. Does poverty force from us 
the anxious cry. What shall we eat, what shall we drink, 
and wherewithal shall we be clothed ? let us remember 
the power of Him who spread a table in the wilderness, 
who brought the feathered fowls of the air to feed the 
multitudes of Israel. There is deeper meaning in the 
manna which, day by day, supplied the need of those 
who were God's chosen people upon earth. In this 
angels' food we have a type of that which alone can 
give nourishment and life to the soul hungering after 
righteousness. The Lord Jesus said, refening to the 
miracle wrought in the desert. The bread of God is He 
which cometh down from heaven, omd giveth life to the 
world. I am the bread of life ; he that cometh to Me 
shall n^ver hunger, and he that believeth on Me shall 
never thirst Christ alone can supply all our need, both 
as regards the body and the soul. 

(280) 17 
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What is our Lord to His people in conflict ? Here 
again in Israel, attacked and fighting, we see a picture 
of ourselves in an evil world. We, as I said before, 
must fight the good fight of faith ; we must give battle 
to sin ; we must withstand both the open and secret 
attacks of " the world, the flesh, and the devil" But 
the battle is too hard for us, if we fight it in strength of 
our own. Amalek would have put Israel to fiigbt, had 
Moses not prayed on the hilL We should yield to our 
manifold temptations, did not our Leader plead for His 
people. When we are tempted to distrust God's love, 
or to disobey His commandments ; when our unruly 
passions or our evil tempers are pressing us sore, or 
wicked companions or fierce persecutors would put our 
good resolutions to flight, let us cry aloud to Him who 
was tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin. 
Let us say with the Psalmist, / will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills from whence cometh my help : m,y help 
Cometh from the Lord which made heaven and earth. 
Oh, my much tried and afflicted brethren, hear to your 
comfort this sweet word of promise : Ood is faithfvZ, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able ; but will, ivith the temptation, also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it 

Let us then, with full assurance of faith, press on to- 
wards heaven — our Canaan — under the guidance of a 
Leader who will never leave us or forsake. We may 
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indeed tread a dry and thirsty wilderness. Trials with- 
out, temptations within may oppress us, and our hearts 
may oftentimes fail ; but the Son of God is our Leader ; 
and He can give, and will give to those who love and 
trust in Him, comfort in sorrow, help in need, and 
victory in conflict. To Him be the glory for ever ! 




CHAPTER XXII. 




A FOUNT OF BITTERNESS. 

11. MADDEN'S boys," as they called themselves, 
before they saUied forth from the cottage of 
f» Holdich, expected and received a kind look 
and nod from Arthur. So much did they 
count upon them, that it is probable that 
either absence or neglect of this trifling courtesy on the 
part of the teacher would have perceptibly thinned the 
attendance at the next cottage meeting. 

" I hope, my boys, that you have learned something 
this evening ? " said Arthur, as he followed his pupils 
into the outer room, leaving Mr. Eardley, whom he had 
interested in the trials of Deborah, to speak quietly to 
the poor woman. 

" Ay, sir ; yes, sir," answered two or three voices at 
once. 

" What have you learned ? " asked the teacher. 

" That we'll have some fighting, sir," answered Jack 
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Thomson, a meny-eyed boy, who bad been foremost in 
frolic and mischief. 

" Yes ; but what kind of fighting ? " pursued Arthur. 

" Fighting against our sins," said Tommy Higgs. 

" And do you know what that means ? " 

"Yes," said Jack Thomson, eager to speak; "we 
mustn't swear, nor drink, nor lie, nor snatch the plums 
out of Bolder s shop when his back's a-turned. 

"Quite true," observed Arthur, smiling at the very 
practical view of the subject taken by the boy. 

"And, sir," continued Jack Thomson, "we don't beat 
Lottie Stone no more, and we don't let no one else beat 
her ; and when she lost her hen, I found it and catched 
it for her, sir, I did ! " The little fellow's face brightened 
under the consciousness that for once in his life he had 
done a kind and generous action. 

Arthur's heart warmed towards his boys as he bade 
them good-night, and saw them set out on their home- 
ward way, and heard the sound of their blithe young 
voices dying away in the distance as they trudged 
together towards the common. When he turned round, 
little Lottie in her red cloak was standing beside him. 
She was looking timidly up into his face, with a ques- 
tion expressed in her large black eyes. 

" Had you something to ask me, Lottie ? " said 
Arthur, kindly stooping down to hear the reply of the 
little girl, whose voice was low, though earnest. 
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"Oh, sir, do you think if we prayed very hard God 
would send us some quails and manna? — for we're some- 
times very hungry, mother, Gideon, and me." 

" God hears prayer now just as He did in the days of 
Moses," replied Arthur; " but God has his own way of 
answering it. We must not expect quails and manna 
now ; but if we pray hard God will send help in some 
other way." 

"Did God send you yesterday with the jelly soup, 
that was so good, when we had nothing left ? " asked 
Lottie. 

" I believe that God did," replied Arthur ; and there 
was pleasure in uttering the words. 

"Then God sent you too to read the Bible to mother. 
And now she reads a bit of an evening to Gideon and 
"me ; we does so like to hear it." 

"May you always prize God's Word, Lottie," said 
Arthur, gently laying his hand on the little girl's 
shoulder ; " it is like the manna, which should be 
gathered day by day ; — and which is sweeter than the 
honey and the honeycomb/' added Arthur to himself in 
the words of the Psalmist. 

" I shall always have a pleasant recollection of Wild- 
waste," thought Arthur, as he walked back to the castle. 
" K my lot be cast in a distant land, one of my sweetest 
reminiscences of old England will be connected with 
that hamlet." 
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What ! was all forgotten that had made that dreary 
spot so repulsive ? Was it possible that memory could 
gild the red brick manufactory, with its cloud of air- 
polluting smoke — the surrounding swamps, the wretched 
cottages — abodes of ignorance and sin ! Yet let any 
earnest^ loving worker for God be asked with what feel- 
ings he regards the plaoe — however destitute of out- 
ward attractions, in which he has laboured for souls, and 
has seen the first fruits of his labours — and we shall find 
that Arthur's is no singular case. I believe that even 
iD heaven itself memory may recall with fond delight 
crowded ragged-schools, wretched garrets, dark damp 
cellars, hospital wards, from which the visitor would 
have shrunk in disgust, had not Christian love called 
him thither to impart blessings, and receive them back 
repaid a hundred-fold into his own bosom. 

Almost at the moment that Arthur entered the 
spacious lighted hall of the castle, he was met by Lina, 
whose excited face bespoke her the bearer of news. 

" Oh, Arthur, it has come off just as we expected ! " 
she exclaimed. 

" What — ^the lawsuit ? " cried her brother with eager- 
ness. 

" Oh no, nothing so good as that ; the lawsuit will 
never be ended, I think ! but — just before dinner, Mrs. 
Madden came in smiling and red as a peony, and intro- 
duced Sir Thomas Brereton to us all — as — " 
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" As her aflSanced husband, I suppose." 

Lina shrugged her shouldei's in assent. 

Arthur looked grave and thoughtful ; this was not 
what he could have wished, but it was what he had ex- 
pected, and he felt that he had no right to complain. 

''So, of course," continued Lina, detaining her brother 
in the hall, that they might converse more at ease, 
" there was a wishing of happiness, and a shaking of 
hands, we looking a little awkward and stiff, Mrs. Mad- 
den placidly happy, and Sir Thomas provokingly bland. 
But, Arthur, what do you think," Lina lowered her voice, 
though no one but herself and brother was present^ 
"when we went in to dinner. Sir Thomas quietly took 
the bottom of the table, with a little smile and half bow 
to Mrs. Madden, as if he would say, 'I'm something 
more than a guest now, henceforth the master's place is 
my right.' " 

" How did Lionel take that ? " said Arthur, with in- 
terest. 

"Take it! you should have seen his face when he 
found himself so quietly turned out of his seat ! I don't 
know what you will do, Arthur, but I am certain that 
Lionel will be off to London or somewhere to-morrow!" 

" I only hope that the morning's post may bring a 
letter from my uncle which will enable me to go to 
town," said Arthur. "And how," he continued, "did 
Sir Thomas conduct himself during dinner-time ?" 
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''Oh, he has left the fawning and taken to the patron- 
izing style," answered Lina. " He called us by our 
Christian names, and deared us — I am sure that to us he 
is anything but dear ! And then to hear him talk of his 
boys — his dreadful boys — Tom, Harry, Bertram, and the 
rest, — how this one loves practical jokes, and that one 
blowing on the comet ; how Bill cut off his aunt's harp- 
strings to make fishing-lines, and Tom practised pistol- 
shooting with his great uncle's portrait as a target ! Oh 
dear ! oh dear ! and the wedding is to be in November, 
that the boys may all pass their holidays here ! What 
on earth shall we do ? " 

" I suppose, " said Arthur, with a smile at his sister's 
look of dismay, "that the young fellows are much like 
other school-boys, and that their coming will not be 
quite as bad as an irruption of the Goths and the Van- 
dals. But we must go to the drawing-room now, my 
wee thing. Our advice has not been asked in this 
matter, but it seems both wisdom and duty to make the 
best of it now." 

It was more possible for Arthur to ''make the best" 
of what caused him anxiety and pain, than it was for his 
sisters and brother. When in treading life's wilderness 
we have but followed our own pleasure, and chosen our 
own path, and we suddenly find the well on whose re- 
freshment we had been relying choked up or embittered, 
no marvel if we sit down by its brink in sore perplexity 
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and distress. But if we have been following a higher 
Guide, though perplexed we need never despair, for we 
shall feel that a blessing lies at the bottom of even the 
bitterest trial. Arthur's spirit had been braced by the 
social prayer in which he so lately had joined ; he could 
take a calmer and more hopeful view of his step-mother's 
engagement, though perfectly aware that its result would 
probably be to deprive himself and his family of a home. 
Though Sir Thomas's manner was to him repulsive, and 
his society disagreeable, Arthur thought that it would be 
ungenerous to swell the violent tide of prejudice which 
was setting in against the knight. Mrs. Madden had a 
right to form a imion from which she expected happiness^ 
and the anger and contempt which her so doing raised 
in the hearts of her step-children seemed ungrateful in 
those to whom she (whatever her faults and follies might 
be) had shown herself hospitable and kind. This was 
Arthur's view of the matter, and it kept his mind quiet 
and tranquil, while those of the other Maddens were lost 
in a flood of angry passions. 

"Come with me, Arthur dearest," said Lina^ after 
breakfast on the following morning; "help me to gather 
fresh flowers for the vases in the drawing-room. It is 
not yet time for you to set out for your horrid Wild- 
waste. There — don't look grave at me,' Arthur, I need 
cheering — indeed I do. Sir Thomas was so intolerable 
this morning, and then all that talk about the wedding 
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an-angemenis ! And oh, how weaiy one grows of wait- 
ing day after day for the decision in the law-court, sus- 
pense gets so sickening at last !" 

Arthur stooped and* kissed away the tear which had 
stolen down the fair young cheek of his sister, then drew 
her hand within his arm, and sauntered down the steps 
with her towards the garden, with an almost fatherly 
feeling of protecting love. 

" You have always been so hopeful about the result 
of the suit, my wee thing," said he. 

"Oh yes, of course," replied Lina, quickly; "and 
the last accoimts from our lawyer have been so encourag- 
ing. You know that Mr. Barker wrote that nothing 
was delaying the business now but waiting for the evi- 
dence of Samuel Green from Australia, and that is 
certain to be in our favour, for the same will in which 
his master bequeathed us our fortunes held the legacy of 
a thousand poimds to himself, so he has good reason to 
prove it valid. But oh, Arthur, the thought of the bare 
poaaihility of Edward Veiiier's gaining his suit, and 
leaving us in destitution to the mercy of that odious Sir 
Thomas, comes over me sometimes with such a thrill, it 
makes me so wretched ! *' Lina paused, closed her eyes, 
and Arthur felt that her arm was trembling. He hardly 
knew what comfort to give, for he himself was very 
doubtful as to the issue of the law suit, and he was pain- 
ftiUy conscious that poor Lina could not receive that 
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comfort from the knowledge that all would be ordered 
by wisdom and love, which gave his own heaii courage 
to face every earthly trial. 

"How the rain has beaten down and spoilt these 
flowers!" exclaimed Lina, with a sudden effort to turn 
her attention to some other subject. " There must have 
been hail last night ; we shall soon be looking for frosts! 
All the beauty of the season is fading ! Ah, me ! 
winter, dreary winter, is before us ! '* 

"Holly-berries and misletoe, the Yule log and the 
Christmas carols!" said Arthur cheerfully, as he stooped to 
gather for his sister the fairest flowers that the storm had 
spared, shaking the heavy moisture from them before he 
placed them in her basket. While he was thus engaged, 
a rapid step was heard on the gravel path, and Cora, 
looking excited, flushed, and indignant, came up to her 
brother and sister. 

"Lina, Til follow Lionel to London — I'll not stand 
this any longer," exclaimed the young lady in a voice 
hoarse with anger. 

" What has happened ? " asked Lina, anxiously. 

" I went into the study to tell Mrs. Madden that I 
must give Elizabeth warning — she is so handless and 
slow, and never makes dresses to fit — and there was Sir 
Thomas sitting at the table, looking at accounts, or 
something of the sort. Of course it was no business of 
his whether we changed our lady's-maid or not, so I said 
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what I had to say to Mrs. Madden, taking no notice of 
his presence. When I had done, he raised his head — he, 
whose opinion nobody had asked ! ' I am very glad, 
my dear,' he said, addressing himself to Mrs. Madden, 
*that our Cora's good sense has suggested to her the very 
step of which we have just been speaking. It is far 
better for young ladies to be independent of the assist- 
ance of maids ; my own aunts — most elegant women — 
made their own gowns, and dressed their own hair.' " 

"The old horror!" exclaimed Lina Madden; "and 
what did you answer to that ? " 

" I was so taken aback that I could not speak for 
several minutes. Sir Thomas had time to run off into 
one of his tedious harangues about the advantage of 
ladies being able to do everything — down to cooking and 
mending old shoes, I believe, and how he had known 
most charming and accomplished creatures who had gone 
out as teachers, or humble companions, rather than be 
burdens on their fHends.** 

Lina dropped her basket with a start, and uncon- 
sciously stamped on the flowers strewn at her feet. 

*'Then I could not contain myself any longer," con- 
tinued Cora, who was in a state of passionate excitement; 
" I told the insolent upstart that he was heartily welcome 
to have all his friends and relatives governesses and 
humble companions if he liked it, but that I begged him 
to take no concern about the management of our affairs. 
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And 80 I left him to twirl his whiskers, and talk humbug 
to the woman whom he has flattered into such ridiculous 

folly." 

" Was it well, Cora," said Arthur, ** to insult in the 
very presence of Mrs. Madden the man whom she has 
accepted as her husband ? " 

** Tou may fawn, you may play the sycophant^ you 
are always ready to look after your own interests ! " ex- 
claimed Cora contemptuously to the brother who had so 
lately proved his willingness to sacrifice interest to duty. 

" Why, here comes Lionel ! " cried Lina in surprise ; 
" I thought that he had just started for London. Are 
you stopping for the next train?" she inquired of her 
brother, as with long hasty strides the young man joined 
the party in the garden. 

Lionel uttered an exclamation that sounded much like 
an oath. He too had come to give vent to the torrent 
of angry passion which was boiling within. 

*'I had not cash for the journey, I went to ask Mrs. 
Madden for ten pounds — she was in her study with that" 
— Lionel stopped as if to search for some fitting epithet 
of opprobium, but not finding one strong enough, made 
an expressive contortion of the lips instead. *' When I 
told her what I wanted, she did not answer, but glanced 
at Aim, as if she had not a soul or a tongue of her own. 
So he looked up in his patronizing way " — Lionel mimicked 
the tone and gesture of Sir Thomas — " * My dear Lionel, 
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we have been agreeing together that — until matters in 
London are more — more decided — it is no kindness to 
encourage you to run further into debt. Perhaps, my 
dear fellow, you are not aware that at the present 
moment you owe this liberal friend — let me see — £239, 
9s., for money already advanced.' " 

"Did you ever ! " exclaimed Lina. 

" Could you refrain from striking him in the face ? " 
cried Cora. 

" I'd have given anything to have done so, my fingers 
itched 1 " said Lionel, clenching his hand ; " I could not 
trust myself to speak, so I turned on my heel, and here 
I am ! " 

''I do believe," cried Cora, *'that this fellow wants 
to drive us to something that will be an excuse for turn- 
ing us all out of the house." 

'*Then he shall not have his will," said Lionel; "but, 
as soon as the suit is ended, I'll pay down that money, 
every farthing of it, and turn my back on Mrs. Madden 
and her wretched sycophant for ever ! " 

" But if the suit should be lost ! " faltered Lina. 

"If the verdict go against us," exclaimed Lionel 
desperately, " I care not how soon I am laid six feet 
under ground ! " 

"If it go against us, I shall go mad !" muttered Cora. 

" If our fortunes be lost^ everything is lost I " cried 
Lina. 
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Arthur thought, as he hastened away to keep his ap- 
pointment at Wildwaste, of the aged and bereaved Chris- 
tian of whom he had heard at the cottage lecture, whose 
happiness had not rested thus on earth, and therefore 
could by no earthly losses be destroyed. Her joys and 
hopes had not been like the flaring torches which con- 
sume even in the using, and which the whirlwind of 
trouble can extinguish for ever ; they had been more like 
the stars in the firmament above, which may be hidden 
awhile by the clouds, but which the clouds cannot really 
touch, and which shine out again undimmed in their 
pure, celestial brightness. 

As Arthur pursued his way across the common, his 
thoughts lingered with his family, from whom even un- 
kindness and insult had not severed his affections. 
Fervently he desired that each and all might one day 
experience the power of faith in a heavenly Leader, to 
supply all the need of souls that instinctively hunger 
and thirst after happiness, and to sweeten the bitterest 
waters of earthly disappointment and loss ! 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

[HE days which immediately followed, were days 
of peculiar trial to the Madden family. Cora 
had not been altogether mistaken in her con- 
jecture ; Sir Thomas not only wished, but had 
internally resolved, to* dear the castle of the troublesome 
connections of his bfide-elect, but the task was a delicate 
one, and required some tact and management. Mrs. 
Madden was a great deal too good-natured and kind- 
hearted, and had too much regard for the world's opinion, 
to like any strong or violent measures ; nor were such 
measures suited to the cautious disposition of Sir Thomas 
himself. He wished no open quarrel with any one, espe- 
cially with any one who might soon be put into posses- 
sion of thirty thousand pounds. The uncertainty of the 
issue of the lawsuit was Sir Thomas's great difficulty 
in forming his plswis. This uncertainty was becoming 
every day a greater source of torture to the Maddens. 
Every morning the opening of the post-bag was 
awaited with feverish impatience, and ever-recurring 
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disappointment threw its shadow over the rest of each 
day. 

Aithur could not avoid sharing the intense anxiety 
felt by his brother and sisters ; he had indeed a cause 
for such anxiety which was peculiar to himself, for he 
well knew that should the verdict be unfavourable, the 
ruin of the family would be, rightly or wrongly, laid at 
his door. The sensitive nature of the young man could 
hardly have endured the protracted suspense, had not his 
thoughts been every day necessarily turned into a dif- 
ferent channel by his occupations at Wildwaste. Arthur 
found that relief to his mind in teaching and visiting the 
poor, in giving instruction and jMoafort^ that his family 
vainly sought in various kinds of aiiiusement. Arthur 
in pursuing his labours was forced to think of the trials of 
others rather than of his own, and when compared with 
such afflictions as those of Deborah Stone, his troubles 
seemed easy to be borne. 

So passed time with Arthur, chequered with fear and 
hope, sorrow and joy, till on the next Friday evening he 
again made one of the little congregation assembled at 
the cottage meeting. 

Arthur happened to be a little late on this occasion. 
Mr. Eardley was already in his place, and young Madden 
quietly took the seat which had been left for him, with- 
out exchanging a word with any one. Lottie was 
almost opposite to where he sat, and Arthur, very soon 
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after the lecture had commenced, was struck by a look 
of surprise and fear or the little girl's face, as she glanced 
towards the door. Following the direction of her eyes, 
Arthur turned on his chair, and saw indistinctly a tall 
figure, which reminded him of Ford's, standing in the 
shadow of the doorway, but he could not catch a glimpse 
of the face. Whether the publican had been drawn 
thither by curiosity, or by a desire to ingratiate himself 
with Mr. Eardley, whose influence was great in the 
neighbourhood, or whether even he had felt some better 
impulse leading him to return thanks to God for late 
preservation, neither Arthur nor any one else ever knew. 
When prayer had followed the lecture, and Arthur rose 
from his knees to join in the closing hymn, Ford had 
disappeared from his place. 

LECTURE VII. MOSES AS LAWGIVER. 

Before we proceed to consider a transaction most solemn 
and glorious — God's delivering the Law to Moses amidst 
the thunders of Sinai — we will for a few minutes pause to 
reflect on the nature and the necessity of a law for man. 

What is sin ? It is disobedience to the will of our 
great Creator and Preserver ; it is rebellion against our 
heavenly King. But how can we know what is His 
will unless He be pleased Himself to reveal it ? Unless 
God make known to us His commandments, we are too 
blind even to distinguish the right from the wrong. 
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It may be said, " Have we not conscience, are not its 
dictates like a Law of God stamped upon our very 
souls ? " 

It is so indeed when conscience is enlightened by the 
Truth which God has revealed in His Word ; but without 
that light, conscience is much like a sun-dial when the 
darkness of night is around it. To prove this, we have 
but to turn to heathen tribes who have never possessed 
a Bible, nor known the commandments of God. We 
find in many of them that falsehood is a habit, theft is 
an instinct, revenge is regarded as a virtue ; while their 
dim ideas of religion take the shape of idolati^y, often 
stained with cruelty and murder. 

There was then a great necessity that God Himself 
should teach His creatures the eternal difference between 
evil and good ; that He should declare His will, and 
have it written down, so that all generations of men 
should know, reverence, and obey the Law of their 
heavenly King. 

We read that on the first day of the third month after 
coming forth from Egypt, the Israelites encamped before 
the Mount of Sinai.* And the Lord called to Moses out 

* As there are various opinions as to the exact part of the Red Sea crossed by the 
children of Israel, so are different views held regarding the precise mountain chosen by 
the Lord for the solemn delivery of the Law. Jebel Moosa, or the Rock of Motes, Mount 
Serbal, and another called Ras-es-Sufsafeh (or as the Rev. T. Tyrwhitt spells it, SassAfeh), 
have each been thought of as the possible Mount Sinai, where, from amid clouds and 
darkness, sounded forth the voice of the Omnipotent €k>d. These typogrraphical ques- 
tions, though very interesting in themselves, are foreign to the object which the authoress 
had in view in writing this little volume. She leaves them for the consideration of such 
of her readers as have the opportunity of searching for themselves the various works in 
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of the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say to tfce house 
of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel, Ye have seen 
what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I hare you on 
eagles' wings, and brought you unto Myself Now there- 
fore, if ye will obey My voice indeed, and keep My 
covenant, then shall ye be a peculiar treasure to Me, 
above all people : for the earth is Mine, and ye shall be 
unto Me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nxition, 

Moses, charged with this most gracious message, called 
together the elders of the people, and rehearsed to them 
the words of the Lord ; and all the people answered 
together and said, All that the Lord hath spoken we will 
do. 

This was the solemn Covenant, or agreement, between 
God and the nation of Israel ; a promise of peculiar 
favour on the one side, and of faithful obedience on the 
other. Man entered readily into this Covenant; but, 
alas ! we shall find that he as readilv broke it, and so 
forfeited his claim to the blessings which God had con- 
ditionally promised. 

And now Moses was commanded to charge the people 

which the exact localitj of Sinai is made a subject of study. She will only transcribe a 
striking passage contained in the New Monthly Magazine^ in reference to the general 
scenery of the place where €k>d spake to Moses, introducing it by the observation that, 
"Horeb embraces the whole range of mountains in that region, while Sinai is applied 
to the particular mountain peak on which these events occurred." 

" So great in its wildness is the whole aspect of this region, that a traveller, Sir F. 
Henneker, tells us that if he had to represent the end of the world he would model it 
from Mount Sinai" He calls it " a sea of desolation," and adds : "It would seem as if 
Arabia Petrse had once been an ocean of lava, and that while its waves were literally 
running mountains high, it was commanded suddenly to stand stilL" Another travellei 
remarks that Etna and Vesuvius " are nothing compared with the terrific solitude and 
bleak majesty of SinaL" 
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to make solemn preparations for an event unspeakably 
wondroos and glorious, the descent of the Lord Himself 
upon the mountain of Sinai, to give His Law to His 
chosen nation. Bounds were set round the mountain, 
that none of the people might dare to touch so much as 
its border : to pass those bounds was death! Man, or 
any other living creature that should transgress them, 
was to be stoned, or thrust through with a dart 

Then, in the solemn words of Scripture, ii cams to 
pass on the third day in the morning, that tliere were 
thunders and lightnings, and a thick doud upon the 
mjQunt, and the voice of the trwmpet exceeding loud; so 
that all the people tJiat vxis in the cam,p trembled. And 
Mount Sinai vxis altogether on a smoke, because the 
Lord descended upon it in fire: and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a fum^ice, and the whole mouni 
quaked greatly. 

Moses was commanded by God to ascend the mountain, 
and at once obeyed, though weak human nature was 
almost overpowered by the terrors of such a scene 
Moses had boldly withstood the wrath of a tyrant^ and 
the tumult of a multitude ; his spirit had been firm in 
danger ; but when the darkened heavens and the heav- 
ing eaHh proclaimed the presence of the eternal God, and 
the trumpet sounded Umg, and waaed louder and louder, 
from the lips of the trembling mortal burst the confession 
/ exceedingly fear and qvake. 
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Oh, my brethren, at this present time, when tliere u 
so little of reverence, so little of awe in touching the 
holiest subjects^ when, as the poet forcibly expresses it, 

" Fools rush in where angels dare not tread," 

it is well for us to recall under what circumstances the 
Ten Commandments were first given to man. We teach 
the words to our little ones, they are often on our own 
lips, perhaps carelessly, thoughtlessly uttered ; but let us 
never forget that they were first heard as spoken by the 
voice of the Omnipotent God ! Thou shalt not steal ! 
Thou shalt not kill ! were sounds inexpressibly awful, 
coming fi:om the darkness of the thick cloud which veiled 
the majesty of Deity ! 

Terror seized the multitudes of Israel ; they retreated 
further back from the smoking mountain, and when Moses 
descended to them again, they cried out. Speak thou with 
U8, and we will hear, but let not God speak with us, lest 
we die. And Moses said unto the people. Fear not ; for 
Ood is come to prove you, and that His fear may he 
before your faces, that ye sin not. 

By divine command Moses reared an altar, and on 
this burnt- offerings and peace-offerings were sacrificed. 
And Moses wrote down all the words of the Lord, the 
Ten Commandments and other laws contained in the 
twentieth and three following chapters of Exodus. 
A second and a third time the Israelites declared their 
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assent to the Covenant by the promise. All that ihe 
Lord hath said mill we do, Moses took of the blood of 
the victims, and sprinkled it on the altar, so the first 
Covenant was sealed with blood. 

Then again the Leader of Israel ascended towards the 
thick darkness which enshrined the Eternal, accom- 
panied, as God permitted, some part of the way by 
Aaron, two of his sons, and seventy of the elders of 
Israel. These were privileged to behold such glory as 
mortal eye had never looked on before, even the glory 
of the God of Israel. Not indeed form or similitude of 
the Lord (Deut. iv. 12), but the bright sapphire pave- 
ment under His feet, as it were the body of heaven in 
its clearness. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, Come up to Me into 
the mountj and be there : and I will give thee tables of 
stone, and a Law, and Commandments which I have 
written ; that thou mayest teach therti, 

Moses arose at the command ; he took Joshua with 
him at first, but bade the seventy elders await his 
return, and appointed Aaron and Hur to conduct any 
needful business during his absence. Moses and Joshua 
then ascended higher. For six days Moses awaited in 
solemn expectation a further revelation of the will of 
the Almighty. On the seventh day a Voice from the 
cloud summoned Moses to higher and closer communion 
with God. 
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Alone the Leader of Israel trod the awful heights of 
Sinai and entered that cloud crowned with fiery glory 
on which the multitudes below gazed up with wondering 
awe. 

Here for forty days and forty nights the man of God 
remained. He neither tasted nor needed food, supported, 
as our Saviour was in after days during as long a fast, 
by the mysterious power of God. But very different 
was the experience of our Lord from that of Moses. The 
one driven into the wilderness, the other called up into 
glory ; the one tempted of the devil, the other commun- 
ing with God ! 

During these forty most solemn, most blessed days, 
Moses received minute directions as to making the ark 
and the altar, the consecration of Aaron and his sons as 
priests, and the sacrifices which they should offer. It 
may be well, before we proceed further, for me to say a 
few words on the subject of what is called the Ceremo- 
nial Law, which was intended only for the Israelites, 
and which thus differed from the Moral Law, which was 
intended for all the world. 

We may at first be surprised that the Almighty Ruler 
of heaven should deign to give directions regarding many 
things belonging to the tabernacle and the worship in it, 
that we should have deemed beneath the notice of God. 
But we must keep two things carefully in view when we 
read of the Ceremonial Law given to Moses. Everything 
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had a meaning, and evei'j'thiDg had an object There 
was a meaning in the robes worn by the priests, as well 
as in the sacrifices which they offered ; the sweet incense 
which rose like prayer, the mercy-seat with its cheru- 
bim of gold. St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
writes of the tabernacle and the vessels of the ministry 
as the patterns of things in the heavens. The holy places 
Tiiade with hands he declares to be the figures of ike 
time. This is a very wide subject, into which time will 
not allow me to enter. 

But I must just touch lightly on the object of the 
Ceremonial Law appointed for Israel's observance. This 
we believe to have been two-fold : Israel was to be sepa- 
rated and kept apart from all other nations, and made 
the guardians of God*s Truth in the midst of a world 
that was sunk in idolatry. Israel was to be like a 
garden planted in a wilderness, and many of the com- 
mands and prohibitions contained in the Ceremonial Law 
were as the fences placed round the garden to divide it 
off, and protect it. When this object had been fulfilled, 
when oui* Lord had visited Earth to be a Light to lighten 
the Oentiles as well as the Olory of His people IsrasL, 
then was the fence of this Ceremonial Law gradually 
taken away, because no longer required : all the wide 
world was in course of time to become the garden of the 
Lord. 

The second object of the Ceremonial Law given by 
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God through Moses, was the teaching of the Gospel to 
Israel through types. This also is a wide and difficult 
subject, to which I can but briefly allude. I have 
already spoken to you of the Paschal lamb as a type of 
the one great Sacrifice for sin ; I have tried, however 
feebly, to show that the deliverance from Egypt, the 
passage of the Red Se% the gift of manna from heaven, 
were all types or pictures of spiritual blessings. So is it 
with the rites and sacrifices of the Ceremonial Law. 
They were like a series of pictures to teach Israel, in 
their childhood of ignorance, something of the mysteries 
of God. The high-priest in his sacred office was a 
type of the great High-Priest Christ, who should come 
and by the offering of Himself reconcile sinners to God. 
The Gospel was preached by Moses in types. Thus the 
Ceremonial Law was like a scaffolding around a building 
which is being slowly and gradually raised ; when the 
building is completed, the scaffolding is taken away; 
while the Moral Law is like the rafters deep fixed in 
the building itself. The Ceremonial Law is like the 
bright petals of a blossom which drop oflf to make way 
for the fruit ; the Moral Law is like the stem which 
upholds both blossom and fruit. For God is holy — God 
is good, and therefore the law of holiness and goodness 
must — like God — endure for ever; while rites and 
ceremonies are but for a time, and pass away when 
needed no longer. 
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The Lord gave unto Moses on Sinai two tables of 
stone containing the Commandments, of which it is 
recorded, the writing was the writing of God, graven 
upon the tables. With lowly reverence and joy must 
the Leader of Israel have received a gift so precious, and 
hope must have risen in his heart that the people could 
never transgress laws which had been first .uttered by 
the voice, and then written by the finger of God. 

But Moses was to be startled from such hope by an 
announcement from the Lord himself that at that 
moment the guilty Israelites were breaking the Cove- 
nant of obedience. Go, get thee down, said the Lord ; for 
thy people, whom thou broughtest out of the land of 
Egypt, have corrupted themselves : they have turned 
quickly out of the way which I commanded them ; and 
have made them a molten calf and have worshipped it, 
and have sacrificed thereunto, and have said, These be 
thy gods, Israel, which have brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. 

The fearful threat against Israel which followed, and 
the agonized pleading of Moses for the people, I will 
defer dwelling on until the time when we consider Moses 
as the Intercessor. Bearing the sacred tables of stone in 
his hand, Moses hastened down the mountain, and found 
the faithful Joshua still awaiting his long-delayed return, 
though it does not appear from the narrative that any of 
the seventy elders had had the patience to do so. As 
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the twain descended towards the plain, loud tumultuous 
sounds from below struck their ears. 

There is a noise of war hi the camp ! exclaimed the 
brave Joshua. 

Moses knew but too well the source of the tumult. 
It is not the voice of them that cry for being overcome : 
but the noise of therti that sing do I hear. 

And now the rapid steps of Moses and his companion 
brough£ them within sight of that which filled their 
souls with generous indignation. Thou shalt not make 
unto thyself any graven image, had sounded from Sinai, 
was engraved in the tables which Moses bore from its 
sacred height ; but behold — there was a calf of molten 
gold, and around it in wild unhallowed merriment 
danced the wretched idolaters whom not all God's mer- 
cies, nor God*s judgments, could hold in obedience to the 
Law which they had thrice solemnly vowed to keep. 
Moses was, as we know, the meekest of men, but his 
wrath flashed up at the sight, he dashed down the tables 
of stone ; that gift of God, too precious for guilty men, 
lay broken in pieces at his feet, even as the Covenant of 
Sinai had been broken by a faithless, idolatrous people. 
Fearlessly the minister of God then went forward 
amongst the transgressors. He laid his hand upon the 
idol which they had worshipped, he cast it into a fire, 
he ground it to powder, he strewed the golden dust upon 
water, and made the children of Israel drink it. We 
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are not toW whether resistance was made to these pro- 
ceedings of Morses ; men do not usually see their idols 
destroyed without a fierce struggle to guard them. The 
slaughter which immediately followed may have been 
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a work of stern necessity as well as of just retribu- 
tion. 

Who is on the Lord's side 1 let hiifa come unto Trie ! 
cried Moses. 

The sons of Levi, his own tribe, boldly rallied around 
their Leader. They were God's executioners of justice, 
and sternly they fulfilled their terrible office. There fell 
of the guilty people on that day about three thousand 
men. The plague also was sent amongst the Israelites ; 
many times had they provoked a long-suffering God ; 
they had treasured up wrath for the day of wrath, and 
judgment overtook them at last. 

Then spake the Lord again unto Moses, commanding 
him to lead the people to Canaan, and promising to drive 
out the heathen nations before them, but with the dis- 
couraging addition, / will not go up in the midst of 
thee, for ihou art a stiff-necked people^ lest I consume 
ihee in the way. The Lord thus threatened to deny the 
nation that immediate Presence, which had been their 
safeguard and glory. 

Bitter grief and repentance ensued. When the people 
heard these evil tidings, they mourned : and no man 
did put on him his ornaments. With anxious, sorrow- 
ful eyes, they watched their Lawgiver as he entered the 
tabernacle which he had caused to be removed apart 
from the camp polluted by guilt. With deep awe they 
beheld the cloudy pillar descend from its lofty height, 
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and rest at the entrance of the tabernacle. All the 
people rose up and worshipped, every man in his tent 
door. 

The solemn interview which followed between Moses 
and his God is full of mystery. It is recorded that the 
Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaJceih 
to his friend. It may be that the divine Son appeared 
in visible form, as He had formerly done to Abraham and 
to Jacob, deigning thus to shroud His glory before the 
time when, born of a woman, He should wear the veil 
of human flesh. But what the Lord revealed of Himself 
only raised a more intense desire in the heart of Moses 
for higher knowledge — more exalted communion. After 
most touching and successful pleading for his people, 
Moses uttered a prayer for himself such as from one less 
favoured might have appeared as fearful presumption, / 
beseech Thee shew me Thy glory. 

Compassionate love breathed in the answer to the 
prayer of a mortal to be permitted to gaze on the splen- 
dours of Deity. Thou canst not see My face : for there 
shall no man see Me and live. But a gracious promise 
was added that a measure of glory, such as he could bear, 
should be revealed to the adoring saint. Moses was 
commanded to hew two tables of stone, like unto those 
which he had broken, and with them in his hands again 
to mount the steeps of Sinai. 

Early on the following morning Moses arose, and 
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ascended the sacred mountain, again to pass there forty 
days and forty nights without need of food. And tlte 
Lord descended in the cloud, and stood with him there, 
and proclaimed the Name of the Lord : the Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin, and that will by no m^eans clear tlce guilty; visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the ddldren's children, unto the third and iJie 
fourth generation. And Moses made haste, and bowed 
his head toward the earth, and worshipped. 

Most anxiously must the people have awaited the re- 
turn of their leader after this his second, long, mysterious 
absence. At length Moses was seen descending the 
mountain, carrying the tables on which He had written the 
Ten Commandments. But the joy of the Israelites at the 
re-appearance of their great Lawgiver was mingled with 
terror and surprise. The face of Moses had caught, as it 
were, the reflection of the ineffable glory of the Holy One 
with whom he had communed so long ; his countenance 
shone with such unearthly brightness that his own brother 
Aaron, the chosen high-priest, feared to approach him. 
Moses was unconscious of his own glory, till the wonder 
and alarm of the people made him aware of the dazzling 
brightness with which the Lord's favour had crowned the 
meekest of men. Never again was such honour con- 
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ferred on a mortal, till the transfiguration of Him who 
was not only Man but God. Moses had to place a veil 
over his face to hide his glory from the dazzled eyes of 
the people, a veil which he removed when communing 
with Him from whom that glory was derived. It seems 
as if to Moses it were gi*anted during his lifetime to 
anticipate that glorious period when they that he wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the JiQ'mamentj and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever. 

I have already, my friends, passed the usual limits of 
these short lectures, though I have given but a very 
slight and imperfect sketch of events which may well 
form a theme for adoring wonder through the ages of 
eternity. But I cannot close our review of the cove- 
nant, given through Moses to Israel at Horeb, without 
saying a few words on the better — iAe everlasting cove- 
nant — made for us through Jesus Christ our Redeemer. 

We have seen that the first covenant, that of obedience^ 
was broken by the Israelites, even like the first tables of 
stone. Instead of a blessing man had inherited a curse ; 
for it is written, Cursed is every one that contlnuelh not 
in all things which are wHtten in the book of the law to 
do them. But Christ, the Mediator of a better covenant, 
came and took the nature of man, honoured God*s holy 
law by His own perfect obedience, and redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us. Now, 
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through faith in His precious blood, sinners receive 
pardon and mercy ; nay, more, they receive the name 
and the privileges of children of the Lord Almighty. 
God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, to redeem them Hiat were under the law, that 
we weight receive the adoption of sons. 

And this inestimable blessing is not confined to one 
nation, as were the promises made to Israel Christ 
died for the sins of the whole world ; by faith we Gen- 
tiles are counted as true Israelites, and heiis of the hea- 
venly promise. But, dearly beloved, we must not stop 
here. We must not believe that because we are saved 
through faith we have no more need of obedience ; nay, 
rather, loving obedience is the necessary fruit of faith. 
Christ is not only our Saviour, He is our Lawgiver also; 
as it is written in Isaiah, The Lord is our Judge, the 
Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our King — He will 
save us. As Moses wrote again the commandments that 
were broken, so the Redeemer writes them over again, 
though not on tables of stone. This shall he the cove- 
nant that I will Tnake with the house of Israel : After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and will write it in their hearts; and 
will be their Ood, and they shall be My people. 

Yes, my brethren, it is again by the finger of God that 
the holy commandments are written; not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the living Ood ; not in tables of stone, but 
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in fleshy tables of the heart Have they thus been 
written in ours ? Can we say, with the Psalmist, Thy 
law do I love. It is a law that extends not only to out- 
ward acts, but to the inward thoughts of the mind. It 
is not only sin to steals but sin to covet; we are forbid- 
den not only to murder, but to hate. We must take 
the commandments in their widest sense as summed up 
by our great Lawgiver Himself : Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy Qod with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. Love 
is the fulfilling of the law. 

But oh, my friends, let us never forget that we — the 
spiritual Israel — may, like the wanderers in the desert, 
by unbelief forfeit the blessing. For if with them every 
tra/nsgression a/nd disobedience received a just recomr 
pense of reward, how shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation 1 I will close our meditations on this 
solemn theme with the words of St. Paul inspired by the 
Spirit of God : Te are not come unto the mount thxit 
wAght be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackriess, and darkness, and tempest, and the soun/l of 
a trumpet, and the voice of words; which voice they that 
heard intreated that the word should not be spoken to 

them any more : bui ye are coTne unto Mount 

Sion, and to the city of the living Ood, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to 
the general assembly and church of the first-born, whidi 
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are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus, ike 
Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprink- 
ling ! See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh. 

For if ihey escaped not who refused Him that spake on 
earth, much more shall not we escape if we turn away 
from Him, that speaketh from heaven ! 

Note. — I have thought it best not to interrupt the course of the narra- 
tive by referring to the very remarkable confirmation of the inspired 
account of the wanderings of Israel, contained in the ancient inscriptions 
engraven on the rocks around Sinai. I cannot, however, refrain from 
giving in a note a few extracts from a condensed account of them con- 
tained in the fourth number of the " New Monthly Magazine for Sunday- 
school Teachers."* 

" About the year a.d. 518, a merchant of Alexandria, named Cosmos, 
discovered that upon all the rocks in the neighbourhood of Sinai numer- 
ous inscriptions were engraven in an unknown character. Some Jews, 
travelling with him, ascribed them to the Israelites during the Exode. . . . 
They consist of letters, hieroglyphics, and figures. . . . Some are on sand- 
stone, some on granite, evidently all the work of a single genercUion^ though 
extending for miles in countless numbers, and at almost inaccessible heights. 
.... On one the inscription is in forty-one lines, the top letters being six 

feet long, the others one foot In 1820 the Rev. G. F. Gray visited 

the place, and copied one hundred and seventy-seven The nature of 

the country, which has always been desert, proves that these inscriptions, 
in such immense numbers, large letters, and inaccessible heights, could 
be only the work of numbers, who must have been provided for miracu- 
lously ; and thus there is no time, and no people, to whom they can be rea- 
sonably assigned except to the Israelites, during their sojourn, when on 
their flight from Egypt, for forty years, when they were fed and supported 

by God The evidence thus given to the truth of the miracles and 

history of the Pentateuch is at the present day most valuable and im- 
portant." 

* Published by the Sunday School In8titute9 74 Ludgate HilL 
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The learned have devoted time and study to making out the meaning 
of these interesting ancient inscriptions. I will give another extract from 
the paper above referred to, which will show how wonderfully their con- 
tents bear on the history of wandering Israel. 

*' Many of the inscriptions begin with * T,* ' the people/ sometimes the 
people of the tribes, or of the Hebrews, and end with * ISI/ the ineffable 
name Jehovah. We subjoin one or two examples : — 

" Drawing of a atone. — ' At Meribah the people the hard stone satiates 
with water, thirsting.' 

" Also another drawing of figure of a man, with uplifted hands, on a great 
stone. — ' Prayeth unto God the prophet, upon a hard great stone, his hands 
sustaining Aaron Hur ' . . . . Another, * The eloquent speaker strikes with 
a stick the great rock, flows forth the water falling from above.' Also, 
* The people Moses provoketh to anger, kicking like an ass at the water- 
springs : wanting, the people raileth against Jehovah, crying out.* 

"Drawing of a serpent descending on a prostrate victim. — * Destroy, spring- 
ing on the people, the fiery serpents, hissing, injecting venom, heralds of 
death, they kill the people, prostrating on their backs, circling in folds 
they wind round, descending on, bearing destruction.' .... * The people 
sustain on a pole, erecting a standard, the male serpent fiery of molten 
brass ; the people look towards the fire ; sought by an evil thing, offer up 
vows the tribes the Hebrews.' " 

P.S. — While this work was in the press, a most interesting work, 
" Stones Crying Out," by a sister Authoress, came into my hands. I 
strongly recommend its perusal to my readers. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



REFLECTED RADIANCE. 

fHE subject of the preceding lecture had been too 
deep for the younger hearers ; and as Arthur 
watched his young class as they rather 
noisily departed, he turned over in his 
mind how he could make the lessons of Sinai more 
simple to hia rustic pupils. He proposed to teach them 
the Ten Commandments, explaining each of them as he 
did so, and enforcing their authority by recalling to the 
boys the solemn scene on the mountain of Sinai, the 
description of which, more than any other part of the 
lecture, had fixed their attention. The office of feeding 
the lambs requires much thought out of school time, as 
well as patient effori; during the hours given to teaching. 
" After all," reflected Arthur, " it is God alone who 
can write the law in the heart ; we can but trace it in 
the memory. It is strange to think of each child as 
bearing within him a tablet, upon which the Spirit of 
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good or the spirit of evil will deeply impress that on 
which life or death must depend. How striking, in 
reference to this, is St. Paul's description of a believer 
as an epistle of Christ — the tracing of the finger of God 
within made legible to all in the outer life ! Would 
that it were thus with me ! But how deeply do self- 
ishness, worldliness, and pride leave their blotted 
lines on the heart, so that we should blush if even 
our nearest and dearest friends could read what is 
written within !" 

Those "blotted lines," as regarded the other inmates 
of the castle, were becoming legible enough even to the 
most casual observer. In a time of excitement the 
usual restraints on behaviour are often cast aside, as a 
cumbersome robe in the heat of a struggle. It was such 
a time of excitement with the Maddens. The Saturday's 
post brought stirring news. Samuel Green had been 
unable to come from Australia to give personal evidence 
in court ; but a written statement of his, properly 
attested by witnesses, had arrived, and had been pro- 
duced at the sitting on Friday, being the only link want- 
ing to complete the chain of evidence required. 

But this important document was by no means all 
that the Maddens had expected or desired. Samuel 
Green, while bearing emphatic witness to his late 
master's shrewdness in all matters of business, as dis- 
tinctly certified as to his monomania on the subject of 
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the marriage of his nephew. This was in one way a 
relief to Arthur, for reasons which the reader will under- 
stand ; but it increased to a degree of painful intensity 
the anxiety of the Madden family as to the issue of the 
case. Not that they had any good reason to despair of 
success ; their cause was in most able hands, and the 
nature of the coming verdict was exceedingly doubtful 
But now the case for the plaintiff was closed ; the pro- 
tracted business was at length being wound up ; on 
Monday or Tuesday, as Mr. Barker wrote, the long- 
looked-for verdict would be given. Neither Lionel nor 
his sisters could await that verdict with tolerable com- 
posure. They met each morning haggard from a night 
passed in sleeplessness, or troubled with dreams of 
lawyers, lost suits, and ruin ! There was one constant 
topic of conversation, one perpetual theme for discussion 
amongst them, only varied by the bitter overflowing 
current of dislike and contempt for Sir Thomas and his 
elect bride. The placid cheerfulness of Mrs. Madden, 
and the daily increasing assumption of authority on the 
part of the knight, were sources of great irritation to 
the lady*s step-children. The hours spent by the engaged 
pair together in the study were always supposed to be 
employed in concocting schemes against the family of 
Mrs. Madden's first husband. Even the riband of brill- 
iant cerise, which now replaced Mrs. Madden's black 
one, was bitterly commented on by Cora and Lina ; and 
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the orders to dressmaker and milliner, which the bride 
talked over with serene unconsciousness of the annoyance 
which the topic gave to her hearers, were regarded as 
actual cause of offence. The Maddens could hardly put 
a decent restraint upon the expression of their feelings, 
even though aware that to insult the woman whose 
hospitality sustained them would be like the act of the 
fool who tried to hack from the tree the branch on which 
he was seated. 

Lionel was in a fever of impatience to go to London, 
with an unfounded, and yet not unnatural idea, that 
matters would be likely to progress more favourably if 
he were on the spot of action. But he would not again 
expose himself to the indignity of being refused a loan. 
Therefore, chafing like a caged tiger, he was forced to 
remain at the castle. The weather, which had become ex- 
tremely wet and ungenial, by entirely confining the ladies 
to the house, increased the weariness of expectation : it 
shut out visitors and prevented visits, and threw on their 
own resources those who, in their restless suspense, had 
" no heart to settle to anything !" 

Sunday came, the firat day of that week which would 
be so eventful to the Maddens. How would it close on 
the anxious litigants ? To most of them Sunday came 
as no day of holy repose. The fitful gusts of wind that 
stripped the trees of their quivering foliage, and the 
pattering rain that beat on the castle windows, seemed 
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emblematic of the state of mind of some of the inmates 
of the stately mansion. The great event of the day was 
the opening of the letter-bag. The key of this was kept 
by Mrs. Madden, and to the great annoyance of her 
step-children she came down-stairs later than usual At 
length the rustle of her rich silk was heard, and the lady's 
rosy, complacent face appeared in the room where the 
Maddens had been anxiously awaiting her coming. Even 
then their step-mother seemed to be in no haste to 
gratify their eagerness. Cora and Lina could hardly 
restrain an outburst of impatience as she stood with the 
little key of the bag in her hand, first deliberately 
giving some orders to the servant, then discoursing with 
Sir Thomas on the best remedy for a slight cough with 
which he was troubled — a subject more interesting to her 
than it was to the Maddens. Lina longed to snatch the 
key from that plump, jewelled hand. 

At last the bag was opened ; the presence of Sir 
Thomas prevented the eager foray which would other- 
wise have been made on its contents. Mrs. Madden 
slowly and deliberately drew out letter after letter, 
read her own name on the envelope, and guessed the 
probable writer. 

"Is there nothing for me?'- cried Lionel impatiently. 

"Ah, yes; the usual letter from the lawyer. How 
well one knows his crabbed hand !" And as Lionel tore 
the note open, and Cora and Lina seized on the copy of 
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the Times which was next drawn forth, Mrs. Madden 
turned smiling to Arthur with the words, " Here's a 
foreign post-letter for you. Your uncle must have 
written at last." 

Lina glanced up eagerly even from the report of pro- 
ceedings in the case of Vernier v. Madden^ to read the 
contents of that letter in the face of her favourite brother. 
There was so little change in the calm, pensive expression 
of his countenance, that Lina felt uncertain whether the 
epistle had given pleasure or pain. Arthur saw the 
question expressed in her eager eyes, and handed the 
open letter to his sister, with the simple remark, *' You 
will see that my uncle can do nothing to further my plans." 

Though Aiihur preserved a calm demeanour, the 
downfall of his hopes inflicted on him a keen pang of 
disappointment. It was his earnest desire by strenuous 
eflforts to reach a position that would enable him to sup- 
port not only himself, but his sisters, should Edward 
Verner gaiu his suit ; and now this hope seemed to be 
crumbling away beueath him. It did not make the 
trial more endurable to have to listen through the whole 
of breakfast time to Sir Thomas's pompously expressed 
opinion as to the relative advantages oflfered by a clerk's 
position, and that of an appointment in the police. 
'* Competitive examinations," as Sir Thomas remarked 
with the air of a Solon, " involve certain expense with 
an uncertain prospect of success." It was evident that 
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the knight was inclined to be as careful a guardian of 
Mrs. Madden's property as he had always been of his 
own, and that he never lost sight of the future interests 
of his five promising sons. 

Arthur was the only member of the circle who 
attended at church on that Sunday. The weather 
formed a sufficient excuse for the ladies, and Lionel 
never considered any excuse needful for absence on his 
part. Lina deeply sympathized with Arthur, as she 
watched him from the window setting out on his long 
lonely walk, with his burden of disappointment, anxiety, 
and care. And yet never during the course of his life 
had Arthur been less an object for compassion than he 
was on that Sabbath-day, when he knelt in the house 
of prayer. There are periods in the experience of most 
earnest Christians, and these often periods of trial, when 
the sense of God's presence and of God*s love is so in- 
tensely realized, that the tried one can rest in the ever- 
lasting arms with the peaceftd security, the blissful 
trust of a child on its mother's bosom. This feeling of 
deep, mysterious happiness, a foretaste of that of heaven, 
is the joy which is spoken of by St. Paul as one of the 
fruits of the Spirit. It was this which was experienced 
by the pious Sir Philip Sydney, when, dying in the 
prime of his manhood a painful and lingering death, he 
exclaimed, " I would not change my joy for the empire 
of the world I" 
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But as in the inspired description of the fruits of the 
Spirit, joy is placed immediately after love^ so is there a 
close connection between these two celestial gifts. There 
may be in religion much love without much joy, but as 
regards spiritual emotions, we are not likely to experience 
much joy without much love. The bulk of so-called Chris- 
tians, like the seventy elders on Sinai, go but a little way 
up the mountain ; and though they see something of the 
glory of their Creator, it is, as it were, but the sapphire 
pavement under His feet. There is still the veil of thick 
clouds and darkness to separate them from His presence. 
It is the more loving, the more devoted, that alone are 
called to come up higher, like Moses, and find in deep 
sweet communion with God a peace that passeth under- 
standing. From these blissful heights such can calmly 
look down on earth's sorrow and gloom, the dearth of 
human sources of comfort more than supplied by heavenly 
joy. We may well envy the blessed servant of God as 
he worships on the mountain, and reserve our pity for 
the poor worldlings below, pursuing theii* brief revels 
around the golden cal^ the idol of Mammon, which 
they have set up to be their future shame and de- 
struction ! 

Arthur was enabled on that day so fiilly to cast his 
cares on his God, to feel such sweet confidence in the 
love which would guide him through the difficulties 
thickening around him, that the only real cloud on his 
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sky was his sorrow that not one of his family shared, 
or could even understand, the solid comforts of religion. 
It was sad to stand alone, even in joy ; to know that 
distrust, fear, covetousness, hatred, and malice, like 
spirits of evil, were tormenting the hearts of those for 
whom on earth he cared most. Arthur's spirit especially 
yearned over Lina, his darling ; he would have shed the 
last drop of his life's blood for the assurance that she 
had given her heart, with its warm fervent affections, to 
her Lord. Each passing day now made her brother 
more painfully aware that a gulf was widening between 
him and his sister ; that Lina was lingering in Egypt 
stiQ, though unconscious herself that such was the case. 
But even for this trouble of the soul Arthur found solace 
in prayer, fervently commending to God both the tem- 
poral and eternal interests of each one bound to him by 
the tie of blood. 

It has been beautifully remarked that every face, 
according as it is more or less turned towards our Sun, 
must reflect a portion of His brightness. When Arthur 
returned from church there was a serene happiness 
expressed in his manner, that strikingly contrasted with 
the peevish restlessness and fretfulness of those whose 
thoughts had not risen above earth. Lionel had been 
knocking about balls with his cue, under the name of 
practising billiards; Lina yawning over her prayer-book; 
Cora looking out the dresses which she wished to take 
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to London, for she had made up her mind to a speedy 
journey thither, "when the odious law-suit should be 
all happily settled." Arthur was the only one of the 
younger Maddens who did not look wea<ry and out of 
spirits and temper. Lina thought that she had never 
before seen her brother's eyes so bright, or his manner 
more full of that gentle courtesy to all around, which 
is the natural outward expression of a spirit perfectly 
at rest. 

" I thought that Arthur would have been so worried 
by that letter," said Lina to Cora, as they adjourned to 
the drawing-room together, Mrs. Madden and Sir Thomas 
having as usual retired to the study ; " but he seems as 
if he had some spring of pleasant thought that makes it 
impossible to put him out of humour. He endured, and 
quite cheerfully too, Mrs. Madden' s intolerable discus- 
sion about wedding-cards and fancy envelopes, and Sir 
Tliomas's more intolerable prosing about the prodigies 
performed by his boys ! '* 

"Arthur has clearly quite made up his mind to 
success in the suit," said Cora; "and the idea of soon 
having thirty thousand pounds of his own puts him into 
such spirits. I wonder that he makes so sure — he is 
the last one of us that ought to do so, seeing that he, at 
least, has tried all the means in his power to prevent 
our having our rights ! " 



CHAPTER XXV. 




AN UNCONSCIOUS WARNING. 

[HEBE was no country post on Monday, but that 
on the Tuesday morning was anticipated with 
interest most intense. Even Mrs. Madden be- 
trayed a little excitement of expectation when 
she opened the bag. Cora's fingers trembled as she tore 
open the Times, and Lina was so confused that she 
could hardly take in the meaning of the words before 
her eyes. Lionel had again a letter from the lawyer, 
or he would hardly have left the paper to his sisters. 
" There's a long, long speech from Mr. Barker — " 
" But the end — the end ! " cried the eager, excited 
Lina; **oh, here it is — judgment adjouTTied ! We 
shall have to wait another wretched day in suspense ! " 
she exclaimed, flinging herself down on a chair with 
the fretful impatience of a spoiled child. 

"No, not a whole day; Barker writes that he will 
telegraph the verdict,*' said Lionel, hoarse with excite- 
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ment; "give me the paper," he added, taking the 
Times roughly from Cora, who had been absorbed in 
the speech for the defence, while Lina looked over her 
shoulder. 

"Let's hear it — let's bear the speeches," said Sir 
Thomas ; "we all are interested in the case." 

Arthur volunteered to read aloud for the benefit of 




all, and' Lionel sulkily and unwillingly resigned the 
paper into hia hands. Arthur went thi-ough the elo- 
quent speech of the counsel for the defence with euergy 
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and spirit, his reading occasionally interrupted by ex- 
clamations of admiration and approval from his listeners. 
None of the younger Maddens could touch the breakfast 
before them till the reading was concluded ; but Sir 
Thomas and his lady gave good proof, had any one been 
at leisure to notice them, that their interest in the case 
of Verner v. Madden was not suflScient to destroy their 
appetites. 

Mr. Barker's speech was so clever, so well calculated 
to impress upon all who heard him that old Isaac Verner 
had possessed the wisdom of a Burleigh, and that he 
had made the most natural and right disposition of his 
property in leaving it to his young relatives, that before 
Arthur had finished reading, the spirits of his family 
had risen to the point of triumphant confidence. All 
was sure to go well, and the young ladies fell again 
into their favourite occupation of laying plans for the 
expenditure of the money which they expected so soon 
to possess. 

Arthur had borne anxiety calmly and cheerfully, but 
he could not resist the contagion of hope. His dis- 
position was anything rather than ascetic, and self- 
indulge^ce had been his besetting sin. The prospect of 
hearing before the close of the day, that — instead of a 
severe struggle with poverty, with all the hardships, 
toilsj and humiliations which poverty would bring — he 
was the possessor of independence and wealth, seemed 
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to flash upon him with the pleasure of surprise. Arthur 
had been so long schooling himself to disappointment, 
that the rebound into hope was exhilarating, and he 
could not resist the impulse to let himself be borne 
away by it. 

" Aiiihur, you must come this morning and let us 
have a gallop together ! " exclaimed Lina. " See how 
gloriously the sun has burst through the clouds — we 
have not had such a bright gleam for many a day ; it is 
a good omen of our success ! Just let me riug and tell 
John to saddle your good black steed ! " 

"You would have me gallop off and leave my expec- 
tant class, wondering what had become of their teacher,* 
said Arthur, who felt a strong inclination himself to 
mount «,nd away. 

" You cannot be expected to go every day to such 
work, plodding round and round, like a horse in a miU ! " 
cried Lina. *' You have of late given all your mornings 
to the drudgery of teaching — this I claim as my own — 
I am sure that in the afternoon it will rain." 

*' Nay, nay, my wee thing," said Arthur, smiling and 
shaking his head, " I must spur on my scholars instead 
of my steed ; for if I give the rein to Black Prince to-day, 
they may give the rein to self-will to-morrow, and follow 
the example of their teacher by running away from 
duty. I must be off — I am half an hour beyond time ! " 

But though Arthur resisted the temptation of a joyous 
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ride with his favourite sister on that sunny October 
morning, and resolutely turned his face towards Wild- 
waste, he found it more difficult to turn his excited 
mind to the work before him. His thoughts were full of 
the expected telegram, and the good news that it might 
bring, and as he walked over the common in the sun- 
shine, Arthur found himself building castles in the air, 
instead of mentally preparing himself for the lessons of 
the day. 

" Yes, I'll have a pretty school-house built on the site 
of the ' Jolly Gardener,' and Mr. Eardley will find some 
one to take the young rustics in hand. Shall I have to 
wait for this till I come of age, or will the executors 
advance me the money ? At all events I must manage 
to pass the winter with Lina in Italy, and the early 
spring in Palestine, and then — " 

The sound. and sight of a fierce scuffle in fi*ont of 
Holder's shed, to which Arthur was approaching, startled 
him out of his day-dream. He hurried forward, and his 
morning's duties commenced by his putting a stop to a 
fight between two of his pupils, who, tired of waiting 
for their teacher, had beguiled the time by attacking 
each other with the fury of buU-dogs. 

It was with difficulty that Arthur kept his attention 
that day to the wearisome routine of elementary teach- 
ing : the time seemed to pass very slowly, and the 
pupils to be more than usually dulL The noise as 
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well as the blunders which they made, so annoyed 
Arthur, that he could hardly keep his temper. Thia 
was, however, only until he entered on the religious 
part of the instruction, with which he always closed the 
work of the morning. Arthur felt this part of his 
teaching the most important and the most interesting 
both to himself and his pupila He had to translate, as 
it were, into such simple language as ignorant children 
could understand, some of the lessons contained in Mr. 
Eardley's lectures. Aiiihur questioned his boys to make 
sure that their minds had grasped the meaning of what 
had been taught. Engaged in this occupation, Arthur 
forgot for a while all about the law-suit and its expected 
results, till the subject was recalled to him by the 
answer of one of the boys to a question. 

"What is it to covet T' asked Ai-thur of Gideon, as 
in the course of his teaching the tenth commandment 
came under review. 

The boy raised his heavy eyes to his teacher's face, 
and slowly replied, " 'Tis to want summat that one don't 
ought to get." 

The rough touch of that rustic had burst in a moment 
the glittering bubble of sophistry which the eloquent 
lawyer had blown. Arthur felt self-convicted before his 
pupil of breaking the very law which he had been 
teaching ; for let man's ingenuity clothe the bare fact as 
it might, Arthur's conviction returned that Isaac Verner 
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had done in madness what in his sober senses he woidd 
never have done, — set aside the declared intentions of 
his father, and cruelly disinherited the nephew whom he 
loved. Arthur saw how heavily his own wishes had 
weighed in the balance against what would have been 
the verdict of his unbiased judgment had the case not 
involved his own interest, and reproached himself for 
the eagerness with which he had so lately built his 
hopes on the expected and desired poverty and ruin of 
another. 

" There is more danger than I had imagined of wor- 
shipping the golden calf in the secret depths of the soul, 
even when one's outward conduct is a protest against 
such worship," was the young man's reflection as he 
wended his homeward way. "The Law of God is per- 
fect indeed, reaching even to the thoughts of the heart." 

While Arthur's conscience was thus detecting evil in 
the bud, in the breast of another the poisonous plant of 
covetousness was ripening into the fruit of crime. As 
the great bell of the factory was ringing out at noonday 
the welcome signal to the workmen within for their 
hour's pause from labour. Ford stood near the door, 
watching the stream of rough " hands " as they issued 
forth to disperse to their various homes. Ford had 
recovered from the effect of the personal injuries received 
on the night of the fire, but he had met with little 
success in his efforts to replace the value of property 
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lost. He was still a ruined man, and fierce disappoint- 
ment was making him reckless. As Abner Stone 
emerged through the doorway, Ford caught the eye of 
the man over whom he exercised a powerful influence, 
and beckoned to him to join him. The two walked 
together in the direction of the Black Bear, the public- 
house which stood about half a mile from Wildwaste, 
on the opposite side from the castle. Ford preserved 
silence till the last cottage of the hamlet was passed, 
and he and his companion were treading the road 
bordered on either side by a tract of common so bare 
that they were certain of not being overheard by any 
unseen listener. 

" I say," began Ford, in a low tone, glancing to the 
right and left ere he spoke, " I hear that the agent for 
the great firm will be riding from Portley after dark, and 
riding alone." 

" Ey ? " said Abner carelessly : he either did not 
understand the drift of the observation, or did not 
choose to seem to do so. 

"Hell have his saddle-bags full of gold, and his 
pocket-book full of bank-notes," pursued Ford ; "and he 
rides alone,** he repeated, laying an emphasis on the 
last word. 

" More fool he," said Abner Stone, " seeing there's not 
a house but Thomson's 'twixt the Black Bear and Portley, 
and it's a wild part of the country, it is, and — " ho 
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looked up into the clouds which had gathered since the 
morning, " it's likely to be a wild night." 

Not another word was spoken for some seconds, then 
Ford observed, "It's uphill work for you, Abner Stone, 
to have to keep a wife and family afloat ; you've a life 
of labour while strength lasts, and nothing to look to in 
age but the Union. • There be some fellows of spirit 
who'd rather take a short cut to ease and plenty, and 
don't think the chance of a prison much more to be 
feared than that of a workhouse. I'm one of these 
fellows myself, and — " 

But why should I give a detailed account of a colloquy 
between tempter and tempted, at which the Spirit of 
Evil himself might have made a third. Ford made use 
of his keener wit and deeper knowledge of evil, to draw 
down into darker depths of sin the man whose depraved 
habits might make him a ready, and whose physical 
strength a useful, tool All was arranged between them: 
they were to meet and waylay on the high-road the 
agent of a large house of business, who was known to be 
likely to travel that night with a considerable sum on 
his person. 

" We must not be seen together this evening," said 
Ford to his accomplice; "our meeting-place shall be the 
three poplars which stand at the turn of the road beyond 
the Black Bear; there's not a dwelling there within 
Bight." 
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Abner Stone nodded his head; he knewwell the wild 
desolate spot, and could see to the left, across the moor, 
the tops of the three trees that formed a landmark in 
that bare level tract of country. 

"1*11 keep to the road to-night," continued Ford, 
turning back to return on his steps to Wildwaste ham- 
let, *'for you," he added with covert scorn, "could hardly 
pass the Black Bear without stopping. You'll take the 
short cut across the heath." 

"No short cuts for me at night — and in this weather," 
said Abner doggedly; " Tve not forgotten how we had to 
dig the corpse of John Styles out of the bog last winter." 

"Tut, he'd been drunk, or he'd never have been lost," 
observed Ford. 

"Drunk or sober. Til not take that path," said 
Abner. 

" Have it as you will, so that you don't fail me," 
cried Ford ; " I don't care for the chance of being seen 
passing the Black Bear at that hour, and shall prefer 
the common to the highway." 

The men, as we have seen, had not continued their 
walk towards the lonely public-house, but had turned 
back, to take their dinner, as they usually did, in 
Deborah's cottage. They found her preparing the meal 
Lottie and Gideon were seated on the floor in their 
favourite comer. They had been conversing on what 
the boy had heard that day in the class, and his sister 
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from " Mrs. 'Oldit," and trying which could best recollect 
the Commandments which both had been learning since 
the last lecture, repeating them alternately the one to the 
other. They had reached the Sixth Commandment 
when, silent and gloomy, the two men were just about 
to enter through the open door, and Ford stopped — as if 
strangely arrested by the words uttered in Gideon's slow 
deliberate tone, Thou shalt not steal ! 

" No ; it is Thou shalt do no murder ! " said Lottie, 
who then stopped suddenly, terrified at finding that she 
had been overheard by her father and Ford, and dread- 
ing the blow that might follow. 

Neither of the men, however, appeared to take notice 
of what they had heard. Ford walked up to the fire, 
as if he felt chiUy, and gazed sternly and gloomily into 
its glowing deptjis. Perhaps at that moment — for 
hardened sinners may have such moments — slumbering 
conscience had been roused by the words from the lips 
of a little one, like the warning of a guardian spirit ; 
perhaps Ford was recalling what he had heard in the 
cottage of Holdich, "We teach those words to our 
children, .... but let us never forget that they were first 
uttered by the voice of the Omnipotent God. Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt not kill, were sounds unutterably 
awful, coming from the darkness of the thick cloud 
which veiled the Majesty of Heaven." 

Was the warning regarded ? 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



UNWELCOME TRUTH. 




[RTHUR did not attempt to study on that day, 
he gave the afternoon to his sisters, seeking 
to lighten for them the tediousness of long 
hours of suspense and expectation. The day 
which had begun in sunshine had darkened 
into mist and rain, and the wild spirits of the excited 
girls had suffered a corresponding damp. Arthur 
assisted Cora in arranging her collection of dried 
flowers and drawings, in preparation, as she said, 
for a journey to London on the following day. Arthur 
made the occupation more cheerful by amusing con- 
versation, his anecdotes following one another in lively 
succession like sparkling links on a chain. He took 
down his flute from the shelf on which it had lain 
silent for weeks, and persuaded Lina to accompany him 
on the piano. She found pleasure in the music, though 
after every piece she would start up and run to the 
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window, to see if any one were in sight who might be 
the bearer of a telegram. 

When twilight began to darken, Cora went to her 
own room to make out a list of friends to whom Ae 
should " write off the news " as soon as it should reach 
her. Lina followed her to the door and whispered, 
**Has not Arthur been delightful to-day? '* 

" Better at any rate than Lionel, who says that He 
has a racking headache, and makes it an excuse for 
snapping like a mad dog at' any one who chances to 
speak a word to him. No one would be more pleasant 
than Arthur if it were not for his strange notions about 
reUgion." 

Cora did not choose to perceive that it was these very 
*' notions " that made her younger brother lay aside the 
remembrance of many a bitter look and taunt, and treat 
a sister who had been consistently unkind, with the 
same gentle consideration as if she had won a personal 
claim to his affection. 

" I cannot think what delays the telegram ! " ex- 
claimed Lina with a weary sigh, as she seated herself at 
her brother's feet on a footstool close to the window 
which commanded a view of the avenue. *'This cruel 
suspense makes one so intensely anxious ! I long — yet 
almost dread to know the verdict 1 *' 

" Ah, Lina ! " said Arthur very gently, as he laid his 
hand on the small clasped ones which his sister had 
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rested on his knee, " do you not think that those who 
have been given hopes of a better inheritance may afford 
not to be anxious — not so very anxious regarding this ? " 
Arthur feared the effect upon his sister's excitable mind, 
should the news so eagerly awaited bring disappointment 
at last. 

" How can one help being anxious ? " cried Lina. 

"Are we not commanded, dearest, to take no thought 
for the moi^ow " i 

"It is a command whicli I cannot obey,'* said Lina. 

"Does God ever give a command without giving 
power to obey it to those who seek and ask for His 
strength to do so ? " 

"It is not that I care for poverty," said Lina quickly ; 
" I have no love of money, I could be happy anywhere 
— if with you — but the idea of dependence upon the 
charity of a man whom I hate ! " 

"Lina, Lina," expostulated her brother, "why thus 
foster bitter angry feelings, which can only disturb your 
peace, and which, as opposed to God's Law of Love, can- 
not be pleasing in His sight ! I have often thought of 
speaking to you on this subject. It pains me to see my 
gentle sister carried away by the stormy current of dis- 
like for those who really have done us no wrong." 

" I do not care to disguise my feelings," said Lina 
proudly, withdrawing her hands from Arthur's. 

"But should you not seek to bring these feelings 
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themselves under control ? You would not wish to be 
ungenerous nor unjust, Lina^ and prejudice tends to 
make us both. But to seek no other reason — w^e cannot 
nourish hatred in our hearts without breaking the 
express command of One who has every claim to our 
obedience." 

" I tell you that there are some laws which I cannot 
obey," said Lina. 

"And do you think that you can safely set them 
aside, because you find difficulty in keeping them ? " 

" You have such slavish ideas of duty ! " cried Lina ; 
"yet you know, Arthur — no one knows better than you 
do — that we are saved by faith, not by obedience." 
This was an argument which Lina had found more 
efiectual than any other, in stifling any reproach of con- 
science. 

Arthur was silent for a few moments ere he replied, 
"True, Lina^ it is not our obedience that saves us, any 
more than it was the obedience of the Israelites that 
brought them out of Egypt, opened a path through the 
sea, and strewed the desert with manna. Yet was wil- 
ful disobedience sufficient to shut out from the Promised 
Land those who had been redeemed by miracle, and fed 
with the bread of angels." 

A flush mounted to Lina*s cheek ; she slowly rose 
from her seat, and looked full into the face of her brother 
as she said, " I suppose that you, in your Christian love 
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and charity, are taking fears and anxieties concerning 
my welfare, because I am no hypocrite, but say what I 
think, and cannot make my conduct square with your 
strict ideas of right and wrong." 

"Not my ideas, Lina, not mine,'* said her brother 
earnestly, rising as he spoke; "no human standard can 
be a safe one ; it is the Bible that holds that Law which 
God Himself has given — by that Law must we be guided 
here, for by that Law shall we be judged hereafter. Oh, 
Lina, we must not deceive ourselves ; they only receive 
Christ as their Saviour, who seek to obey Him as their 
Lawgiver also." 

Often had Arthur proposed thus to open his heart to 
his sister, as oft had he shrunk from uttering what 
might give pain, and perhaps offence. Now the words 
had burst unpremeditated from his lips, and he almost 
wished that he could recall them, when he saw hot tears 
gathering in his sister's blue eyes, and heard the bitter 
tone of her reply. 

" I thank you for your sermon, Arthur; you have 
taught me something to-day ; you have taught me that 
you are a great deal more clear-sighted than I supposed 
as to the faults and the dangers of others : and if such 
be your way of showing affection, it is a very different 
kind of affection from mine ! " and with a burst of 
passionate anger and grief Lina suddenly rushed from 
the room, evading her brother's attempts to recall her ; 
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and burying herself in a part of the castle to which she 
knew that she would not be followed, the young girl 
wept alone. 

Arthur returned to his seat by the window with an 
acute sensation of pain. He had hurt and offended the 
sister whom he loved ; he had hazarded alienating from 
himself that affection which was his dearest possession 
upon earth. He felt inclined to accuse himself of un- 
kindness, of injustice towards his favourite sister. And 
yet, what had he done ? He had but uttered a simple 
truth obvious to any sincere Christian who believes that 
He who said CoTne unto Me, has also said Follow Me, 
Lina was one of thousands who form a standard of duty 
for themselves, shaped out by inclination, with very 
little reference to that holy Law which Christ came not 
to destroy but to fulfil. Her whole views on religion 
were vague, and she did not attempt or wish to make 
them more clear. The young girl was intensely mortified 
to find that the partiality of her darling brother did not 
render him blind to her faults. She was not to him 
the saint surrounded with a halo, the idol raised on a 
throne; she was a weak, imperfect girl, tempted to 
malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness. Lina, a spoiled 
child from the cradle, could not recognize affection in 
the form of reproof, nor believe that human love, like 
that which is divine, can embrace its object with deepest 
tenderness when it warns, or even corrects. 

(2S0) 21 
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" I had intended to give up the lecture this evening," 
said Art.hur to himself, as he gazed sadly forth on the 
darkening scene before him ; " but I think that I shall 
go after all. I do not wish my next meeting with Lina 
to be at the dinner-table, and as for the expected tele- 
gmm, I can run the chance of hearing it a few minutes 
later than the rest of the family. If it bring painful 
tidings, there is more need that I shoidd strengthen my- 
self for them by quiet devotion. Hark ! is that the 
rumble of wheels ? No ; it is but the growl of distant 
thunder. There will be a storm to-night ; but few will 
meet at the cottage — I will not be one of the absent. 
Oh, Lina, mine own sweet sister, you never would doubt 
me again if you knew how fervently, how fondly you 
will this evening be remembered in the prayers of your 
brother I " 







CHAPTER XXVII. 




LECTURE VIII. MOSES AS INTERCESSOR. 

[HEBE is a sublime grandeur in the form of Moses 
a.s we behold him holding forth his rod over the 
billowy sea, or raising that rod towards heaven ; 
for the stormy tempest and the rolling waters 
obeyed the Leader who was invested with power by that 
God who had made the sea, and stretched out the firma- 
ment on high ! There is more than human majesty in 
the appearance of Moses when we behold the great Law- 
giver descending from Sinai, bearing aloft those holy 
Commandments, which not a nation alone, but a world 
should obey, his countenance radiant with such glory as 
never before had beamed from the face of mortal man ! 

But though Moses was mighty as the Leader, illustrious 
as the Lawgiver, it is with more of interest and admiration 
that we view him as the Intercessor for Israel ! Power 
excites wonder, — holiness, awe; but it is love that attracts 
the soul. It was in his compassionate, long-sufiering love 
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that we especially see in the character of this servant of 
God a faint reflection of His who not only loved, but 
Himself is Love ! 

The fearful sin of the Israelites in worshipping the 
golden calf had, as we have seen, justly aroused the 
anger of God. Let Me alone, were the awful words 
heard by Moses on the Mount of Sinai, that My vn^aih 
may wax hot against them, and thai I may consume 
them: and I will make of thee a great nation. 

But no pride or selfish ambition in the breast of the 
Leader of Israel made him endure the thought of rising 
on the ruin of his people, sinful and ungrateful as they 
had been. Thrice he besought the Lord with fervent 
entreaties to spare transgressing Israel. Who can 
measure the strength of the love which forced from the 
lips of the Prophet such words as these : — Oh, this 
people have sinned a great sin, and have made them 
gods of gold. Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their 
sin — ; and if not, blot me, / pray thee, out of Thy 
booh ! We seem to see before us the Leader prostrate 
in the presence of God, wrestling in that intense agony 
of entreaty which can take no denial, scarce measuring 
or understanding the meaning of his own prayer ; only 
anxious that that fervent prayer should prevail to stay 
the sword uplifted to destroy ! It is thus that an almost 
despairing mother might plead for the life or the soul of 
her perishing child ! Such a prayer God answers in mercy. 
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More than eleven months were passed by the Israelites 
at the foot of Sinai, a period crowded with events of 
solemn importance. The Law was received, the taber- 
nacle made, the priests consecrated, the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of Israel instituted. At length, 
on the twentieth day of the second month of the second 
year after the Exodus from Egypt, the guiding pillar of 
cloud was raised from off the tabernacle, and the people 
arose, struck their tents, and followed ; leaving the plains, 
which had lately resounded with the hum of busy multi- 
tudes, to the deep solitude and silence which, ere their 
coming, had brooded over the desert. 

Rise up, Lord, and let Thine enemies be scattered ; 
and let them that hate Thee flee before Thee ! cried 
Moses, when the Ark moved onward ; and when it 
rested, he said, Return, Lord, v/nto the many thou- 
samds of Israel! 

We find the Leader at Taberah again pleading for his 
erring people, and by his prayers quenching the fire from 
the Lord. The multitudes became weary of the manna 
with which, night by night, a God of mercy supplied 
their need. They who had so lately been a degraded 
nation of slaves, pined for the sensual enjoyments of the 
land of bondage, as those who have only the name of 
Christians now, turn back longing eyes towards forbid- 
den pleasures ! The people wept in their tents. Who 
shall give us flesh to eat? they cried ; we remember the 
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'fish tohich we did eat vn, Egypt freely; the eiummbers, 

a/nd the melons, and the leeks. Bwt now our soul is 

dried away: there w n^tki-ng at all besides this manna 
before our eyes! 

So rose the ciy of bitter discontent; the anger of the 
Lord was kindled, and the heart of Moses sank within 




him. Worn out at last by the repeated murmurs of an 
ungrateful nation, the Leader found life itself but a 
burden, and poured out the bitterness of his soul to his 
God in language that breathed more of anguish than of 
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submission : / am not able to hear all this people aZone, 
because it is too heavy for me. And if Thou deal thvs 
with me, kill me, I pray Thee, out of hand, if I have 
found favour in Thy sight; and let me Twt see ray 
wretchedness ! 

Divine compassion would not grant a prayer so hastily 
uttered ; God answered it according to His mercy with 
a promise of abundance of flesh to the people, and a 
gracious command to Moses to choose out seventy 
elders to help him to bear the burden which was weigh- 
ing him down to the dust. And the Lord sent His 
Spirit on the seventy elders to fit them for their respon- 
sible office : the greater number of them prophesied in 
the Tabernacle, but two of them, named Eldad and Me- 
dad, spoke aloud in the camp. Tidings of this were 
hastily brought to Moses, and the irregularity of thus 
addressing the people seems to have startled the faithful 
Joshua^ who, jealous for the honour of his master, 
thought that these two men were presumptuously en- 
croaching on what was the peculiar office of the Leader. 
*'My lord Moses, forbid them ! " he cried. 

But Moses, in the spirit of true humility, rejoiced that 
others were partakers of the honour conferred on himself. 
We cannot detect the slightest taint of jealous pride in 
his unselfish, generous soul. ''Enviest thou for my 
sake?" answered Moses. "Would God that all the 
Lord's people were prophets, and that the Lord would 
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put His Spirit upon them ! " God was glorified, the 
multitudes instructed, and Moses was thankful. 

At Hazeroth we again find Moses a humble Intercessor 
with God, and under circumstances which give a peculiar 
interest to the account of his prayer. We have seen how 
his spirit was perpetually tried by the rebellious, repin- 
ing spirit of his people, but here the trial came closer to 
him still ; those who spake against him were those of 
his own kindred, bound to him by the ties of blood, 
those from whom he might well have expected sympathy 
and support. Aaron and Miriam, not content with the 
honourable position to which they had been raised — one 
as the high-priest, the other as the prophetess of Israel 
— appear to have had their jealousy roused by seeing 
their brother preferred before them. "Hath the Lord 
indeed spoken only by Moses ? " they said ; " hath He 
not also spoken by us ?'* 

Malice itself could not accuse Moses of selfishness, in- 
justice, or pride ; Aaron and Miriam seem to have laid 
hold on the only point in the conduct of their noble 
brother which might serve to lower his popularity and 
influence, — his having married a daughter of Midian. 
They spake against him because of Zipporah, his wife. 
This was to wound Moses in his feelings as a husband 
as well as a leader. 

Never did Moses show more of the meek spirit of Him 
who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, than upon 
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this trying occasion. He appears humbly and silently 
to have left his cause to God, and the Almighty upheld 
before all the people the honour of His insulted servant. 
The Lord came down in the pillar of the cloud, and 
called forth Aaron and Miriam, openly declared to them 
the higher privileges of their brother, speaking of him as 

My servant Moses who is faithful in all Mine 

house; and closed His testimony to the favour in which 
He held His chosen saint, with a stem rebuke to those 
who envied him : Wherefore then were ye not afraid to 
speak against My servant Moses ? Thus he who had 
humbled himself, was by God highly exalted! 

Not rebuke alone, but punishment, was to mark the 
anger of the Lord against envy and evil-speaking. When 
the Lord removed from the Tabernacle, what was the 
horror of Aaron, when he looked upon his sister, to 
behold that she was leprous ! Miriam, the highly- 
favoured — Miria^m, the prophetess of Israel, was smitten 
with that loathsome disorder — that living death which 
would shut her out from the tents of her kindred, and 
from the congregation assembled to worship — which 
would make her unfit so much as to touch the garment 
of the wife of Moses, of the woman whom she had de- 
spised ! Miriam had, we may conclude, been a greater 
offender than Aaron, but he shared in her misery when 
he beheld it, and turned, in the grief of his heart, to 
the brother whom both had wronged and insulted. 
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Alas, my lord, I beseech tiiee, lay not the sin upon 
U8, wherein we have done foolishly, and wherein we have 
sinned. Let her not he as on^ dead, of whom the flesh 
is half consumed. 

It is most striking that the high-priest of Israel seems 
on this occasion to have dared to approach the Almighty 
only through a mediator; and this may be recorded to 
remind ns that we too, miserable sinners, must seek the 
intercession of Him of whom Moses was a type. 

Moses does not appear to have uttered one word of re- 
buke or reproach ; his lips had been silent imder insult^ 
but now they were opened in prayer. " Heal her, Lord, 
I beseech TItee,'* cried Moses ; and the afflicted Miriam 
was healed; she was given to the prayer of her brother. 
For seven days, however, by the Lord's command, the 
prophetess was shut out from the camp ; and we may 
trust that meek rei)entance followed a humiliation so 
painful 

From Hazeroth the Israelites journeyed to Paran. 
And now Moses must have hoped that the pilgrimage 
through the desert was nearly ended. He had led the 
children of Israel in safety to the borders of the Promised 
Land ; Palestine — the country flowing with milk and 
honey — lay before them. What joy to exchange the 
deseiii, with its tracts of arid sand, for fair hills and fertile 
valleys, clad with the fig-tree, the olive, and the vine! 
Moses chose out twelve men of distinction, the faithful 
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Joshua and the pious Caleb amongst them, to go as fore^ 
runners of the people, search the land, and bring back 
a report of the state of the country. 

With eager and intense expectation was the return of 
these spies awaited by the wandering nation, now brought 
so near to a long-desired home. After forty days' absence 
the twelve came back, bearing with them one cluster of 
grapes so large that two men carried it on a staff be- 
tween them. But if the richness and the beauty of the 
Promised Land had awakened the admiration of those 
sent to search it, a deeper impression had been made on 
them by the warlike character of the nations that held 
it then in possession. Cowardly fears^ bom of unbelief 
filled the hearts of ten of the spies. Forgetful of the 
wonders already wrought for them by God, and of the 
faithfulness of Him whose promise can never be broken, 
these ten spies infused their own terrors into the people, 
who, though rescued from Egypt, had still the spirit of 
bondsmen, and were unworthy of the glorious inheritance 
which might otherwise have been theirs. The people 
be strong that divell in the land, and the dtiea are walled 
and vei^ great, cried the spies. They spake of giants 
also, sons of Anak, in whose sight they were as grass- 
hoppers. 

Alarmed and bitterly disappointed, the Israelites lifted 
up their voices and wept. Again they murmured 
against Moses, and cried. Would Ood that we had died 
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m the land of Egypt, or would Ood we had died in the 
wilderness ! And luherefore hath the Lord brought us 
unto this land to fall by the sword, that our wives and 
children may be a prey. Were it not better for us to 
return to Egypt? Then, adding open rebellion to 
cowardice, ingratitude, and unbelief, the mutinous 
people said one to another, Let us make a captain, and 
let us return to Egypt. 

Joshua and Caleb, who had in vain attempted to 
counteract the evil wrought by their ten companions, 
by urging the people to go up and possess the land, for 
they were well able to subdue it, saw with indignation 
the rebellious spirit spreading amongst the hosts of Israel. 
They rent their clothes, they expostulated, they fearlessly 
opposed the tide of popular feeling. The land which we 
passed through to search it is an eocceeding good land, 
they exclaimed. If the Lord delight in us, then He will 
bring us into this land, and give it us ; a land that 
floweth with milk and honey. Only rebel not ye against 
the Lord, neither fear ye the people of the land, for they 
are bread for us. Their defence is departed from them, 
and the Lord is with us ; fear them not. 

These words of faith and courage only stirred up the 
people to wilder fury ; the very lives of the two brave 
men were endangered ; the Israelites were ready to 
stone them for daring to speak the truth. 

Then again the awful glory of the Lord appeared, and 
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Moses heard once more the terrible threat uttered by a 
righteous God : How long will this people provoke Me, 
and hoiv long will it he ere they believe Me, for all the 
signs which I have shewed amongst them. I will smite 
them with the pestilence, and disinherit them, and will 
Tnake of thee a greater nxition and mightier than they. 

Again rose the earnest prayer, the fervent entreaty of 
the Intercessor for guilty Israel Again Moses stood, as 
it were, between divine wrath and its victim. He be- 
sought the Lord, for the honour of His own name, 
according to the greatness of His goodness, to spare a 
guilty nation : Pardon, I beseech Thee, the iniquity of 
this people, according unto the greatness of Thy mercy, 
as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt even until 
now. 

And the Lofd said, I have pardoned according to 
thy word. 

Most gracious answer vouchsafed to pleading love ! 
A guilty people was spared for the sake of one, and that 
one whom they had mistrusted — one whom they had 
insulted and rejected. But though the race of Israel 
was not swept from the face of the earth, its sin was not 
to pass altogether unpunished, / have heard the mur- 
muring of the children of Israel which they murmur 
against Me, said God, Say unto them. As truly as I 
live, saith the Lord, as ye have spoken in mine ears so 
will I do to you. Tour carcases shall fall in this 
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wilderness, and all that were numbered of you, .... 
from twenty years old and upward, which have mur- 
mured against Me; doubtless ye shall not come into the 

land save Caleb, the son of Jejphunneh, and 

Joshua, the son of Nun, But your little ones, which ye 
said should be a prey, thcTn will I bring in, and they 
shall know the land which ye have despised. 

A terrible sentence, but most just. In vain the 
miserable Israelites sought to evade it. Lo ! we be here, 
and will go up unto the place which the Lord hath 
promised, they exclaimed. It was now too late to show 
a vain, fitful courage ; it could but bring on them 
slaughter and shame. Moses warned the people in vain. 
Go not up, for the Lord is not among you, that ye be 
not smitten before your enemies. Where faith would 
once have secured victory, presumption now led to 
defeat. Israel fled discomfited before the people of the 
land. 

Then wearily and sadly, bearing with them the 
sentence of death on all (save two) who had reached the 
prime of manhood, the doomed people turned away from 
the glorious , land which they were unworthy to enter. 
The wilderness was to be the place of their sojourn, 
their wanderings, their graves ! Yet mercy watched 
over them still. They had the guiding pillar and the 
manna, the ark of the Lord was amongst them, the saint 
of the Lord was their leader ; and we may trust that^ of 
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those whose carcases fell in the wilderness, there were 
many who, dying in faith, reached a better inheritance 
above, won by the merits, blood, and mediation of a 
greater Intercessor than Moses. 

For here, dear friends, our subject should raise our 
thoughts to Him who ever liveth to make intercession for 
us — Jesus Christ, who, at the right hand of God, still 
pleadeth for the people whom He loves. On earth the 
Son of God was earnest and unwearied in prayei'. We 
hear of Him passing the whole night in devotion. We 
know that He prayed for His own which were in the 
world, whom He loved unto the end. We know that 
He pleaded for Peter when He saw the cloud of tempta- 
tion gathering over the head of the devoted apostle. 
We know that Christ besought His heavenly Father to 
keep His disciples from the evil, and to sanctify them 
through His truth. Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on Me through their 
word. Precious sentence, which gives to the feeblest 
believer, even to the end of time, an interest in that 
divine prayer uttered by the Lord on the night of His 
passion ! We know that Christ prayed even for His 
enemies, — Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do ; and we know that, raised above all, not on the 
lofty mountain, but in heaven's glorious heights, our great 
Leader, our great Lawgiver is our great Intercessor also. 
Shall they be faint in conflict, or weary in well-doing, or 
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overwhelmed in sorrow who can lift their eyes toward 
heaven and say, ''There my Saviour is pleading for 
me"? 

And let the example of Moses, my friends, strengthen 
and encourage ourselves in intercessory prayer. The 
Lord is on His mercy-seat, and in the name and through 
the merits of His Son we — even we — may dare to 
approach Him. But let us not plead alone for ourselves, 
nor be selfish even in our devotions. Of the many 
prayers recorded as breathed by Moses, how numerous 
and how fervent were those which he poured forth for 
others ! He bore his people on his heart. Again and 
again his supplications drew down blessings upon them, 
or averted the righteous judgments of God, Especially 
let us remember in prayer those nearest and dearest to 
us — the husband or child, the sister or brother, and 
those whom we may be instructing in the knowledge of 
the truth. As Abraham pleaded for Ishmael, or Moses 
for Miriam, let us plead for our family, our friends, our 
enemies, the whole Church of God. The Lord loves to 
grant such prayers. He is " more ready to hear than 
we to pray, and is wont to give more than we desire or 
deserve." Jairus asked Christ to heal the sick, and the 
Redeemer raised the dead. Pray one for another that 
ye may he healed, writes the Apostle James, adding the 
gracious assurance, — Tlie effectual fervent prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 




TIDINGS. 

[HE evening had closed in thunder, lightning, and 
rain. Arthur felt a strong impulse to ask Mr. 
Eardley to spend the night at the castle, though 
aware that he had no right to proffer hospitality 
in the place of his step-mother. While young Madden 
paused for a moment in doubt, Holdich came forward 
and asked his pastor to share such poor accommodation 
as his cottage afforded. Mr. Eardley was about to 
accept the steward's offer, when a gig arrived for the 
clergyman, sent from Axe by one of his friends. This 
settled the point, and in a few minutes Mr. Eardley was 
on his way back to his home. 

Arthur was impatient to return to his own ; for the 
thought of the telegram expected from London would 
intrude itself ever and anon, even when he had most 
desired to fix his mind upon holier things. As soon, 
therefore, as Mr. Eardley had taken his departure, 
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Arthur was about to return with all speed through the 
rain to the castle, when, rather to his annoyance, he was 
stopped in the porch of the cottage by Gideon, who was 
the only inhabitant of Wild waste who had attended the 
lecture on that tempestuous night. 

" Good evening, my boy ; I daresay that Mr. Holdich 
will let you stay by his fire till the storm is over," said 
Arthur, with hurried courtesy, as he tried to pass his 
rustic pupiL But Gideon laid his rough brown hand on 
his teacher's arm, and looked up with an anxious expres- 
sion in his dull eyes, that made Arthur, impatient as he 
was, feel that he must stop to hear him. 

"Have you anything to say? I am in haste," 
observed Arthur. 

"Sir, it's Jack Thomson-— -he be ill — he wants to see 
you," stuttered Gideon, bringing out his words, as usual, 
with difficulty. 

" I am soiTy for it, poor fellow ; I missed him at the 
class this morning, and yesterday too," said Arthur, with 
a little self-reproach for having made no inquiry after 
the cause of his pupil's absence. " I'll go and see him 
to-morrow." 

"To-morrow! he'll maybe be dead," said Gideon, 
slowly. 

" What ! is he so ill ? " exclaimed Arthur. 

" He be very bad — the doctor says very bad — and 
he's been a-callin' for you," replied Gideon. 
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** Where does he live ? " asked young Madden, now 
feeKng strongly interested. 

It was very diflScult for poor Gideon to give anything 
like a description. He rubbed his shaggy head, and 
muttered something about the Black Bear. 

*'Near the Black Bear?" suggested Arthur, who 
chanced to remember having seen the public-house, 
though it lay beyond his usual morning beat. 

"No — past — a long bit — and past the trees." 

"Do you mean that he lives in the white cottage 
which is some way beyond the three poplars that stand 
alone on the edge of the common ? " said Arthur, who 
recollected the solitary ivy-mantled dwelling as one 
which he had thought would make a good subject for a 
sketch. 

Gideon's face brightened a little as he nodded his 
head in assent. 

The spot was at a considerable distance, and neither 
the hour nor the weather rendered a long walk inviting, 
even had Arthur not been particularly anxious to spend 
that evening at the castle. But one of his poor ignorant 
lambs might be dying, and dying without any one near 
him who could direct his thoughts to God, or soften his 
last pangs with the hope of pardon and peace. Arthur 
could not hesitate long. 

" Cannot one shorten the distance by cutting across 
the heath ? " he inquired. 
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Gideon looked uneasy and alarmed at such a sug- 
gestion. " Bog ! bog ! " he muttered, putting out his 
hands as if to represent a person struggling and sinking. 
** Don't try that way, sir; don't be a-tryin* it at night. 
John Styles — dug out — dead." 

" Well, I will just step homo first, get my cloak, and 
hear if tidings have come," added Arthur to himself, as 
he quickly passed out into the darkness — darkness ever 
and anon illuminated by a vivid flash; as the jagged light- 
ning seemed to split asunder the sky, and the thunder 
muttered, and rumbled, and rolled ! 

Was not that solemn thunder the voice of Nature re- 
peating at night the warning which had fallen in the 
daytime from the lips of a child on the ear of guilt ? 

The steward and his wife invited Gideon Stone to re- 
main under the shelter of their roof; but he would not 
do so. " Father will be angered — mother a-wanting me 
back ! " Little did the child of poverty heed the pelt- 
ing night-rain ; a rougher storm had beaten on him ever 
since his mother had watched by her little one's sick- 
bed. 

With a very quick step Arthur strode up the broad 
steps beneath the portal of the castle. The butler was 
at the open door, like one on the watch ; he did not 
wait to be questioned. "No news from London yet^ 
sir," he said. 

Arthur saw Lina's white dress in the lighted halL 
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'* Lina ! " he cried ; but she hastily turned away, and 
vanished into an inner apartment. Perhaps she was dis- 
appointed at seeing Arthur instead of the bearer of the 
longed-for telegram, perhaps she chose to let her brother 
feel that she had not forgiven him yet. Bitter anguish 
was that moment of petulance to cost the self-willed 
girl! 

The hour of nine struck, and yet no message from 
London. All the family, Arthur excepted, were assem- 
bled in the lighted drawing-room; but conversation often 
flagged, every one looked pre-occupied, and the slightest 
sound from without caused something like a thrill of ex- 
citement. Lionel had a violent headache, which formed 
an excuse for his silence. When asked a question by 
Sir Thomas, he answered at random, and in an irritable 
manner. Cora tried to show her perfect confidence of 
success by lively banter, but soon gave up the strained 
and unnatural attempt at mirth. Lina every ten 
minutes slipped out of the room to go to the outer door; 
she fain would be the first to receive the tidings from 
London. The absence of Arthur was little marked save 
by his youngest sister. 

At last the sound of a door bell rung with violence 
made all in the drawing-room start to their feet. The 
sisters would have darted from the apartment, but 
Lionel, who was nearest to the door, angrily motioned 
them back, disliking "anything like a scene." They 
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followed close on his footsteps, however, and Sir Thomas 
and Mrs. Madden were not far behind, while every ser- 
vant in the castle managed to be near enough to catch a 
glimpse of the messenger from Portley who stood in 
the hall, the rain dripping from his glistening waterproof 
coat. The butler, ready on the watch, had taken a 
green paper from his hand — the next minute it 
was in that of Lionel. He held it up to the lamp, 
gazed on it for one moment, then with a muttered 
" Lost ! — all lost ! " flung it to Cora^ and rushed up- 
stairs ! 

"This is not — cannot be true ! it is all a dream — a 
horrible dream ! " murmured Cora, closing her eyes after 
she had read the telegram. 

" Nay, nay, my dear child, take comfort ! " said Mrs. 
Madden, in her homely good-natured way. 

But Cora was in no mood to receive comfort ; she 
started back from the touch -of the soft plump hand, and 
with a hysterical sob, hurried away to bury herself in 
the solitude of her room. 

Lina*s pride kept her firm in that trying moment^ or 
perhaps the young girl was too much excited to realize 
the extent of the misfortune. " It was a mere matter of 
money, after all," she observed; **we have youth and 
strength to bear us through the battle of life, and will 
take care to be dependent on no one ! '* Lina felt proud 
of her own fortitude and courage, and wished that 




Arthur were present to see how bravely her spirit could 
rise above misfortune, how cheerfully she could bear 
what had overwhelmed her brother and sUter. Lioa re- 
turned to the drawing-room with her step-mother and 
Sir Thomas : her pulse beat fast, and her cheek was 
burning, but she conversed with unfaltering voice, and 
scorned to join in Mrs. Madden's plaintive laments, 
" Dear, dear, to think it should all end in this way ! " 
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"It is what I have foreseen all along," said Sir 
Thomas. 

"I must go and tell Arthur," cried Lina suddenly; 
" strange — strange that he should show so little interest 
in the news as not so much as to come down-stairs to 
hear it ! " 

"Mr. Arthur left the castle an hour ago," said the 
butler, who had just brought in the silver tray with the 
coffee. 

** Left the castle 1 — what — in the storm — at such an 
hour ! " exclaimed the astonished listeners. 

Lina felt uneasy at her brother's absence ; her own 
conscience was not at rest ; a feeling of vague fear came 
over her, when, about ten minutes afterwards, the castle 
bell sounded again — faintly as if touched by a timid 
hand, then loudly, as if the person who rang were in 
haste or alarm. 

The butler again appeared. " Here's a boy — a rough 
sort of boy at the door ; he says that he must speak with 
one of the ladies." 

"The ladies see no one at this hour," said Sir Thomas; 
who already spoke as master of the castle. 

"I can scarce make out what the boy means, sir; 
but he seems very anxious and frightened, sir, and — *' 
the butler turned towards Lina as he added, ''it's some- 
thing about Mr. Arthur." 

Lina darted past the servant, and into the hall, and 
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instantly recognized Gideon Stone, who looked half- 
drowned, and thoroughly fiightened. 

" Is anything the matter with my brother ? " exclaimed 
Lina^ in a tone little calculated to lessen alarm. 

" I be'es afeard — he's taken the cut — and it's been a- 
raining days — and there was John Styles — and oh 1 they 
must come quick ! " stuttered forth poor Gideon Stone. 

" Why must we come quickly — what on earth do you 
mean, boy ? " cried Lina wildly. 

"He's been a-shoutin' for help — I heard him — and 
nobody won't go near — and there was John Styles — " 

"Oh, Holdich, I'm so thankful to see you — you will 
make out what all this means ! " exclaimed the young 
lady, turning her anxious eyes on the steward, who had 
come up to the castle from some vague apprehension of 
danger, on seeing Gideon run gasping past his cottage. 

"Do you mean, boy, that you have any reason to 
fear that Mr. Arthur has lost his way in the bog ? " said 
Holdich in his quick decided manner. 

"Yes — he's there — he's a-sinkin' — I heard him call 
for help — oh ! he'll be down — down — down ! " and to 
the horror of Lina, who had never before seen a sufferer 
in a fit, the poor boy suddenly fell at her feet, struggling 
and gasping, and unconscious of all that was passing 
around him 1 

"Oh, what can be done for him — what can be done!" 
exclaimed the terror-stricken girl. 
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Holdich knew that he could do nothing for the 
afflicted Gideon, but that it was necessary to do some- 
thing, and that with the utmost promptness, to save the 
life of Arthur. The steward was one who never lost his 
calmness and presence of mind, whatever the emergency 
might be, but the short rapid orders which he gave 
to the servants to bring ropes, poles, torches, opened the 
eyes of the wretched Lina to the imminent peril before 
her of receiving a blow, compared to which the loss of 
fortune was but as the stroke of a falling leaf ! 

So rapidly were Holdich's orders obeyed, so quickly 
the alarm spread through the castle of the danger of one 
who was a general favourite, that in a few minutes all 
the men-servants were gathered together with flaring 
torches, ropes, and whatever was likely to be of use, 
ready to hasten off to Wildwaste, regardless of weather. 
Poor Gideon was slowly recovering from his fit, and 
stared with vacant wondering eyes at the scene of bustle 
and excitement, as Holdich and his companions hurried 
forth from the castle. . 

** Lina, my dear, where are you going — are you mad?" 
cried Mrs. Madden, whom the sound of loud voices and 
hurried steps had drawn from her easy-chair in the draw- 
ing-room. 

" You will drive me mad if you stay me ! " cried Lina^ 
rushing wildly down the steps, careless of the howling 
blast that blew back her ringlets, or the rain that beat 
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on her uncovered head, and drenched her light dress and 
shivering form ! Her mind could hold but the one thought 
of Arthur, the brother dear as her soul, the brother from 
whom she had parted in anger and turned away when he 
called her by name, the brother who might at that mo- 
ment be enduring a fearful, horrible death ! Lina fol- 
lowed in the track of those gleaming lights, which were 
with such difficulty guarded from the wind and rain, 
with the dreadful sensation of one in a night-mare, 
vainly trying to rush on at speed, for at every step, after 
reaching the common, her little satin shoes sank deep in 
the clay, and it seemed as if with all her struggles to 
hasten on she could never get up with the party who 
were moving on before her. There were lights gleaming 
at Wildwaste ; the party under Holdich found the 
hamlet all astir : other ears besides Gideon's had heard 
cries for help, but in the confusion of the night and the 
storm no one had dared to make any definite attempt to 
save a perishing fellow-creature. 

**Go into yon cottage. Miss Lina^ this is no place 
for you," said Holdich, as to the surprise and distress 
of the steward the light of his lantern fell on the 
form of the miserable girl. " We will do all that can 
be done," he added with respectful compassion, "but 
you — '* 

" I can do nothing ! " exclaimed Lina^ wringing her 
hands. 
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" But pray, lady," said Holdich ; and the low tones 
of that deep voice vibrated on the ear of Lina, after the 
speaker had left her to go on his dangerous quest. 

Lina remained as if rooted to the ground, on the 
nearest spot on which she could stand with safety. No 
persuasions of the cottagers could persuade her to retire 
into one of their huts. She felt that life or death de- 
pended on one terrible cast, and she could not stir till 
the die was thrown. 

**Pray — pray,'* she kept murmuring to herself, as if 
by force of repetition to bring her mind into an attitude 
of prayer. But at that moment of terror she could not 
approach God as a Father ; if she thought of Him it 
was as the Lawgiver whose commandments she had 
broken, whose will she had not cared to obey. The 
lightning of terrible trouble had flashed on her soul a 
fearful consciousness that she had never yet so much as 
set out on the path to Canaan ; pleasure had been her 
goal, and her inclination her guide ! 

" Found ! found ! " suddenly the word rang over the 
wild waste of morass, sending a thrill through the soul 
of every one who heard it, every one whose eyes were 
straining to pierce the darkness in the direction which 
Holdich and his companions had taken. But there was 
no tone of triumph in the shout, it rather added to the 
terrors of the scene. 

" Living ? '' hallooed Bolder, who was standing dose 
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to Lina^ and who thus gave voice to the question which 
her trembling lips could not frame. 

No answer ! He twice repeated the question ; then 
the mournful reply, " Too late ! " came borne like a 
death-knell on the blast. It was not spoken by Holdich; 
he, with a rope round his waist, himself half buried in 
the morass, was straining to reach a hand — all that re- 
mained above the smothering mire — a hand upraised as 
if in a last dying appeal for help ! The strong man 
reached it, touched it, grasped it, — then under his breath 
echoed the words. Too late ! Life had for some time 
been extinct, the hand which Robert Holdich held in his 
powerful grasp was that of a corpse ! 




CHAPTER XXIX 




A NIGHT OF TERRORS. 

*HEN Arthur went on his night expedition 
through the storm and rain, after crossing 
the stile and gaining the highroad which 
skirted the common of Wildwaste, he had 
pursued his course along that road, being 
more than doubtful as to whether he could find his way 
at night by the foot-track which crossed the heath. 
Thus lighted by fitful flashes from the thunder-clouds, 
the young man had with little difficulty, but much dis- 
comfort, reached the cottage of Thomson, which was at 
a distance of nearly two miles from the castle by that 
circuitous route. 

Arthur knocked at the door of the cottage, which, 
after a little delay, was opened by John Thomson, the 
father of his pupil, who looked more surprised than 
pleased to see a gentleman there at so unusual an hour. 
The rough workman was little disposed to welcome his 
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unexpected guest. His answei-s to Arthur's inquiries 
were short and almost surly — his boy was better — was 
asleep — the doctor had given him something to make 
him sleep — he could not be disturbed — the genTman 
might see him, if he chose, in the morning. 

Arthur felt rather provoked at having had his walk 
in the storm for nothing, and turned from the inhos- 
pitable door almost angry with himself for having obeyed 
an impulse of humanity — a call of duty. He proceeded 
at as rapid a pace towards home as the heavy state of 
the road would admit of, being very anxious to reach 
the castle before news should arrive from London, He 
had not gone many steps when the clatter of a horse's 
hoofs behind him made Arthur pause and turn. Could 
the messenger from Portley Station — the bearer of the 
important telegram — be overtaking him on the road? 
The glimpse which Arthur caught of the rider as he 
trotted past dissipated this idea. He seemed to be a 
belated clergyman, returning perhaps from a visitation to 
a distant part of his parish. 

Arthur had little time, however, for drawing this or 
any other conclusion. The rider had not gone on 
twenty yards in front, when a man armed with a heavy 
bludgeon started up suddenly from the ditch by the 
side of the road, and with a violent blow knocked the 
traveller off his horse. Arthur could not see the blow 
given, but he heard it, and with a shout which brought 
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John Thomson out of his cottage, rushed forward to the 
rescue of the assailed traveller. The highwayman, about 
to repeat his blow, stopped, startled by the loud sudden 
shout ; at the instant that Arthur reached the spot where 
the ruffian stood undecided, a vivid flash lighted up the 
scene, and in the vivid glare the two mutually recognized 
each other. Abner Stone saw the same indignant coun- 
tenance, the same uplifted hand that had stayed him 
before from committing a deed of blood ; he saw the 
face of the man who had laboured amidst fitUing timbers 
and crackling flames to preserve his cottage from de- 
struction. 

The robber flung down his bludgeon and fled — not 
homewards — ^he dared not return to his home ; detected 
in the very act of committing a capital offence, Abner 
had but one object before him, that of making his 
escape while darkness should enable him to evade the 
pursuit of justice. Could he reach the railway-station 
in time for the night-train, he might gain the nearest sea- 
port before the law could arrest its victim. Abner 
rushed on, muttering an imprecation against Ford, his 
tempter and his accomplice, who — as Stone believed — 
had hung back from aiding him in accomplishing the 
crime to which he had prompted and impelled him. 
Abner little knew that at that moment the miserable Ford, 
fast imprisoned in the treacherous bog, sinking inch by 
inch in the morass, from which no effort of his own 
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could release him, was calling in vain for that help which 
was to arrive — ^too late ! 

There was a terrible analogy between tlie wretched 
man's career through life and its awful close on the moor. 
Turning from the right path in the guilty pursuit of un- 
hallowed gain, Ford had sunk gradually — with his eyes 
open — to lower and lower depths of sin ! The lightnings 
which flashed over his head, and might once have 
served to guide him, but startled him now with glimpses 
of the place of safety which he never would reach ; and 
the thunder sounding so lately a disregarded warning, 
but spoke now the terrors of doom for sins unrepented of, 
and therefore unforgiven. Let a veil be drawn over the 
liorrors of such a departure from life. 

Arthur did not attempt to pursue Abner Stone, but 
with the assistance of Thomson, carried the insensible 
form of the traveller into the cottage which was near. 
No bones appeared to be broken, and Arthur hoped that 
the gentleman was only temporarily suffering from the 
shock of the blow and the fall. Arthur sent off Thomson 
instantly for the surgeon at Portley, which place was 
considerably nearer than Axe, while he himself helped 
Thomson's wife to place the injured man in a bed, and 
apply such simple remedies as seemed most likely to 
restore him to consciousness. As soon as the sufferer 
showed symptoms of reviving, Arthur hastened back 
towards the castle, from whence he doubted not that 
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Mrs. Madden would send such comforts as might be 
required. 

When Arthur reached that part of the road which was 
nearest to the hamlet of Wildwaste, his attention was 
drawn thither, and his interest awakened by the sight of 
moving lights, and the sound of many voices, raised as 
if in excitement and fear. It was not like the noise of 
a drunken riot, or a quarrel, such as was too often heard 
at night from that wretched hamlet, and Arthur instinct- 
ively turned off his direct course, to ascertain the cause 
of such a disturbance. 
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Meanwhile Lina in mute horror awaited on the edge 
of the morass the return of Holdich and his companions, 
with the shapeless mass of seeming mire and clay, which 
had once borne the form of a man. With the utmost 
difficulty and effort it had been extricated from its 
deathbed and grave. Lina could not weep — could not 
utter a sound — she stood there with clenched hands and 
fixed stare, her loosened . hair, dripping with rain, hang- 
ing wildly over her shoulders. She looked like some one 
whom some sight of horror had suddenly congealed into 
stone ! 

" Lina ! you here ! " exclaimed a voice close behind 
her, a well-known voice, but one that she had never 
thought to hear again ! Lina's lips were unsealed ; she 
uttered a cry ; stretched foi-th her trembling arms, and 
overpowered by the sudden transition from crushing fear 
to delirious joy, fell senseless into the arms of the brother 
who seemed to be given to her from the dead ! 




CHAPTER XXX. 




A F T E R-T H O U G H T S. 

■y 

l^ SHALL very biiefly glance at the events of the 
three following days. The traveller saved by 
r Arthur proved to be, not the agent for whom 
Abner Stone had lain in wait, but a missionary, 
• who on the following year was to start for the 

Holy Land. His injuries, though not very serious, made 
hira unfit to pui'sue his tmvels for several days. He 
declined Mrs. Madden's offer to receive him into the 
castle, and preferred remaining awhile at the cottage, 
where Arthur spent many hours with him and the sick 
pupil, who had passed the crisis of his disorder, but whose 
recovery was slow. Arthur, at the missionary's request, 
wrote to his widowed sister, Mrs. Smith, to inform her 
of what had occurred, but to prevent her coming, as she 
was engaged in nursing a daughter, who, as well as her- 
self, was to accompany the traveller to Palestine. 

Tlie missionary, lying on his pallet-bed in the humble 
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dwelling, listened with deep interest to the simple in- 
structions in religious truth which Arthur imparted to 
his sick pupil, whose conscience had been roused and 
awakened to an extent which, but for his illness, his 
young teacher might never have known. 

The law-decision against the Maddens was, as the 
reader is aware, less of a surprise to Arthur than to any 
other member of his family ; he had for long looked for- 
ward to this trial, and received it firmly and calmly at 
last, not as coming from the verdict of man, but from 
the will of a higher power. At the same time Arthur 
exerted himself, as far as he could, to find some opening 
to independence — some means of supporting those who 
would henceforth look to him as their earthly protector. 
For Lionel was utterly prostrated by the blow, for which 
he had not been prepared. He kept his bed for days, 
and the state of both his health and Lina's made their 
kind-hearted step-mother declare that it was quite im- 
possible that any of the party should quit Castle Lestrange. 

*' At least for the next fortnight — or week," blandly 
suggested the considerate Sir Thomas. 

On Arthur, therefore, every arrangement devolved, 
and it was well for him, perhaps, that the necessity for 
thinking and a<;ting prevented him from brooding over 
the painful position in which he and his family were 
placed. When not engaged at Wild waste, or by the 
bedside of Jack Thomson, Arthur was searching the 
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columns of the Times, answering advertisements, or 
writing to friends in London, through whose influence he 
might hope to get some employment. It was with 
Arthur a busy, an anxious, but not an unhappy time ; 
each day brought its own joys as well as its own cares. 
The more young Madden saw of the invalid stranger in 
Thomson's cott-age, the more he rejoiced in having been 
made the earthly means of preserving a life devoted to 
charity and religion. A warm sympathy sprang up 
between the elder and younger Christian, and a friend- 
ship was commenced which, as each felt, would not end 
with their lives upon earth. 

Of Abner Stone nothing more was heard from the 
night of the storm. The cause of his flight was soon 
known, and Deborah mourned as a woman whose fate is 
sadder than widowhood, who sees her children left more 
than orphans in a desolate world. Arthur knew not 
what comfort to speak to sorrow like hers ; and yet he 
felt that when time should have softened that sorrow 
and shame, Deborah's humble home would be both a 
holier and a happier abode, for being relieved of the 
presence of one unworthy of the name of husband or 
father. 

But the sweetest drop in Arthur's cup was the hope 
that his prayers for his darling sister had been answered. 
There was a marked change in Lina. In her anguish 
of fear and remorse on that awful night of the storm, 
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Lina had taken the supposed loss of her brother as a 
direct judgment upon herself for the proud, selfish, re- 
bellious spirit which she had indulged. She remembered 
her anger against that brother when he had spoken to 
her of obedience to God's holy law, she recalled the im- 
patience with which she had received his gentle attempts 
to prepare her for an unfavourable verdict from London; 
she knew that she had declared that to lose their cause 
was to lose all, and she believed that those words, uttered 
in folly, were drawing down a terrible retribution upon 
her. When Arthur, contrary to her fears, was restored 
again to his sister, the revulsion of thankful delight only 
strengthened the power of conscience within that young 
and loving heart. Lina believed that she was reprieved, 
that she was granted time to atone for the past, and by 
her obedience and good works win God's favour for the 
future. There was much of ignorance, much of blindness 
in this view of the subject ; but Lina was very young, 
and had hitherto given little serious thought to the sub- 
ject of religion. It was only now that she recognized it 
to be a, practical thing, influencing the conduct, directing 
the life, and purifying the heart. 

In her thankful joy for , Arthur's restoration, Lina 
made a vow to devote herself to the service of God. She 
doubted not her own power to keep that vow, nor that 
her doing so would give her a claim to the favour of 
heaven. Lina's religion — if that name could be given 
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to it at all — had hitherto been one of sentiment alone, it 
had now become one of fear. She had thought too little 
of obedience ; now there was danger lest she should put 
obedience in the place of living faith working by love. 
Little was the young penitent aware, that the course on 
which she was entering was likely to end either in pre- 
sumptuous self-righteousness, as in the case of Tychicus 
Bolder, or in discouragement — perhaps in despair, should 
conscience faithfully perform its part. Lina's mistake 
was this — having discovered that she had wandered 
from the right track, she believed that she had power 
to retrace her steps and start afresh ; having found out 
the danger of disobedience, she imagined that she could 
save herself by future obedience. 

Arthur was not able to read the secrets of his sister s 
heart; he only saw, with the keenest pleasure, the change 
in her actions and demeanour. Lina now uttered no 
word of complaint at the loss of fortune, and she tried, 
though with imperfect success, to curb any outward ex- 
pression of dislike towards Sir Thomas Brereton. Though 
her nerves had beep greatly shaken by the events of the 
Tuesday night, and she regarded Wildwaste almost with 
feelings of horror, she insisted on accompanying her 
brother thither, and while Arthur was engaged with his 
class, Lina did all in her power to comfort Deborah 
Stone. Lina gave hours to devotion and Bible-reading, 
worked with her own hands for the poor, resolved never 
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again to miss an opportunity of attending religious 
services, and set about the reformation of her own life 
with all the zeal of a new convert. Cora turned down 
her lips and observed that Lina was growing as mad as 
Arthur himself, but was too much engrossed with her 
own miseries to pay much attention to either. Sir 
Thomas smiled bland approbation, spoke of energies 
developed and talents improved, for he hoped that Lina's 
efforts might in time be directed into some channel that 
would make her independent of assistance from her step- 
mother's purse. He was especially delighted when he 
found Lina cutting down an old dress of her own into 
a small one for Lottie Stone. 

''There is something refreshing to the mind to see a 
young lady ply scissors and needle in that practical way," 
observed the knight, " instead of indulging in the labori- 
ous idleness which is, I regret to say, so common. What 
our fair countrywomen call work is usually but an at- 
tempt to kill Time with a crochet-needle, or strangle 
him with bright skeins of floss-silk or German wool ! " 

Lina cared little for the commendation of Sir Thomas, 
but she had resolved to treat him with tolerable courtesy. 
" I suppose," she said, without raising her eyes from her 
seam, '* that you call accomplishments — music and draw- 
ing, for instance — but laborious idleness." 

''That does not follow — that conclusion by no means 
follows the observation which I made," answered the 
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knight. "Accomplishments may be turned to excellent 
account. Artists have drawn cheques as well as pictures, 
performers turned musical notes into notes of the Bank 
of England." 

Sir Thomas gave his peculiar little laugh at his own 
very mild joke, and drew out his whisker ; Lina coloured 
and bit her lip, she understood his words as a suggestion. 

The knight remained watching Lina's fingei*s for 
some moments, and then broke silence with the ob- 
servation, " How remarkably unfortunate Arthur has 
been ! " 

**What do you mean?" asked Lina, glancing up 
quickly from her work. 

" I mean that all his laurels are so barren ! I went 
over to Wildwaste this morning, to have a look at the 
scene of that poor wretch Ford's disaster," — Lina shud- 
dered at the recollection of his fate ; — '*a little talkative 
iron-gray man tacked himself on as a cicerone, and by 
his account Arthur has done enough to win the Victoria 
Cross three times over." 

The little furrow which had indented Lina's brow was 
smoothed down into complacency at the last sentence. 

'* But King Arthur himself," pursued the knight, 
*' could not have won fame at Wildwaste, or from such 
exploits as these of his namesake ! First Arthur inter- 
feres to save a drunken fellow from beating his wife, 
exactly the kind of interference which is certain to 
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please neither party ; then he rushes into the middle of 
a fire to pull out a publican, who was only saved from 
the flames then, to be smothered in a bog a fortnight 
afterwards! Then he rescues a traveller from a high- 
wayman ; and instead of the stranger turning out to be 
some prince, or secretary of state at least, whose grati- 
tude might be worth a place or a pension, he's only a 
penniless missionary, who, I understand, has not even yet 
taken clerical orders V' 

*' But whose life may be as precious as that of any 
crowned monarch ! " cried Lina, with some indignation 
at the worldly tone of her companion. 

*' I daresay that it is — I have no doubt that it is — at 
least to himself," replied the knight with a little shrug; 
"but as regards our poor dear Arthur — " 

*' Arthur requires no pity ! " exclaimed Lina with 
warmth ; " and as for reward-^-the knowledge that he 
has served a good man, and lengthened a valuable life, 
is reward enough to a heart like his ! " 

" There is not even that satisfaction in the case of the 
miserable Ford," observed Sir Thomas, not appearing to 
take notice of the emphasis laid by Lina on the pronoun ; 
" by-the-by, the little lecture at the cottage is likely to 
be crowded this evening." 

" Why should it be more crowded than usual ? " asked 
Lina. 

"The iron-gray man is my authority," answered the 
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knight. "'Sir/ says he, 'ain*t it a wonderful coinci- 
dence that the parson will have to lecture this evening 
upon Korah, Dathan, and Abiram being swallowed up 
alive by the earth ! He'll be bringing up as an example 
the fate of that wretched publican who was smothered on 
the night of the storm, and who was as bad as any one 
of them. Take my word for it — he was about nothing 
good when the judgment overtook him — why should he 
be cutting across the common at night ? All Wildwaste 
is going to hear the parson improve the occasion.' " 

'' Mr. Eardley is too much of a gentleman — too much 
of a Christian," exclaimed Lina, *'to preach at any one liv- 
ing, or against any poor wretch just laid in his grave ! 
I am going with my brother to the lecture this evening, 
and I feel no doubt that I shall be able to tell you to- 
morrow that those have been disappointed who would 
make religion itself a cloak for their malice, hatred, and 
revenge." And, rising hastily, Lina gathered up her 
work and left the room, feeling that if she remained 
longer she would certainly break her resolutions, and say 
something which, in a calmer moment, she miffht wish 
unsaid. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

[0 large a number of the families from Wildwasto 
and its neighbourhood joined the little congre- 
gation on that evening, that both the rooms 
of Holdich were crowded, and he had to leave 
the outer door open that those who could not be accom- 
modated within might at least hear the sound of the 
clergyman's voice. Arthur, with Lina resting on his 
arm, had a little difficulty in making his way through 
the throng. It gratified Lina to remark that her brother, 
on his entrance, was the observed of all observers, that 
every eye was bent on him, while a low whisper of 
"that's he," passed through the crowd. Arthur felt un- 
comfortable at being the object of so much notice, which 
he partly attributed, and perhaps with justice, to the 
curiosity of the people to see how the gentleman bore 
the loss of his fortune. 

Tychicus Bolder pushed himself a little forward, and 
greeted Arthur with the remark, uttered in an almost 
triumphant tone, "It's an awful thing, sir, a very awful 
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thing, that death of Dan Ford in the morass ! To think 
that you should have risked your life in the fire only 
thai; his should be lengthened by a fortnight! Time to 
repent, sir, time to repent — but time, I fear, thrown 
away ! " Arthur turned from the Pharisee with a feel- 
ing of disgust which he could hardly suppress. 

'* I see Lottie's red cloak yonder, and Gideon's honest 
face," he whispered to Lina ; *' but Deborah does not 
seem to be here." 

*'She had no heart to come," answered Lina; "she 
has had no news of her husband." 

LECTURE IX. DESERT WANDERINGS. 

The Scriptures give us a less detailed account of the 
events which occurred during the lengthened period of 
nearly thirty-eight years which yet remained of the pil- 
grimage in the desert, after the Israelites were constrained 
to turn back from the borders of Canaan. We know that 
the voice of mourning and weeping was often heard 
in the camp, and that when the people moved from one 
place of long halt to another, they left many a grave be- 
hind them ! Sadly must the aged have turned their 
eyes northward towards the fair land from which they 
were shut out, like Adam and Eve from a paradise lost ! 
They must never quit the desert waste for its verdant 
pastures and vine-clad hills ; their dust must sleep far 
from the land which would be the home of their children. 
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Sorae very remarkable events, however, stand out from 
the rest, and claim our attention. I will but lightly 
touch upon the first, which was a very alarming mutiny 
which broke out against Moses and Aaron. 

Dathan and Abiram, descendants of Reuben, conspired 
with Korah, who was a Levite and a blood-relation of 
Moses and his brother, against the authority of those 
whom God Himself had appointed as the Lawgiver 
and the High Priest of Israel. So formidable did this 
conspiracy become, that no fewer than two hundred and 
fifty princes of the assembly ^ famovbs in the congregation, 
men of renown, were drawn into the guilt of rebellion ! 

Terrible was the punishment which followed their 
transgression ! The earth opened and swallowed up 
Dathan and Abiram, their tents, and all that they had 
possessed, while fire from heaven smote the mutinous 
Levites who were oflTering incense to the Lord. 

Yet even the sight of these fearful judgments did not 
quench the spirit of rebellion. Though the punishments 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were such as could onl}'' 
have been inflicted by the direct interposition of God, all 
the multitude on the following day murmured against 
Moses and Aaron, saying, " Ye have killed the people of 
the Lord ! " And lo ! the cloud covered the tabernacle, 
and the glory of the Lord shone around. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Oct you up 
from among this congregation, that I may consume them 
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(18 in a moment ! And Moses and Aaron fell on their 

faces. 

And Moses said unto Aaron, Talce a censer, and put 
fire therein from off the altar, put on incense and go 
quickly unto the congregation, and make an atonement 
for them : for there is wrath gone out from the Lord ; 
the plague is begun. 

And Aaron took as Moses had commanded, and he 

ran into the midst of the congregation, and lie 

stood between the dead and the living, and the plague 
luas stayed. But fourteen thousand seven hundred of 
the transgressors had perished in that place ! 

After long wandering in the wilderness, as the ap- 
pointed time of deliverance drew nigh, the hosts of Israel 
encamped in Kadesh, in the desert of Zin, once again 
near to the border of the Promised Land. And there 
Miriam slept her last sleep, the first of the three gifted 
children of Amram in death as in birth, and was buried 
in the desert. The Jews have a tradition that Miriam 
had governed the women^ as Moses the men of Israel. 

The sojourn at Kadesh was marked by another event 
which was the cause of much sorrow to Moses. All the 
malice and ingratitude, all the insults and slanders to 
which he had hitherto for so many years been exposed, 
had inflicted no real injury upon him, for he had re- 
ceived them as the river receives the pelting hail which 
can leave no permanent mark on its tranquil bosom ; 
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bis wrongs were swallowed up in his patience : the more 
man sought to humble and injure, the more God raised 
and honoured His servant. But even Moses was to 
betray at last the frailty of human nature, and that on 
the very point in which God's gi^ace had shone most 
conspicuously in him. It has been remarked that Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, sinned from want of 
faith, the bold Peter from want of courage, the meek 
Moses from want of patience. So little can the most 
illustrious saint depend on anything in himself; it is 
God that worketh in him both to will and to do. 

In Kadesh there was again a lack of water, and the 
people, untaught by the many lessons of the past^ 
gathered themselves together against Moses and his 
brother the high-priest. 

The Lord, long-suffering and gracious, once more 
showed His power and His mercy towards this un- 
grateful people. His command was given to Moses: 
Take the rod, and gather thou the assembly together, 
thou and Aaron thy brother, and speak ye to the rock 
before their eyes ; and it shall give forth his water, and 
thoH shalt bring forth to them uater out of the rock. 

Moses took the rod, which had already worked such 
wonders ; but the spirit of meekness and love towards 
the people, and of reverence towards the Almighty, 
seemed at that hour of temptation to have been darkened 
by human passion. Moses for once forgot to render 

(280) 24 
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glory to God. Hear now, ye rebels, he cried ; must we 
fetch you water out of this rock ? And instead of obey- 
ing the command to speak to the rock, Moses raised his 
hand and struck it twice with his rod, and the life-giving 
waters flowed forth. The eager people drank abundantly, 
but the Lord was displeased. Because ye believed Me 
noty to sanctify Me in the eyes of the children of Israel, 
therefore ye shall not bring this people into tfce land 
which I have given them. 

The words, ye believed Me not, linked with the con- 
duct of Moses on this occasion, give us reason to sunnise 
that in working this miracle his faith had been rather in 
the rod, than in the God who had so often endowed it 
with supernatural power. This is an error into which 
the Lord's servants in every age are liable to falL Justly 
prizing the means of grace, they are in danger of forget- 
ting that no means — prayer or preaching, church or 
school — are of any avail at all, but through the blessing 
of God. 

I have often referred to Moses as a type of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but in this passage of the Lawgiver's life, 
we must seek for the type in the rock that was smitten, 
rather than in the prophet who smote it. St. Paul 
leaves us in no doubt on this subject. After writing of 
the manna as spiritual meat, and the water that gushed 
forth as spiritual dmnk, he declares of the rock, That 
rock was Christ — that is, a type of the smitten Lord, as 
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the manna and the water were types of the blessings 
received through Him. It is from the wounds of Christ 
pierced for us that salvation flows forth to His people. 
This truth is beautifully expressed in the well-known 
hymn — 

" Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee ! 
Let the water and the blood 
From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse mo from its guilt and power ! " 

We doubt not that Moses felt keenly the punishment 
inflicted upon him, and the refusal of the Lord to grant 
his earnest prayer: I pray Thee, let me go over aTid 
see the goodly land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly 
"mountain and Lebanon. Yet may we be well assured 
that even in chastising His servant, the Lord gave to 
Moses new proof of His tender loving-kindness. Moses 
might not enter the earthly Canaan, but to such as was 
Israel's leader, death could be only gain. Long tad he 
borne the burden and heat of the day, long had he been 
exposed to bitter reproach and reviling — weaiiness was 
soon to be exchanged for rest, and tribulation for glory. 
Moses was to be spared the toilsome campaigns which 
must follow entrance into Palestine. If a chastising rod 
was laid upon Moses, it was a rod, like that of Aaron, 
which brought forth buds, blossoms^ and finit. 

At the next station, that of Hor, Moses was to have 
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mournful experience of the truth that prolonged Lil 
must bring with it partings and bereavements. H^j 
Aaron was gathered to his people. There was a moax-x 
ful solemnity, and yet a holy calm, about the departiix- 
of the first high-priest of Israel. At the command oi 
the Lord, Aaron, accompanied by his brother and bis 
own son Eleazar, ascended Mount Hor in the sight of 
all the congregation. Moses there disrobed Aaron of 
his priestly garments, and put them on Eleazar, his 
appointed successor. There is no record of mournful 
woixJs spoken, the brother's last embraces, or the father's 
parting blessing on his son ; but we can well believe that 
in such an hour the thought, " We separate but for a 
little while ; he goes first, but I soon will follow," must 
liave l>een as balm to the heart of Moses. He has re- 
coixlod his brother's decease in the simple words, Aaron 
iiini there on the top of the nnount And when all the 
ct^UffiYtjafion saw that Aaron luaa dead, they Tnoumed 
n^r Aanm thirty days, even all the house of Israel 

Tho h^t event of the desert wanderings which we 
shttll Oi>nsider to-day is one fraught with the deepest 
Intoix^t ti> us alL In it, as in a glass, we see not 
only i^iHVs dealings with Israel, but with all generations 
uf nion» It is the Gospel revealed in a type ; and when 
o\ir WossihI Saviour taught Nicodemus at night, He took 
this ovont to illustrate the all-important doctrine of a 
wtxrld*8 rtHlomption. Let us with the deepest reverence 
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meditate on the lesson which the Son of God Himself 
designed to draw from the history of Moses. 

I shall give the account of the event before us in the 
words of Scripture, and then attempt, by God's help, to 
show how it reveals to us our own state as sinners before 
God, and the one only appointed means of salvation. 

And they journeyed from Mount Hor by the way of 
the Red Sea, to compass the land of Edom : and the soul 
of the people was much discouraged because of the way- 
And the people spake against God, and against Moses, 
Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in 
the wilderness ? for there is no bread, neither is there 
any water ; and our soul loatheth this light bread. 

And the Lord sent fiery serpents amongst the people, 
and they bit the people ; and much people of Israel died. 
Therefore the people came to Moses, and said. We have 
sinned; for we have spoken against the Lord, and 
against thee : pray unto the Lord that He take away the 
serpents from us. 

And Moses prayed for the people. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it on 
a pole : and it shall come to pass, that every one that is 
bitten, when he looketh on it, shall live. 

Here, my friends, three things are brought prominently 
before us — the poison, the cure for the poison, and the 
way of applying that cure. Satan is the old serpent 
whose venom of sin has spread through all the world. 
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carrying misery and death to the descendants of Adam. 
We may not always know our danger : an Israelite might 
have slept calmly, unconscious of the fiery serpent coiled 
within the shadow of his tent, or under the folds of his 
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garment. Such is the case with the unconcerned soul 
that thinks not of heaven or hell ; such is the case with 
the self-righteoua soul, that sees but the danger of others, 
unconscious that sin, though perhaps hidden and secret, 
lies at its own door. But if such an Israelite had sud- 
denly awokej on feeling the sharp pang, and had beheld 
the reptile whose fang had inflicted it, what would his 
conduct naturally have been ? He would have started 
up and fled in terror to any one from whom he could 
hope for relief; he would willingly have done anything, 
endured anything, so that his deadly wound might be 
cured, an antidote found for the poison burning in his 
veins. 

Such is the picture of the awakened soul that realizes 
that it has been poisoned by sin, and that sin when it is 
fimshed bringeth forth death. How many, startled into 
conviction, have made the wildest attempts to save them- 
selves from the judgment of God which they dreaded ! 
Some have attempted by works of self-denial and alms- 
giving to pour, as it were, healing ointment upon a 
wounded conscience ; othei's have submitted to painful 
penance, have starved or scourged the body to cure the 
deadly hurt of the soul. Oh, my friends, what avail 
these, if used as means of salvation ? Could medicine or 
ointment, could lancing or burning, save one whom the 
fiery serpent had bitten ? 

No; there was but one means of cure, and, like the 
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blood of the paschal lamb, it was the means which God 
Himself had appointed, means which no effort of man's 
wisdom could ever have devised. What was it that 
cured the Israelites wounded by the serpent's deadly 
fang ? Simply the look of faith at the brazen serpent 
raised on high. And what cures the penitent soul of 
the fatal poison of sin ? Simply the look of faith at a 
dying Saviour lifted up on the cross. Hear ye the 
Lord's own most precious words, and may His Spirit 
write them on our hearts : As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in tlie wilderness^ even so must tlte Son of rrum 
be lifted up ; that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, hut have eternal life. Hear His call to a perish- 
ing world : Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all tlie ends 
of the earth (Isa. xlv. 22). 

My beloved brethren, if there be one here to whom 
the danger of his soul has been mercifully revealed — one 
who can say in sincerity and truth, / acknowledge my 
transgressions, and my sin is ever before 7ne : the whole 
head is sick, and the whole heat is faint : I ahhorm^y- 
self in dust and in ashes ! — to such a one would I say, 
Where do you tura for healing ; how do you seek rest for 
your conscience, life for your perishing soul ? Is it in 
works, in penance, in efforts to save yourself; or do 
you simply turn the eye of faith to your Saviour, looking 
unto Jesus for healing, looking unto Jesus for life, look- 
ing unto Jesus for strength to render henceforth to Him 
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the joyful service of grateful love ? No other cure will 
avail. To quote once more from the beautiful hymn to 
which I have already referred, — 

'* Not the labour of my hands 
Can fulfil the law's demands ; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
All for sin could not atone : 
Thou must save — and Thou alone ! " 

Nor think that the blessed doctrine of free salvation 
through faith in the merits and blood of the Lord offers 
the least encouragement to those who would lead a life 
of sin. What ! would the bitten Israelite who had been 
cured by the look of faith turn to caress and press to his 
bosom the serpent that had once well-nigh destroyed 
him ? Would he not loathe it, shun it, or seek to crush 
it beneath his heel ? Such is the true Christian's feel- 
ing towards sin in whatever shape it come to tempt 
him. It is his enemy — it has nearly been his destroyer 
— he could welcome suffering, soitow, anything rather 
than sin. 

Before we part this night, my friends, let me suggest 
a few questions, which I would earnestly entreat you 
thoughtfully and prayerfully to press each upon his own 
conscience. 

Do I feel that sin has endangered my soul; and if so, 
what cure have I sought for the wound? 
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Am I looking to Jesus as my only hope and my all- 
sufficient Saviour? 

Does the thought of His dying love constrain me to 
live and to die unto Him ? 

May the God of all grace preserve us from self-decep- 
tion in this matter of vital importance. May we be 
kept alike from the ignorance which knows not of 
danger, and from the pride which rejects a cure. May 
we each, in child-like simplicity, trust the promise of 
God our Saviour, — He that cometh unto Me I wiU in no 
wise cast out 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 

•R. EARDLEY'S lecture had left a very different 
impression on the minds of two of his hearers. 
f.^ ** What a noble opportunity he has lost ! " 
muttered Tychicus Bolder to himself, as he 
wandered home in the clear frosty starlight. 
" He might have drawn such a striking lesson from the 
death of that wretched Ford — an event which has made 
such a stir in the hamlet — a bad man, buried alive, like 
Dathan and Abiram — buried alive ! why, the application 
came straight to the parson's hand ! And ho leaves it 
scarcely touched, to go on to matters of faith. Mr. 
Eardley, to my mind, is not much of a preacher; he's 
very well-meaning, but very ill-judged. If / had had 
the lecture to give on such an occasion, not one of the 
hearers should have been able to close an eye this night." 
So mused Tychicus Bolder; but to Lina's mind the 
well-known story from Scripture and the familiar hymn 
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had come almost with the force of a new revelation of 
truth. She had been one lately awakened to a sense of 
the danger of her soul; in the picture of the wounded 
Israelite suddenly aroused from sleep, she saw her own 
likeness. But where had been the look of faith to Him 
who alone could heal. Lina had been making vows and 
resolutions, had been seeking to watch and to work ; she 
had determined to atone for past carelessness by a life 
devoted to charitable works. She had believed that at 
the end of her life and labours she might perhaps enter 
heaven as a recompense for what she had suffered and 
done. How much more simple, how much more beauti- 
ful, how much more joyful, the scriptural direction — 
Look unto Me and be ye saved ! A child-like trust in the 
atonement of Christ, and then a child-like obedience to 
His will — such was the new \dew of religion which now 
dawned on the soul of Lina and filled it with light and 
joy. She could merit nothing from God's justice, but 
she would receive all from His love. 

As Lina sat that night by her window, looking forth 
at the orbs of glory that glimmered in the clear cold sky, 
her thoughts fell into an allegorical train; could she 
have given them shape in words, they would have been 
something like this : — 

**A short time since I was like a child idling by the 
wayside, amusing myself with gathering wild-flowers, 
careless of the truth that I had a long way to travel. 
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and that if night should overtake me lingering there, 
I must assuredly perish. A chariot came by that could 
bear me onwards securely and swiftly, and at the same 
moment I was struck by a sudden conviction of my 
danger. I laid my hand on that chariot, but instead of 
entering and resting upon it, I trusted to my own efforts 
to reach a place of safety; I ran, as it were, alongside. 
How soon should I have grown weary, how soon should 
I have stumbled and fallen, and been left behind in help- 
less despair ! Mr. Eardley has shown me that I am 
both permitted and commanded to entes the chariot at 
once, and rest all my weight on that which will bear me 
on in the way of holiness and peace. 

* Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.* 

Oh, never, never felt I before how true are those words, 
and how sweet." 

The morning of Saturday came, the last day of that 
week so eventful for the Maddens. How little could 
Lina have guessed when, with such overwhelming 
anxiety, she had awaited tidings from London at the 
opening of that week, how calm, and hopeful, and 
thoughtful its close would find her, though the storm 
that she had dreaded had come and left her stripped of her 
fortune. The field which she trod might be barren and 
bare, but she had discovered below its surface a treasure 
beyond all price. 
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It was far otherwise with Cora. As she opened note 
after note that had been handed to her from the post- 
bag, and read many that contained kind words of 
sympathy, but not one that oflfered a permanent home, 
fierce, resentful feelings towards a false, faithless world, 
mingled with pining discontent and rebellion against the 
decrees of Providence. Cora, like the Israelites in their 
wanderings, was much discouraged because of the way, 
and she murmured in bitterness of souL 

" All words — words — words ! " she muttered to her- 
self, as she flung her notes into the fire ; " not one of the 
writers would give a sovereign to save me from begging 
or starving. 

Lionel did not come down to breakfast; since the 
arrival of the telegram he had never made his appearance 
till a late hour in the day. A large letter lay waiting 
for him now on the side-board, but attracted little 
attention; Cora merely observed, as she glanced at the 
address, that she hated the look of letters of business. 

The morning's post brought Arthur no satisfactory 
answer to the letters which he had written to London 
in reply to advertisements, or to friends from whom he 
had asked counsel or help in procuring some situation. 
In this land, where every profession is crowded, and 
there are many aspirants to every office, it usually costs 
even the talented and well-educated man a severe and 
prolonged struggle ere he can force his way to a position 
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of independence. Arthur was disappointed, but not dis- 
couraged. He had learned that a murmuring, mistrust- 
ful spirit is hateful in the sight of God, who knows the 
need of His people, and will in due time supply that 
need. 

"My dear Arthur, I have some news to give you," 
said Sir Thomas Brereton, in hia most patronizing tone, 
as he seated himself at the breakfast-table with au open 
letter in hia hand, " I have not been neglectful of your 
interests; I have exerted myself, and I hope with some 
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success, to forward your praiseworthy wish to render 
yourself independent of the caprices of fortune." 

Such a prelude insured the attention of eveiy one 
present. Mrs. Madden, having just filled the silver tea- 
pot, lean.ed back smilingly in her chair to listen; Lina^ 
for the first time in her life, felt almost kindly towards 
the knight. 

" I have here the offer of a place for you, Arthur,*' 
continued Sir Thomas, bringing out his words slowly and 
emphatically, while his fore-finger rested on the letter. 
" It is not all that I or you might wish or desire, but 
still, as the proverb says^ * Half a loaf is better than no 
bread.' Mr. Biggs, a London merchant, ti-ading with 
Russia — senior partner in a highly respectable firm — 
states that he has a clerk's place at your sei'vice, salary 
£70 per annum, to be increased in the course of years, 
if satisfaction be given, to £1 00. K you take my advice, 
you will close with the offer at once." 

Arthur felt his cheek growing hot, and intuitively 
glanced at Lina. Cora burst out with a satirical expression 
of her scorn at such a proposal being made to a Madden. 

" I am sure that Arthur is eternally obliged to you 
for your exceeding kindness, and the very remarkable 
judgment which you have shown in selecting a place for 
which an education at Eton has so peculiarly fitted him. 
You hold out a worthy prize for the ambition of a young 
man who has won some scholastic honoura Year after 
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year spent in a London warehouse in counting hides and 
weighing tallow, the luxuries of some back attic in the 
city, the meal at the cheap eating-house, the second-hand 
coat of shabby-genteel from the pawnbroker's shop — oh, 
these are certainly temptations which few would be able 
to resist ! I wonder that you do not add as a further 
attraction to Arthur,*' she added, with a meaning glance 
at Mrs. Madden, whose father had made his fortune in 
the saddlery trade, "that he may possibly rise to deal 
with hides in the manufactured form, and if very steady, 
painstaking, and persevering, win aldermanic honours at 
last." 

The allusion was so obvious and so insolent that the 
colour deepened on Mrs. Madden' s smooth cheek, and Sir 
Thomas replied in the sneering tone which was his 
favourite weapon of offence, " Miss Madden has doubtless 
formed wiser plans of her own for setting her brothers 
in the way of reaching the bench of bishops or the wool- 
sack through the help of the influential friends in London 
with whom she will take up her residence next week." 

Arthur felt much annoyed at his homeless sister's 
having exposed herself to such a retort, and spoke at 
once in order to cover Cora's confusion. He thanked 
Sir Thomas for having taken any trouble on his behalf 
and said that he would not decline without due considera- 
tion any offer that gave him a chance of honourably 
earning a subsistence. Then, to change the current of a 
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conversation which had become painful to all present, 
Arthur spoke of the invalid missionary, whose strength 
was so much restored that he had expressed an intention 
of calling to thank Mrs. Madden for the hospitality which 
she had proffered. 

"Ah, Arthur!" exclaimed Lina, "if you could but 
realize your boyish wish, and go with him to the Holy 
Land ! " 

How often had the same thought crossed the mind of 
Arthur, though set aside as a baseless dream in which 
he dare no longer indulge ! Arthur could not visit 
Palestine on his own resources, while years must elapse 
before he could complete the training needful for an 
ordained missionary. During such years, and indeed 
afterwards, how could his sisters subsist ? For the sake 
of those helpless, destitute girls, brought up in luxury, 
cradled in ease, Arthur must seek for himself some office, 
however repugnant to his natural tastes, which would 
afford some immediate salary. A good swimmer may 
cheerfully breast the rough waves, and even find enjoy- 
ment in the effort ; but if he has to buoy up two helpless 
burdens, he may well dread sinking beneath their weight. 
Had not Arthur Madden had a secret support of which 
the world knew nothing, he might have despaired of 
reaching the shore, and have been tempted to cast adrifli, 
and leave to the mercy of others, at least the sister whose 
scorn and uukindness had been one of his bitterest trials. 
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RTHUR, dearest, can you give me a little of 
your time — just a quarter of an hour ? " said 
Lina, as she entered the drawing-room, where 
her brother was engaged in separating his 
music from that of the rest of the family, for 
the purpose of packing. 

Arthur laid aside the pieces of flute-music, and drew 
a chair for his sister close to his own, but Lina preferred 
seating herself on a footstool at his feet. 

*' I want you, dear Arthur, to look at this list ; I was 
making it out before breakfast;" — and Lina placed in her 
brother s hand a long paper, on which she had written 
down every little article that she possessed of any 
pecuniary value — jewels, lace, and other small treasures, 
from the silver mug given to her when she was an in- 
fant, to the golden thimble which had been her last 
birth-day souvenir. 
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Arthur glanced rather sadly down the list, and then 
asked, " Why have you placed a price beside each, my 
wee thing ? '* 

"I thought — I thought," said Lina, colouring and 
stammering a little, "that that is what they might 
bring me." 

Arthur bit his lip with a momentary expression of 
pain, then recovering himself, said in a tone as cheerful 
as he could command, " You are mine own brave Lina, 
my precious sister;" and bending down he tenderly kissed 
her fair brow. Arthur then looked again at the list. 
" You need not have put down our dear mother's dia- 
mond brooch," he said gravely ; " you never could bear 
to part with that." 

" I thought so at first," said Lina with a sigh ; " but 
then it is by far the most valuable jewel that I have, 
and I felt — I knew " — (Lina's voice trembled with emo- 
tion) — " that if she could speak to me now, she would tell 
me to part with it — for her Arthur." 

** Not for me ! " cried Arthur. 

" Yes ; you must listen patiently to my little plan," 
replied Lina, resting her small clasped hands on her 
brother's knee, while she looked up fondly into his eyes* 
" I thought that with what my little property and yours 
would bring, you might be able to follow your studies, 
and pass the competitive examination, just as you wish 
to do, Arthur, If you could steer through the shoals 
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for the next year or two, then," she continued gaily, 
"you know all would be clear water beyond, and we 
might float awaj^ so happily together." 

'* But Cora—" 

"Cora has more jewellery than I have, and more 
friends ; though she might not like to part with the one, 
or throw herself on the kindness of the others," said 
Lina ; " but I think that she might manage for a while, 
till you had the power to help her — or Lionel," Lina 
added, with a little doubtful shake of the head, for no 
one who knew Lionel well ever expected to receive much 
assistance from him. 

"There is only one of the party whom my Lina seems 
quite to have forgotten, and that is her own dear self," 
observed Arthur, with grateful tenderness. 

" Nay, nay. Number One was never yet forgotten," 
replied Lina, with a not very successful attempt to re- 
sume her usual playfulness. " Look here, Arthur," and she 
somewhat nervously drew forth a smaller paper ; " do 
you not think that this might do as an advertisement 
in the Times or the Record 1 " 

Arthur read the following words with a heavy 
heart : — 

"A very young lady is anxious to find a situation as 
a companion to a lady, or teacher to little children. She 
plays and sings a little, would try to make herself useful, 
and would be content with a very small salary." 
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" What do you thick of my first attempt to appear in 
print ? " inquired Lina^ as Arthur remained for some 
moments gazing fixedly on the paper without uttering a 
word. " Do you think that any one will give me a trial, 
6r will all set me down as good-for-nothing at once ? " 

Arthur could not speak ; he laid down the paper and 
covered his eyes with his band. 

"Nay, Arthur dearest, you must not feel it like thii 
Why should not I work aa well as yourself ? why should 
not I also try to earn an honourable subsistence ? I 
know that I can do very little, but then I should expect 
very little; and if I but do my best, I feel — I know that 
I shall be helped." 
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" Lina, my darling, you little know what you would 
have to endure; you, so young, so unaccustomed to trial!" 

" I shall not have more trial than is good for me^ 
Arthur. I have till now led a life so idle, so selfish — I 
have been such a spoiled child ! I do believe that the 
discipline is needed, or else it would not be sent. O 
Arthur," continued Lina, while the tears gushed to her 
blue eyes, " we must not be like the Israelites in the 
desert ; we must believe, trust, submit ; and then we are 
sure, quite sure, all will turn to blessing in the end ! " 

Arthur took Lina's hand within his own, and pressed 
it fervently to his lips. Never had he felt so rich as at 
that moment in the love of one who was twice his sister, 
— by tie of blood and by that holier tie which binds to- 
gether the children of God. If there was sorrow in the 
heart of Arthur, it was a sorrow that had more of sweet- 
ness in it than what the world calls pleasure can hava 
He was about to speak when he was interrupted by the 
hasty entrance of Lionel, followed by Cora ; the former 
held an open letter in his hand, and his manner was 
flustered and excited. 

"He has behaved handsomely — more handsomely 
than one might have expected," said Lionel, as he gave 
the letter to his brother. 

**Itwas the least that he could do," inteiTupted Cora; 
" I don't thank a robber for giving back a poor portion 
of his spoils." 
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Arthur and Lina with keen interest perused the letter, 
which was from the lawyer of Mr. Edward Vemer. It 
was couched in language most courteous. His client, so 
wrote Mr. Lowe, would not set aside entirely the be- 
quests of his uncle's will, even though that will had 
been made under unhappy mental aberration. Mr. 
Vemer had, therefore, satisfaction in placing five thou- 
sand pounds at the banker's to the account of each of 

the four children of the late Mr. Madden; and he would 

' . . . 

feel it a source of gratification if personal intercourse 

should be opened between them and himself. Mr. 

Edward Vemer had greatly regi-etted that circumstances, 

by opposing their interests, had unhappily led to any 

unpleasant feeling between the two families ; nothing 

should be wanting on his part to remove any painful 

impression which the result of the lawsuit might have 

left. 

"God has touched his heart," thought Lina; "God 
has made our very adversary come forward to help us in 
our need ! " 

Arthur, with a joyful sense of relief, gave back the 
letter to Lionel, with the observation, " Mr. Vemer has 
acted in this like a gentleman and a Christian;" and 
bending down to Lina, he whispered, " Your two papers, 
dearest, may now be put at the back of the fire ; but 
never shall I forget what you would have done for the 
sake of a brother ! " 
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" Does Mrs. Madden know of this letter ? " inquired 
Cora. 

"Yes; she and Sir Thomas were present when I 
opened it/' said Lionel, " and I warrant you their con- 
gratulations on its contents were hearty and sincere I " 

" They are interested parties," observed Cora with a 
sneer ; ** I daresay that the lady now wishes that she had 
been a little less chary of her loans, and the knight a 
little more so of his advice ! " 

*' What are you thinking of, Arthur ? " cried Lina, 
who saw a quiet smile flit across the features of her 
brother. 

" Wildwaste," he replied, in a tone too low to reach 
any ear but her own. 

"We shall certainly be off next Monday," said Lionel 
" Cora^ do you think that the Mowbrays will receive 
you ? " 

"They will — now,'* she said coldly. "Oh ! it is weU 
to have a little poverty to use as a touchstone of friend- 
ship. We should never have known all the meanness, 
the selfishness, the insolence of Sir — " 

" Hush ! " whispered Lina, as she saw the door open, 
and Mrs. Madden and Sir Thomas enter the room. 

"I cannot tell you, dear Arthur, the pleasure which 
this intelligence has given me," said the knight, coming 
forward with a bland air of congratulation. " It is not 
that five thousand pounds will place you beyond the 
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need of personal exertion, but such a sum will enable 
you to choose your career with every possible advantage, 
perfectly clear of those debts" — he glanced at Lionel 
— " the weight of which, to a man of honour, is more 
oppressive than any other trial which poverty brings." 

"Ah ! here comes Arthur's friend the missionary," ex- 
claimed Lina, who chanced to be looking out of the win- 
dow. She had seen him before at the cottage, and, like 
her brother, had been much interested in one who bore 
in his countenance the impress of a noble spirit chastened 
by heavy trial. Lina venerated the man who was about 
to devote his life to active service for his heavenly 
Master without hope of earthly recompense. 

" He is still weak ; I will go and welcome him to the 
castle," said Arthur. 

The visit of a poor missionary was an event totally 
devoid of interest to Lionel and Cora, who withdrew 
into the recess of a window to arrange future plans 
together. They scarcely turned their heads when Arthur 
re-entered the room, with a pale, delicate-looking gentle- 
man, of about forty years of age, leaning upon his arm." 

" Let me introduce you to Mrs. Madden," said Arthur ; 
" it is strange that though we have met so often these 
last few days, and certainly do not feel towards each 
other as strangers, I have not yet heard your name ! " 

"I did not wish to mention it to my preserver," said 
the missionary, " till he and I should know each other 
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better, and until some directions which I had given 
should have been carried out. There might otherwise 
have been some little awkwardness felt at the meeting 
of Arthur Madden and Edward Vemer." 

*' Edward Verner ! " ejaculated Lina^ and the name 
was re-echoed by Mrs. Madden and Sir Thomas in varied 
tones of surprise. The sound of that painfully familiar 
name startled Lionel and Cora into sudden interest ; they 
were so completely taken aback at this most unexpected 
appearance of one so long regarded as an opponent, that 
they could scarcely yet recognize in him a generous 
benefactor. 

Mrs. Madden, however, who never lost her self-posses- 
sion, came forward and courteously welcomed her guest, 
and so gave time to the Maddens to recover from their 
surprise. To Arthur there was uumingled pleasure in 
finding that the man from whom he was receiving a gift 
of five thousand pounds, was one akeady under obliga- 
tion to himself, and one whom he could heartily like and 
esteem. He cordially grasped Mr. Vemer's hand, then 
led Lina up to him and introduced her. The young girl 
could hardly yet believe that that mild, spiritual-looking 
man, so gentle and fatherly in his manner, was the tri- 
umphant litigant, Edward Verner, whose name by that 
painful V. had been so long linked with her own ! 

Lionel and Cora soon recovered their composure, and 
the former even expressed something like thanks for the 
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commuDication that morning received. Mr. Vemer would 
not suffer him to dwell on the subject, there was some- 
thing on the missionary's mind which he seemed anxious 
to impart ; and when the first excitement of recognition 
had passed ofl; and all were quietly seated, Mr. Vemer, 
with some slight embarrassment, proceeded to explain 
the cause of his unexpected appearance at the castle. 
"It has been, T-need scarcely say, very pain^il to me 
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to controvert in any way the will of an uncle from whom, 
until late years, I had experienced nothing but kindness. 
I felt from the first a strong desire to link my own interests 
with those of some member of the family to whom he 
was related; and from the time when Arthur Madden 
showed his high sense of honour by forwarding his 
father's letter to my lawyer, it seemed to me that Provi- 
dence had marked out the course which I should take in 
case of the suit being decided in my favour. With this 
idea on my mind, and desirous personally, without a 
day's delay, to convey such a communication as Mr. Lowe 
has since made by letter, within half an hour after 
the verdict was given I was on my way to this place. 
I took a horse from the station, and all here know what 
followed— how my life was preserved by the courage of 
the very individual with whom I was most anxious to 
ijaeet. If I concealed my name in the cottage, it was 
because I wished thoroughly to study the character of 
™y young preserver before making to him a proposal, 
his acceptance of which may influence the whole of our 
future lives. I am about to go to Palestine, to devote 
my whole energies to seeking out there the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel I desire a companion, — a son, who 
would be to me the same in all things as if he were 
indeed bom my heir. It has pleased God that I should 
be childless, and you," he addressed himself to Arthur, 
*' fatherless; it shall no longer be so from this day, if 
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you are willing to share my fortunes, as the cherished 
son of my adoption." 

The heart of Arthur leaped at the proposal, but his eye 
fell on Lina as she sat tremulous and pale, with her eyes 
fixed intently upon him, as she breathlessly awaited his 
reply. Arthur knew that the elder members of the 
family, placed above want by their generous rival, could 
make their own way in the world, — ^he was in no way 
necessary to them ; but Lina, his loving, his devoted 
young sister, who had clung to him through joy and 
through sorrow, whose mind was just opening to pious in- 
fluences, could he leave her to the guardianship of Lionel, 
to the cold companionship of Cora? Arthur could not, 
would not desert her : his decision was promptly made. 

" I feel deep gratitude to you for such an offer," he 
said to Edward Vemer; "under different circumstances 
I should thankfully have accepted it, but as doing so 
would involve complete separation for — I know not how 
long — from these — from one — " he hesitated, embar- 
rassed by the presence of Lina. But she read his 
thoughts, and interrupted him with the simple frankness 
of her nature. "0 Aiiihur, dearest^ don't stop for me! 
If you are happy I shall be happy — " Lina would have 
said more, but broke down in the attempt — overwrought 
feeling choked her utterance. 

"Why not be happy together?" said Mr. Vemer, look- 
ing with fatherly tenderness first on the sister, then on 
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the brother. ''God forbid that I should be the means of 
breaking so holy a tie ; — let me have a daughter as weU 
as a Kon ! If your sister, Arthur, be one, as I cannot 
but think, who would gladly take part in a mission of 
mercy, why should she not come with me and my widowed 
sister; why should she not help in teaching the daughters 
of Israel and their little ones, while my adopted son and 
I address ourselves to the men ? " 

"Oh! if I were but worthy!" exclaimed Lina burst- 
ing into tears, which were tears of delight. 

" God can alone make any of us worthy, my child, to 
bear His message of love, to work in His vineyard," said 
Verner ; '' but He who has given the will to serve can 
also bestow the power. In His strength let us go for- 
ward, cheered and encouraged by mutual sympathy, and 
looking for that blessing which can crown our labours 
with success, and fill our hearts with thanksgiving and 

joy ! " ' 
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IDWARD VERNER remained for some days at 
the castle, a welcome and honoured guest. 
Lionel and Cora went to London on the 
Monday. The former, after giving to his 
step-mother a cheque to the full amount of 
his debt, turned his back upon her dwelling with a de- 
termination never to enter it again. Arthur and Lina 
remained longer at the castle, as the former had many 
arrangements to make. Wildwaste, the scene of his first 
labours for God, lay very near to the young man's heart, 
and now one of his most earnest desires was to be ful- 
filled. Arthur was able to take measures for the erection 
of a small schoolhouse on the site of the burned public- 
house ; and Mr. Eardley undertook to engage a worthy 
couple to live and labour there, Mr. Vemer pledging 
himself to pay their salary year by year. 

Arthur and Lina were very busy and very happy 
during these last days of their sojourn at Castle Lestrange. 
The more they saw of Mr. Verner, the more they felt 
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that they could give him the love and reverence due to a 
parent. Arthur could not, however, leave his class 
without regret, and his heart saddened as he entered for 
the last time the cottage of Deborah. She was not to 
remain its inmate long : by Mr. Eardley's kindness the 
poor woman and her children were to be removed to 
Axe, where painful associations would not surround them, 
where Deborah would be constantly supplied with work, 
and where she and her family would enjoy those means 
of grace which they had so lately learned to value. 

There was a very large meeting at Mr. Eardley's clos- 
ing lecture on the history of Moses, as to many at Wild- 
waste it would aflford the last opportunity of seeing the 
beloved young teacher, ere he started with his sister for 
the East It was with a feeling of tender sadness that 
Arthur looked round on so many familial* faces — the 
broad, sunburnt brow of Holdich, the gentle countenance 
of his wife ; Deborah's worn features, and little Lottie's 
wistful black eyes. Arthur was leaving behind him 
those whom he hoped to meet again in heaven — some to 
whom he had himself shown the way to that promised 
land. The time spent at Castle Lestrange had been a 
sowing time for eternity ; and Arthur, as he recalled his 
struggles, his trials, his temptations, the successive steps 
by which he had been drawn on a path which he had 
at first refused to enter, thankfully set his stone of re- 
membrance in the confession, Hitherto hath the Lord 
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Jiclped mc ! The experience of the past cast a radiance 
of bright hope over the future. Arthur knew not what 
trials or what blessings might await him in the far 
distarnt land whither he was bound ; but like the pillar 
of fire over the camp of Israel was the assurance of faith. 
This Ood 18 our Ood for ever and ever, He shaU he our 
Ouide even unto death. 

LECTURE X. ^DEATH OF MOSES. 

The time of the departure of Moses was now at hand. 
He might say, like one whose devotion to God and love 
towards Israel resembled his own, / have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crmvn of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me 
(U iJiot day. 

Bright gleams of victory were to precede the decease 
of Moses, like the golden rays that rise from the setting 
sun. A courteous message sent by him to Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, asking permission for Israel to pass 
through his land, was answered by a fierce, unprovoked 
attack from the forces of the heathen ruler. The young 
generation of Israel, as yet untried in war, now made 
the first proof of prowess. Sihon was defeated and 
slain, and great slaughter made of his people. Og, the 
gigantic king of Bashan, was the next who assailed the 
children of Israel ; he and his forces shared the fate of 
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the Amorites, and their land fell, as a conquest of war, 
into the victor's possession. 

The land of Moab was the next entered by the multi- 
tudes led by Moses. They came with no intention of 
injuring its inhabitants, who were the descendants of 
Lot, nor was any active opposition made to the passage 
of the chosen people. Bitter hatred and jealousy towards 
them were, however, entertained by the king of Moab, 
who, not daring to meet Israel in open fight, sent for 
Balaam the prophet to curse them. I shall not dwell 
on this interesting episode in the wanderings of God's 
people, which does not especially bear on the personal 
history of Moses. We know that the Lord turned the 
threatened curse into blessing, and that the prophet, 
gazing from the heights of Peor, exclaimed, How goodly 
are thy tents j Jacob; and thy tabernacles, Israel ! 

The neighbouring tribes of Midian,* by subtlety, in- 
flicted a deeper injury upon Israel than could have been 
caused by the open attack of the most powerful foe. 
Mixing with the unsuspecting strangers passing through 
their fertile plains, the Moabites and Midianites led Israel 
into idolatry and other deadly sins. Heavily fell the 
chastising hand of God on the oflfenders amongst his 
people ; while Midian and her guilty chiefs were given 
over to the conquerors* sword. 

And now the Israelites moved on to the mountains of 

* Descendants of Abraham by Ketnrah. 
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Abaiim, a wide range to the west of the Dead Sea, into 
which flowed the Jordan, dividing them from Canaan, 
the land promised by God to their father Abraham. Of 
this range Pisgah or Nebo formed one of the loftiest 
heights. From its summit the Leader and Lawgiver of 
Israel was to behold the fair inheritance of the people of 
the Lord, according to the divine command : Oet thee 
up into the top of Pisgah^ and lift up thine eyes west- 
ward and northward, and southward and eastward, 
and behold it with thine eyes; for thou shalt not go over 
this Jordan, 

But first Moses made calm preparations for his ap- 
proaching departure. He solemnly committed the leader- 
ship of the people to the noble Joshua. In a parting 
address to those whom he so long had faithfully governed, 
Moses recapitulated the history of God's marvellous deeds 
wrought in their behalf, and with the earnestness of a 
dying parent implored them to keep God's holy law, that 
His blessing might rest upon them. From this address, 
which fills almost the whole of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
I will but quote a few verses. If we treasure up the 
last exhortations of holy men, how precious must be the 
utterances of him who had spoken "face to face" with 
the Lord — of him who was inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
and who was about to close the most glorious career which 
had ever been gi'anted to man. 

Hear, Israel ; the Lord our God is one Lord : and 
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thou ahalt love the Lord thy Ood with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might And 
these words, which I command thee iJtis day, shall he in 
thine heart : and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 

when thou liest down, and when thou risest up 

And thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy 
God led thee these forty years in the wilderness, to humble 
thee, and to prove thee, to knxrw what was in thine heart, 
whether thou wouldest keep His commandments, or tio. 
And He humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and 
fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, neither did 
thy fathers know ; that He might make thee know that 
man doth not live by bread only, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord. 

And through the dim vista of ages to come, the in- 
spired Moses beheld the glimmer of that Light which was 
to be the glory of Israel. Moses bore witness to the 
coming Redeemer, not only by type and symbol, but in 
the words of his parting address : The Lord thy Ood 
will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee; 
— which words St. Peter, preaching to the Jews, ex- 
pressly applied to Christ. 

Moses closed his long exhortation with a glorious song, 
which, by the Lord's express command, he not only wrote 
down, but taught to the children of Israel It was as 
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though his lips, like those of Isaiah, had been touched 
with living fire. "Thoughts that breathe, and woixls 
that bum," burst from the inspired saint, standing on 
the brink of eternity. It was the Spirit of the Lord of 
Glory that spake by the mouth of Moses. 

Oive eaVf ye heavens, and I will speak; and hear, 
earth, the words of my mouth. My doctrine shall drop 
as the rain, my speech shall distil a^ the deiv, as the 
small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass : because I will publish the name of the 
Lord ; ascribe ye greatness unto our Ood. He is the 
Rock, His work his perfect : for all His ways are judg- 
ment ; a Ood of truth and without iniquity, just and 

right is He The Lord's portion is His people : 

Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. He found him, in 
a desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness ; He 
led him, about. He instructed him,, He kept him, as 
the apple of His eye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
takeih them, beareth them on her win^gs : so the Lord 
alone did lead him. 

Time will not allow me to give long extracts from this 
most sublime of songs, nor to repeat the solemn blessing 
wherewith Moses, the man of Ood, blessed the children 
of Israel before his death. It was meet that Moses, like 
his Lord, should — when ascending to God — part from 
his beloved people with a blessing. That Moses, who 
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had been a type of Christ through his life, was iu some 
mysterious way a type also in his death, we seem to 
gather from his own words, Tlie Lord was angry with me 
for your sakes; confirmed by the declaration in the Psalms, 
It went ill with Moses for their sokes. We are thus led 
to believe that the Intercessor for Israel was also a suf- 
ferer for Israel ; and that his death w£^, in some way 
unrevealed to us, linked with the transgressions of his 
people. 

But oh, how different was the peaceful close of the 
life of Moses from the mysterious horrors of Gethsemane, 
the unutterable anguish of the cross ! Many years had 
passed over the head of Moses, but time had had no 
power to injure this chosen man of God ; — his eye was 
not dirriy neither his natural force abated. Neither the 
lingering pangs of disease, nor the cruel hand of violence 
were to sever his thread of life. The Master submitted 
to every insult and torment that man or fiend could 
inflict ; to the servant was granted such a death as im- 
mortal angels might almost have envied ! Can thought 
picture the parting between the Leader of Israel and the 
people who loved and revered him, whose children's 
children, as long as the world endures, will love and 
reverence him stiU ! What individual amongst those 
thousands and hundreds of thousands did not regard 
Moses as a father — did not seek his blessing — did not 
esteem a sentence from his lips as some precious thing to 
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be treasured up until death ! Moses had seen that genera- 
tion grow up around him, and that noble generation of 
heroes was far diflferent from the elder one of slavish 
idolaters, whom he had first led forth from Egypt. We 
can paint the multitude at the foot of Mount Pisgah, 
weeping and mourning as if for a parent, as they watched 
the Prophet with firm step ascending to die ; — not fearful, 
nor trembling, but resting in the assurance expressed in 
his own sublime words, The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms. The last sounds 
from earth which would reach the ear of Moses, would 
be such sounds as told of the love and grief of a 
grateful nation, and then — he was left alone with his 
God. 

Moses reached the summit of Pisgah, and looked down 
on the fair land spread beneath him. Far as eye could 
reach — behold the inheritance of Israel ! The Lord 
showed him all the land of Oilead, unto Dan, And all 
Naphtaliy and the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, 
and the land of Jvdah, unto the utmost sea. And the 
Lord said unto him. This is the land which I sware unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will 
give it unto thy seed. 

A. more glorious inheritance still lay before the dying 
saint, when he should have crossed — not the Jordan, 
but the narrow river of death ; an inheritance purchased 
for him and for all believers by the blood of the Lamb 
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slain fn _ "ion of the world. Moses looked 

down on the Promised Land — he could look up to a Home 
of gloi-y ; he looked ba«k on a life devoted to God — he 
could look forward to a blissful eternity. Ld, vie die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be liJce 
his. 

And so the leader of Israel gently'laid life's burden 
down, and slept bis lost peaceful Bleep. No pompous 
funeral rites were his, but what magnificent pageant of 
woe could be compared with the last honour paid to 
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Moses, whose lifeless remains were the peculiar care of 
the Lord? It is written, And He buried him in a valley, 
in the land of Moaby over against Bethr-peor; but nx) man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. It seems pro- 
bable that the tomb of the great Lawgiver was thus con- 
cealed from the knowledge of men, lest a Bsation prone 
to idolatry should have worshipped liis honoured dust. 
From a mysterious passage in the Epistle of St. Jude, it 
appears that the glorious archangel, Michael, had charge 
of the body of the saint. 

Moses was again to revisit earth, again to appear in 
glory before the wondering eyes of sons of Israel. Shut 
out from Canaan in life, but not after death, after the 
lapse of more than fourteen hundred years the leader of 
Israel, with the prophet Elias, appeared in the Holy Land 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, in presence of the glori- 
fied Saviour. Again Moses spake " face to face " with 
his Lord, whose countenance did shine like the sun, 
whose raiment was white as the light. And on what 
mysterious theme did the incarnate God converse with 
the saint thus summoned — after many ages — from the 
invisible world ? They spake of Christ's decease which 
He should accomplish at Jesusalem, This was a subject 
meet for immortal lips. They spake of that which was 
the fulfilment of prophecy and of type, that death which 
was prefigured in the bleeding paschal lamb, in the sa<5ri- 
fices for sin, in the smitten rock, in the brazen serpent 
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raised on high for the healing of men. While we attempt 
to realize, however faintly, such an interview as that re- 
corded in the gospel, we feel no surprise that the witness- 
ing apostles were overpowered by its majesty and glory. 
We may say with Peter, It is good for ua to he here, 
but a bright cloud of mystery hides from our view what 
is so unspeakably holy and sublime ! 

But the closing lesson of that glorious scene is for us 
as well as for the adoring apostles ! When the bright 
cloud passed from before their eyes, they beheld no longer 
Moses or Elias, but Jesus only. The Mediator of the 
old covenant had passed from sight — the Mediator of the 
new covenant remained, Jesvs Christ, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever ! God had borne witness to 
Moses as to a faithful servant, but now he bore witness 
from heaven to Christ, This is my beloved Son ; hear ye 
Him, 

Yes, we behold in the blessed Saviour our great Law- 
giver, Leader, and Intercessor. Moses was a bright and 
shining light, but his glory fades like that of a star, in 
the full eflfulgence of the Sun of Righteousness, risen 
with healing on His wings, 

Jesus only ! Let us sum up all that we have learned 
of spiritual truth in these two blessed words. Jesus 
Christ's commandments, our law ; His perfect example, 
our guide ; His intercession, our hope ; His death, our 
life ; His love, our portion for ever. 
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Jesus only ! Oh, my beloved friends, may we one 
day in the realms of glory join with the sainted Moses, 
and all the ransomed of Christ, in the loud song of thanks- 
giving, ascribing aU honour, blessing, and praise unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever ! 
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